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fJ\HE nineteenth century dawned with Revolution, and is 

closing with Revolution. Political agitation darkened 
its coming, social agitation clouds its going. The Utopian 
with his a priori theories, the revolutionaire with his seditious 
talk, the demagogue with his class programmes, working upon 
a state of social transition and instability, have raised problems 
and created difficulties which make the present century ex- 
ceptionally trying, and the future exceptionally obscure. The 
extreme men are coming to the front in Trades Unionism. 
Strikes are taking place all over the country for the most 
trivial reasons ; first in Loudon, then in Leeds, and in Soutl:- 
ampton the military had to be called out to keep order; 
the one word in the mouths of workmen is ‘ organize,’ and the 


activity is world-wide. No historical parallel corresponds to 
XVII. 17 
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this state of thiugs more closely than the discontent, agitation, 
and tumults which preceded the taking of the Bastille. No 
doubt much of this activity is due to the action of Socialists, 
and the difficulty of the situation is greatly increased by the 
exaggerated estimate which the public have of their strength. 
Ten years ago not only was there no Socialist agitation in 
Great Britain, but so little sympathy apparently had our work- 
ing classes with the movement of Marx and Lasalle, that it 
was confidently asserted that that happy immunity would last, 
and critics of German thought and events treated Socialism as 
a growth peculiar to the circumstances of that country and the 
character of its people. But events falsified these forecasts. 
The new doctrines came from America. Progress and Poverty, 
although unmistakably individualist in its teaching, by its 
combination of rhetoric and economics, its daring innovations 
linked with its conservative tendencies, and its frank assured 
optimism popularised the question which it raised, and paved 
the way for other works and theories on the same problem. 
This once begun, it was certain that a party would pass beyond 
the consideration of land and rent, and attack with the German 
Socialists, capital and interest. 

The industrial position of Britain which, it was hoped, would 
be a protection against Socialist influences in fact laid it open 
to them. The relations between manufacturer and mechanic, 
between capitalist and wage receiver, were of more vital 
consequence in this country than the relations between 
landlord and tenant. Wages were more important for purposes 
of agitation than rent. Mr. George’s American experience was 
not exactly that which was necessary to understand the British 
labour problem. 

Moreover, Society was in a condition eminently favourable 
to the spread of the new doctrines. Artistic, literary, and 
religious sentiment had rebelled against bare individualism ; 
a humanitarian feeling was permeating philosophy ; that one’s 
own happiness was found in the happiness of others, was being 
demonstrated by the futility of the search to find it in oneself. 
Excessive competition had forced upon business a certain 
immoral character; new political constituents rendered old 
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political parties and creeds obsolete; the application of the 
evolutionary idea to social phenomena necessitated a new 
criticism of social questions. Poverty and starvation presented 
a hideous contrast to wealth and luxury; trade was bad, and 
the unemployed difficulty was assuming great importance. 
The working classes largely divorced from religion on the one 
hand, and hopeless as to any reward in this life on the other, 
were only too ready to accept a new faith and adopt a new 
aim. The power of the vote had proved illusory ; Trades 
Unions were on the point of becoming mere benefit societies. 
Owenism had degenerated into co-operative shopkeeping ex- 
periments, inspired by the dividend faith, and supported by an 
aristocracy of labour. Into such a world was Modern Socialism 
born. 

In 1881 the Democratic Federation was founded, and a 
literature to which poet, pamphleteer, and fly-leaf scribe contri- 
buted, was issued broadcast. Fora time the Socialism described 
was evidently Utopian, and most of the converts dreamt of a 
revolution. The slender expositions were only meant for 
propaganda work. There was no attempt to understand the 
enormous change proposed, and the only nexus of the move- 
ment was a deep discontent with existing conditions. The 
result was that to the public the dread and disrepute of 
anarchy and pillage clustered round the term, and the 
Socialist was condemned by being named. Mr. Gron- 
lund’s Co-operative Commonwealth, published in Britain in 
1886, though more Utopian than scientific in character, 
was an attempt to place Socialism on a rational basis, and 
did something to allay the prejudices of the public against 
the term. The work of the Fabian Society has been with 
success directed to the same end; and more effectual than all 
has been Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Backward. This change in 
popular favour has necessitated a more detailed and philoso- 
phical examination of the whole question, and demanded a 
Socialist synthesis, An attempt to produce this has at last 
been made in a volume of no small literary merit and consider- 
able ability in handling economic and historical facts. The 
Fabian Society gives its name to the work. The evolution of 
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our present industrial state, the indications of change which it 
presents, and the probable course of that change, form its 
subject matter; and this fairly well covers the field of Socialist 
discussion. Although the editor of the volume in his preface 
warns the reader that ‘there are no authoritative teachers of 
Socialism,’ yet we may assume that we have here presented 
the latest position of modern Socialism, the most approved 
statement of its purpose, and the best defence that can be 
offered for it. Although the exposition is clear, the defence is 
weak. It is summed up by one of the essayists: ‘If human 
nature does not break down, Socialism is inevitable.’ How 
often has human nature broken down? Or rather, what is 
human nature? Yet the Fabian Society can well defer its 
defence if it succeeds in making clear its principles ; and the 
student of the forces which are moulding the political and 
social ideals of the day will prefer a statement such as the 
Fabians give to the contortion of fact, which is the common 
defence of an all-absorbing theory. 

So far as their ultimate end is concerned, Socialists of all 
schools seem to be agreed, and a definition of that end must be 
taken as the definition of modern Socialism. ‘ Social-Democrat,’ 
says Mr. Shaw,* ‘indicates the man or woman who desires, 
through Democracy, to gather the whole people into the State, 
so that the State may be trusted with the rent of the country, 
and finally with the land, the capital and the organization of 
the national industry.’ ‘The socialist theory,’ says Mr. Clarke, 
‘is that it is well it (the State) exercise a collective control over 
industrial capital.’ According to Mr. Bland, ‘ Socialism is the 
common holding of the means of production and exchange, 
und the holding of them for the equal benefit of all.” Mr. 
Webb, in his history of English Socialism, gives a fuller defini- 
tion: ‘On the economic side,§ Socialism implies the collective 
administration of rent and interest, leaving to the individual 
only the wages of his hand and brain. On the political side it 
involves the collective control over, and the ultimate adminis- 





* Fabian Lssays, p. 182. ¢ Labian Essays, p. 99. 
t Fabian Essays, p. 212. § Socialism in England, p. 10. 
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tration of all the main instruments of wealth production. On 
the ethical side, it expresses the real recognition of fraternity, 
the universal obligation of personal service, and the subordina- 
tion of individual ends to the common good.’ In addition to 
these, we may quote the definition given by Mr. Gronlund,* 
‘ The Co-operative Commonwealth is that future social order 
in which all important instruments of production shall be taken 
under public control, in which the citizens shall be consciously 
public functionaries, and in which their labours shall be re- 
warded according to their results’; by Mr. Kirkup, in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (art. ‘ Socialism’), ‘The central aim of 
Socialism is to terminate the divorce of the workers from the 
natural source of subsistence and culture’; by Prof. Schiiffle,t 
‘The real aim of the international movement is as follows: to 
replace the system of private capital by a system of collective 
capital, that is, by a method of production which would produce 
a unified organization of natural labour on the basis of collec- 
tive or common ownership of the means of production by ali 
the members of society’; by Professor Graham,{ ‘I take the 
form of Socialism called Collectivism, which postulates the col- 
lective ownership of land and capital, with production under 
State direction, to be Socialism’; and by Mr. Hyndman, § ‘In 
the end the entire power and means of production will belong 
to the State, or its delegates, who will then be like the State 
itself, simply one great body of equal men organized to act in 
concert with leaders chosen by themselves.’ 

Such is modern Socialism. Essentially it is an economic 
theory touching the sphere of history, politics, and ethics. 
The popular conceptions of its intentions are unfounded. One 
may doubt the efficacy of the safeguards which the Socialist 
State can consistently afford to its sinking into a cesspool of 
immoral profanity; one may dread the effect of a universal 
State control of the means of production and distribution on 





* The Co-operative Commonwealth, p. 77. 

t The Quintessence of Socialism, p. 3, et passim. 
I Socialism New and Old, p. xxi. 

§ Historical Basis of Socialism, p. 467, 
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individual energy; one may fail to see how individuality can 
be exercised under such economic conditions; one may fear 
that the sacredness of family life cannot be maintained in 
accordance with Socialist government; but the Socialist must 
be acquitted of holding that these results are desirable, and of 
hoping that his theories in practice may lead up to them. 

The Socialist movement of to-day is generally criticised as 
if it were an exact revival of the Socialism of the earlier part 
of the century. Nevertheless, the most important features of 
the modern movement are the points of difference between it 
and that which came to an end with the failure of the Owenite 
experiments. Both agree in condemning and trying to obviate 
the sacrifice of the interests of labour to the interests of the 
class above it, and both agree that this sacrifice is not an 
incidental but an essential feature of a competitive system of 
industry. Both consider that moral evils spring from economic 
misfortunes, that intemperance and improvidence are secondary 
vices with economic sources. But since the time of Owen, 
not only has the character of industrialism changed, but the 
conception of the natural history of society has change. as 
well. Agricultural interests have reletively diminished, and 
the country population has become smaller. The factorv system 
has extended enormously; industry is more centralized; 
mechanical invention has gone on apace, and the mechanism of 
commercialism has become more complex; the small capitalist 
has given place to the large, the large to the joint-stock com- 
pany, and the joint-stock company to the ring; the difference 
between the social power of capital and labour has widened. 
And the process is still going on. During the interval, experi- 
ments have been made with doubtful success upon Jines—co- 
operation, for instance,—along which the old Socialism thought 
social salvation lay. The philosophy of history has been re- 
written, the law of progress interpreted afresh, new meanings 
given to morality, and men’s personal and social characters 
judged from new standards, and read in new lights. Through 
such revolutions of social circumstance and human thought, no 
theory of any value relating to social betterment could possibly 
continue unmodified, 
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Modern Socialism bears traces of the changes in Society and 
the new methods of thought. From the growth of the factory 
system and large businesses, Socialists have concluded that the 
establishment of communities like Harmony and New Lanark 
cannot regenerate Society; from the vastness of the areas over 
which common interest extends, they have learned that an in- 
dustrial reorganisation cannot be brought about by vertical 
but by horizontal slices; a fairer appreciation of the truths of 
philosophic Radicalism has led them to recognise the essential 
importance of individual liberty and make provisions for its 
development. Consequently Socialists do not now rejoice in 
the numbers of co-operative Socialist communities which exist, 
but in the growing tendency, industrial and legal, in a Socialist 
direction. The ‘revolution’ is not now looked for from patch- 
work efforts, but from an organic transformation of the indus- 
trial constitution. ‘No philosopher now looks for anything but 
the gradual evolution of the new order from the old without 
breach of continuity or abrupt change of the entire social tissue 
at any point during the process,* and what is of more im- 
portance from the fundamental distinction it indicates, whilst 
the socialism of the Utopians proposed that people should both 
produce and consume in common, the Socialism of the Fabian 
Society proposes that they should produce in common, but 
consume individually. Modern Socialists in their methods in- 
dicate that they have perceived the historical significance of 
their movement, a stage of progress in advance of, but naturally 
evolving from the present, and in the scope of their proposals 
show that whilst considering social well-being, they have not 
quite overlooked the necessity of protecting individual freedom. 
In both of these the new and the old Socialisms are in marked 
contrast, though the advantage cannot be claimed by the old, 
as Prof. Graham seems to believe.f 

As a consequence of the new conception of the historical re- 
lations of socialism, the socialist has been placed in a new 
sphere of activity. To dictate to society what it ought to be, 





* Fabian Essays, pp. 31. 
t Socialism New and Old, xlviii., chapters ‘In the Socialist State,’ etc. 
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he sees to be impossible. His ideal is not reached by swimming 
against the current of time, but by swimming with it, and so 
he is taking an active part in all the movements of popular in- 
terest and moment, particularly in politics. It is a pity that 
this leading characteristic of modern Socialism should have 
been so much overlooked by some of the writers in the Plea 
for Liberty, which, with but one exception, is the only volume 
of any considerable pretensions which has been published 
during the present period of Socialist activity to defend Indi- 
vidualism. In particular, the article on the ‘ Impracticability of 
Socialism,’ instead of being the most important, as it ought to 
have been, is scarcely of any value for this reason. The writer 
who erroneously says of modern Socialism that it ‘ attempts to 
vanquish nature by a front attack,’ naturally tries to show the 
impracticability of the scheme by attacking its administrative 
details, and by regarding it almost exclusively in its Utopian 
aspect. But this aspect is provisional and unessential. It 
will be formed by circumstances, not detailed by theory. It 
does not now recommend the Socialist theory for success. 
The Socialist is no rigorist. He is an opportunist of the 
most elastic kind. It is this which so much alarms the public 
who trouble about Socialism, and deludes the Socialist as to 
the strength of his movement. The Svcialist as a politician 
or Christian loses his individuality as a Socialist to the outside 
world. He is constantly detecting favourable signs of the 
times. His followers multiply as his principles become con- 
fused. ‘: he cry ‘ we are all Socialists now,’ marks not only the 
willingness of some politicians to echo any popular catch-word, 
but also the loss of any distinctive meaning for practical pur- 
poses of the term ‘Socialist.’ An examination of the support 
which Socialists offer for their oft-repeated statement that they 
are the only growing party shows the vagueness of the 
whole movement. Mr. Webb in his little book on Socialism 
in England not only reviews the history of such societies 
as the Fabian and Social Democratic ~Federation, but 
claims for Socialism recent speculations in religion, con- 
temporary movements in practical Christianity, and the 
awakening of altruistic instincts in cultured minds. To a 
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Socialist, if a man recognises his duties, he is a forerunner of 
the new moral Socialist world; if a Christian declares his ad- 
hesion to the humanitarian doctrines of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Socialist gathers him to his own fold nolens volens ; 
a Socialist appears at the universities, and immediately ‘a 
Socialist movement, largely unconscious of itself, is obviously 
at work’ there; the bishops discuss Socialism, ergo the Church 
is drifting into Socialism; the Catholics found leagues for the 
social improvement of the masses, and so Catholicism is becom- 
ing Socialistic; the State is drawing the boundaries of individual 
liberty by law, consequently the State is also falling into the 
hands of Socialists. Thus it has become that now when Socialists 
are more active than ever they have been before in pro- 
paganda work, Socialism was never less clearly understood and 
Socialists never less unanimous. Immediately they have defined 
their theoretical position they part company with each other, 
and the small nucleus which has an intelligent grasp of the 
Socialist position is surrounded by an ever shifting following 
which no new and enticing propaganda has ever yet failed to 
attract. This is the only explanation of the innocent sentences 
with which Mr. Webb opens chap. iii. of Socialism in England. 
‘The difficulty in describing the English Socialist organizations 
is their constant fluidity. Their programmes and principles 
remain, and even their leaders, but their active membership is 
continually changing.’ 

Not only has the study of Socialism on the lines of evolution 
changed the character of the agitation; it has determined new 
methods of attack and new standpoints of defence. The most 
active and able of the Socialists belong to the ultra-evolutionist 
school whose faith is an optimist fatalism in the evolution of 
society. They scout utopias and refuse to be considered social 
architects. They are students of the ‘tendency of their times,’ 
and that tendency, as they have discovered it, is the basis of 
their hopes and the demonstration of the truth of their theories. 
They see State and Municipal interests broadening at the ex- 
pense of individual interests ; apparently the process will con- 
tinue, and they conclude that the time is coming when State 
and Municipal concerns will take the place of individual enter- 
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prise and responsibility. One may reply that if this is so, there 
is no need of the Socialist agitation, because in the Socialist’s 
own opinion, society has gone on hitherto fairly well and is 
doing so still. But he might answer that he was helping on 
the development by acquainting people of its character. Have 
we then any facts for ascertaining the character of the develop- 
ment ? 

Two great mistakes are generally made by theorists who 
concern themselves with some probable calamity or 
triumph, anticipating the one or the other from the necessary 
outcome of current events. They rarely take a sufficiently 
deep and wide survey; their observations though accurate are 
incomplete, being regarded apart from the full sphere of 
their influence ; their facts though true in themselves, are un- 
true in the mechanism of nature; they isolate the events they 
observe and abstract the laws which regulate these events 
from the influence of modifying laws. The tendencies which 
such theorists observe are the tendencies at a particular point 
and of a limited time, and are in no way coincident with the 
general tendency. The observation that the population of 
certain countries has been increasing for some decades, 
and that the earth’s area is limited, has given rise to 
the belief that there is a natural tendency for popula- 
tion to increase faster than the means of subsistence. Alive 
only to this tendency, Malthusians have overlooked the 
social setting of their theory, the laws that counteract and 
modify their ‘ Law of Population,’ the difficulties in giving 
their theory a practical significance (as for instance the danger 
of reducing the strength of the provident classes), the economic 
objections to a reduction of the number of producers. They 
forget the biological difficulties in reducing the numbers in a 
class which has to struggle for physical existence, the social 
objections to a systematic reduction of the labouring population 
in an epoch of inventions of mechanical labour-saving appli- 
ances, the moral difficulties which beset the practice of their 
theories in an age which gives signs of being poisoned by a 
small inoculation of literary realism. 

Then there is the other mistake of considering the progress 
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of the moment, which we experience as the main current of 
the progress of nature. All history teaches that the course 
of progress is crooked; and yet, except in cases where the 
the turnings are many and occur often during a human life, 
we are continually talking of progress as if it pursued a straight 
uubending path. In autumn, the earth tends to rush into the 
sun; the tendency of the rising tide is to overwhelm the land ; 
the tendency of the morning sun is to blind our eyes; the 
tendency of the immature frog is to become a fish, and of the 
embryonic man to become a reptile. In these we see the 
crooked ways of progress. The exponent of historical necessity, 
when thinking of the future, rarely recognises this in the 
generations, ages, and epochs of which he treats. Even Hegel 
at times fell into this error. The instability of the past, 
even though there is method in that instability, is scarcely 


in accordance with the promised stability of the Socialist — 


future. The empires and civilizations that have risen but 
are now dead, at one time in their history seemed to justify 
a prophecy that they would be great for ever. There 
has been the sway of kingcraft, the rule of the aristocracy, the 
government of the middle classes. There has even been a 
golden age of labour, when 


‘ Would no beggar eat bread that in it beans were, 
But of cockit or clementyne or else clean wheat ;’ 


when it could be said, ‘ Every inhabitant is at liberty fully to 
use and to enjoy fully whatever his farm produceth, the fruits 
of the earth, the increase of his flocks and the like. 

Hence it is that the inhabitants are rich in gold, silver, and in 
all the necessaries and conveniences of life.’ Who could 
have reasonably predicted half a century ago that Man- 
chester would ever become a centre of Conservatism, or 
that Trades Unionism would show a disposition to range 
itself as an anti-progressive force? Times of popular 
education under the care of the Church, have been followed 
by times of the densest ignorance, and of bitter ecclesiastical 
opposition to learning. We have had our days of endowment 
of public schools and colleges, followed by our days of class 
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monopoly of learning. There have been generations when 
living for good deeds was indicative of the highest virtue, 
followed by generations when such ideas were neither practised 
nor believed. At one time, the State has regulated industry 
and interfered between master and servant, and afterwards a 
system of extreme individualism in industry and a laissez faire 
philosophy have prevailed. The philosophy of individualism, 
starting in the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century, 
amplified in the revolutions of the eighteenth, expounded by 
the politicians of the early part of the nineteenth, when it 
became at once the creed of the leading philosophers and the 
cry of the popular party, was surely to remain the direction of 
social evolution, if there is any hope at all in forecasting the 
lines of historical necessity! But we have already turned the 
corner. We know to what height it reached, when it stopped, 
and now see it declining. It was on account of no careless 
neglect, of no superhuman edict, that the philosophy of history 
was not written until very late times, that Sociology is the 
newest of the sciences; but on account of the complex, un- 
certain, unregulated course of history, the seeming want of 
method in the cause and effect of human conduct, the appar- 
ently meaningless vicissitudes of human life, and whimsical 
nature of human impulses, which seemed capable of explanation 
only by reference to a mind whose ways are past findiag out. 
So far as providing a means of reading even approximately the 
future course of events, the theory of historical necessity is of 
no more service than that which it supplanted, viz., Divine 
will. Take, for instance, the forecasts that have been made 
of the future of religion. Leaving the hundreds of religious 
and anti-religious sects who have no claim to serious considera- 
tion out of account, it is sufficient to refer to three works of 
permanent value dealing with the history and place of religion. 
In Comte’s Politique Positive, the whole progress of religion is 
drawn as leading up to worship of humanity, and so strongly 
did the tide seem to Comte to have set in for Positivism, that 
he predicts its political establishment in thirty-three years. 
The reader of Prof. Schafflé’s Bau und Leben des socialen 
Korpers, is told that everything points to the permanency of 
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the great religious organizations with a resurrection and puri- 
fication of the religious spirit. Mr. Spencer concludes that 
contemporary philosophy, ethics, and religion indicate that men 
in future will worship an indefinite dimly comprehensible 
foree—the Unknowable. When philosophic minds accustomed 
to weigh evidence, and discount personal predilections can see 
such diversity of direction in the same accepted facts, in a 
field of comparatively simple material, consisting of well- 
observed fundamental human impulse, how unreliable must be 
the tendencies sketched by men living in a heated political 
atmosphere, subject to the influence of every popular whim, 
and effected by petty interest and class prejudice ! 

An examination of the Socialist position, shows that Socialists 
have failed to apprehend these difficulties which lay in their 
way as exponents of historical necessity. Their survey has 
not been sufficiently wide. Whilst their observations of the 
extending of State control are true of this century, yet during 
the same time, the widest bounds have been given to individual 
judgment in writing and speaking, the State having almost 
entirely surrendered a right it once claimed to interfere in 
these matters. Disabilities ‘are no longer imposed in conse- 
quence of religious beliefs and disbeliets, and the connection 
between the State and religion is weakening. No hierarchy 
dictates the bounds of scientific investigation, philosophical 
speculation, or artistic culture. Liberty of combination has 
been granted, thus throwing responsibilities from the State on 
to the shoulders of the individual. Trade is no longer restricted. 
The rights ef the citizen were never more fully recognized 
than now, and in his outgoings and incomings, he never 
enjoyed greater liberty. In all this there is a steady tendency 
to replace legal compulsion by moral restraint; and, however 
much men may object, it is nevertheless true that the more 
fully the State recognises their individual freedom, the more 
completely is that freedom placed in the hands of apparently 
irresponsible neighbours. 

If the survey has not been wide, neither has it been deep. 
Socialists overlook the fact that contemporaneous with thisState 
activity there has been a considerable moral awakening and an 
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ever widening recagnition of social responsibility. Men of all 
classes and in all conditions are studying humanity eager for its 
improvement. The social question was never so much thought 
about. Laissez faire is being discredited on moral grounds. 
Public opinion is beginning to impose heavy duties on the rich, 
in fact to consider them as if they were a class of officials, to 
whom the spending of common property had been entrusted. 
As this public spirit ripens the need of State interference will 
become less. To justify their advocacy of the communal 
ownership of industrial machinery in order that production 
may be ‘for public use, not for private benefit,’ Socialists must 
prove that it is hopeless to suppose that individuals will ever 
recognise social obligation. But this spirit, the existence of 
which Socialists must deny, is growing so strongly that, in- 
spired by it, Society seems to be on the verge of an epoch of 
great religious activity. 

Not only do they overlook facts; they fail to grasp 
_their meaning. First as to their own strength. We 
have already alluded to the absurd attempts made by 
Socialists to draw all reformers within the net of Socialism. 
They cannot see that two movements may have a common 
end, and yet, owing to different methods of approaching 
that end, be antagonistic. Such is the case, and it is illus- 
trated in the Socialist and ethical movements of the day. Their 
aims are the same—the raising of the masses. The ethical 
ideal is to produce men who will take pleasure in performing 
duty, who will spontaneously fulfil their obligations, in whose 
characters social well-being will be identical with individual 
well-being; the Socialist’s ideal is to deprive men of the chance 
of performing duty by making it impossible for them to acquire 
those particular advantages from which obligation arises, and 
by elevating an average personality, called the community, in- 
to the sphere of benevolent despot and universal provider. 
Ethics recognises the moral discipline of generations of social 
life on the individual character; the only restraint recognised 
by Socialism is the will of selfish majorities. Ostensibly 
Socialism is a revolt against Individualism, but its system is 
constructed on a basis of the barest individualism. Whilst the 
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ends of the movements are so remote and have to be put in 
popular favour, Socialism and ethics seem much akin to an 
unknowing public. But there is really little sympathy between 
them. Nevertheless Socialism with its popular propaganda, ad- 
vertised in every newspaper, and shouting at every street corner, 
gains a fictitious importance by sheltering its principles behind 
those of other movements, truer in themselves but more re- 
stricted in their appeal. Instead of considering these contem- 
porary social movements as part of itself, it ought to consider 
them as opponents. 

Secondly, it mistakes its position. Is there the set in for 
Socialism it supposes? That the State is interfering with the 
liberty and property of individuals to an extent which would 
have been deeply resented a short time ago, and that it is tak- 
ing upon it responsibilities which the old economists would 
have deprecated is an undeniable fact. The political move- 
ments of the last decade have also favoured Socialism. The 
enfranchisement of the working classes has for a time shifted 
the political centre of gravity towards the Revolutionary ex- 
treme, and the breaking up of the Liberal party has given an 
increased influence to the ultra-Radical wing. Social politics 
have come to the front, and the ‘new’ politician talks of his 
zeal for the amelioration of labour by Act of Parliament. The 
Socialist himself, from being regarded as an enemy by the 
Liberals, is treated as a friend. During 1889-90, the members 
of the Fabian Society alone delivered upwards of 1,000 lectures 
to Liberal and Radical Clubs and Associations, and some of the 
adroit Fabians talk of elaborate schemes for ‘ capturing the 
Liberal party.’ 

But it must be observed that the extension of the sphere of 
the State within the last fifty years is of a temporary character. 
It has never been made on principle, but to meet special exi- 
gencies, to correct rather than to compete, to minimise present 
evils rather than to forecast future advantages. State-con- 
ducted industries are confined to the supply of goods for 
government departments; to the performance of functions 
which would not remunerate private individuals but which 
if neglected would hamper or injure the community, ¢.g., works 
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whose profits are drawn from the complete field of State in- 
terests; and to the conducting of easily worked monopolies, 
such as gas supplies and tram services. (It is a suggestive fact 
that one hears much less of the movement in favour of the 
nationalisation of railways than one did some years since, 
and the impetus given to it by the Scottish strike seems 
to have been nearly spent already if interested politicians 
would only mind their own legitimate business.) Then 
the State as an employer is no better than the private 
master. Unless the State protects its employees’ interests 
better than a private master, it might control the whole industrial 
machinery to-morrow, and yet there would be no Socialism of 
‘ production for use and not for profit.’ The discontent in the 
post-office, police, and military services could not have been 
worse if these departments had been private concerns. Finally 
taken all in all, State and Municipal control so far as economy, 
art, and efficiency is concerned, has been a failure, and trom 
this alone the myth of superior government wisdom must soon 
be evident. 

So with their political influence. It is not Socialism that is 
gaining. Ultra-Radicalism, without becoming stronger, is 
coming to the front. The process which the Socialist calls 
‘capturing the Liberals,’ is in reality ‘ capturing the Socialists.’ 
Long before the Fabian Society was founded, the party of 
State help and interference had influenced the law of the 
country; long before the Fabian Society disturbed politics, 
Socialistic measures had been passed, and these politicians are 
now using the Fabian Society for their own ends, 

But all the hopes of Socialism are based on a mistake in the 
estimate of British political change. The method of political 
progress is experimental. The moment the politician leaves 
practical necessity to legislate for theoretical necessity, he 
deals with forces of which he ‘s periectly ignorant. To attend 
to experienced ills, to satisfy immediate wants, when these ills 
and wants can neither be attended to nor satisfied by private 
initiative or are quite outside the sphere of individual control, 
is the safest political course. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that the stability of our institutions, the excellence of our 
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laws, and our long-continued national prosperity are owing to 
the fact that our genius is a practical one, and that our people 
have not followed first principles and logical deductions in 
legislation. The result may be that our statute-book and 
constitution are illogical, contradictory, and _ theoretically 
absurd, ¢.g., the powers of King, Lords, and Commons ; but they 
are natural growths, and are more in keeping with our national 
character than if they were otherwise. The course of events 
has made them, not they the course of events. So it is unsafe 
to predict that because Birmingham has taken over its gas- 
works, because Glasgow builds its own lodging-houses, because 
London supplies bands for its public parks, because the State 
conducts letter-carrying and parcel delivery, at some future 
time Birmingham will take over its foundries, Glasgow build 
its ships, London own its docks, and the State control the great 
industries of the country. But that is the method of argument 
employed by Socialists who say, ‘ Socialists are only advocating 
the conscious adoption of a principle of social organization 
which the world has already found to be the inevitable out- 
come of Democracy.’* ‘So long as Democracy in political 
organization continues to be the dominant principle, Socialism 
may be quite safely predicted as its economic obverse.’ If 
we venture to launch into a priori reasoning, we should find 
sufficient ground for holding quite an opposite theory, for the 
average character of a properly constituted Democratic 
government is inconsistent with State control of individual 
initiative, and its influence on social conduct appears to be to 
foster a strong public opinion in favour of honourably and 
justly fulfilling one’s obligations. Policies of abstract justice 
and logical deductions must not only be conceived and ela- 
borated by individual minds, but carried into practice by them. 
To steer society by chosen ways to a chosen end, is the dream 
of an individual and the prerogative of a despot. Lycurgus 
with the Delphic oracle, not Lycurgus with the democracy, 
made Sparta. From Plato to Comte, philosophers dreaming of 
ideal commonwealths have almost invariably been anti- 





* Fabian Essays, p. 32. + Fabian Essays, p. 61. 
XVII, 18 
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democratic. Even during the French Revolution times, the 
French social economists maintained that the best security for 
guarding the natural rights of the individual to liberty and 
property was an absolute monarch. To-day political pro- 
grammes are formulated by caucuses and caucuses worked by 
one man, ‘Trade Unions, the nearest approach to a Socialist 
State, are deplorable examples of how an individual or two 
gradually gain supreme administrative power and then rule as 
despots. 

That the social condition of the people became one of the 
most important considerations for the Democracy is true. 
Must this be explained by a definition of the nature of Demo- 
cracy, or by the necessities of its circumstances? ‘The latter, 
we think, The Democracy, like every other interest that has 
hitherto dominated politics, will turn its attention to practical 
reforms, and follow them along lines of least resistance. The 
social question demanded notice, and the Democracy noticed 
it as it only could—politically. If this question were 
capable of solution in no better way than by the exercise of 
political power, then it would be settled in that way, and 
Socialism might be considered the obverse of political Demo- 
cracy. But its settlement is proceeding on quite different lines. 
In the Church, in ethical societies, in economic treatises it is 
being solved. The improvement in the condition of the work- 
ing classes, the opening up of prospects to ability in whatever 
class it is found, profit-sharing and co-operation, and boards of 
arbitration are as significant indications of a settlement of 
social problems on lines of individual responsibility as are the 
Factory Acts and Eight Hours’ Agitations, of their settlement 
on lines of State interference. 

When so much objection has to be taken to the Socialist 
method it is needless to examine here the Socialist doctrine 
which is constructed and supported by that method. One thing 
remains to be done, and that only because the publicseem tohave 
it firmly in their heads that the Socialist movement is strong. 
Socialists do not like their own history. It is too Socialistic. 
The public may know it and cease to tremble. From the 
founding of the Democratic Federation it has been a history of 
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personal quarrels aud petty jealousies between the leaders. At 
first a happy quartette went forth—Messrs. Hyndman, Burns, 
Champion and Morris, and their progress since then has been 
as follows:—Messrs. Hyndman, Burns, and Champion quarrel 
with Mr. Morris; Messrs. Hyndman and Burns quarrel with 
Mr. Champion; Mr. Hyndman quarrels with Mr. Burns. The 
Social-Democratic Federation was founded in 1881. The 
members kept friendly for about two years, when in 1883, the 
Socialist League, now almost defunct,* broke off from the 
parent body. In 1885 another fission gave birth to the Socialist 
Union—almost still born. A few more accidental personal 
differences brought the Labour League into being. Some 
months ago, Mr. Burns, whose vanity was not appeased with 
being regarded as a shining light by his ‘comrades’ of the 
Social-Democratic Federation, formed a society of his own in 
Battersea. Not having constant employment in demolishing 
capitalism, the various societies began demolishing each other 
—the respectable Fabian, suspected of flavouring economic 
lectures with remarks on the use of clothes brushes, being 
scorned by them all. The Christian Socialist prays to be re- 
lieved of his Baxite friend, and the member of the New Fellow- 
ship never tires of arguing with his economist fellow that 
Socialism is more a question in ethics than in economics. Paper 
after paper has been started, from the higher class magazine 
To-Day, to the scrappy Socialist, and all have come to grief 
except two, issued for love of the cause and a desire to spend 
money. And this is the movement which is the daughter of 
all past time! this the agitation that is to transform the world! 
these the leaders of the ‘ coming revolution !’ 

One may have no sympathy with the movement, no admira- 
tion of its advocates or their methods, no belief in the arguments 
by which it is supported, no fear of its future, yet the part 
which Socialism plays in developing and modifying modern 
thought cannot be overlooked. Scientific in its treatment of 
social phenomena, economic in its basis, ethical in its ends, it 





* Since the writing of this article it has again split, and is now practically 
dead. 
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has been democratic in its appeal. It has talked of the organic 
nature of Society, of the law of wages and the measurement 
of value, of industrial economics, of the basis of the moral life 
to the same sort of audiences and under similar circumstances 
as politicians delivering party speeches and announcing party 
programmes. In doing this, although it may be blamed for 
contorting facts, it has popularised modern culture and diffused 
the modern scientific spirit of rational enquiry. From its own 
standpoint it has contributed valuable criticisms on social de- 
tails. The questions of crime and its punishment, the position 
of women, the methods of education, the relief of the aged 
poor, pauperism, international law, etc., have all been discussed 
in a special way by Socialists. As might be expected, its in- 
fluence on economics has been of no small importance. One 
need not agree with the extreme view of Professor Schoenberg 
that Socialism has compelled Political Economy to recognise 
that it is not merely the science of human egoism, but that it 
should formulate a system of moral administration for the in- 
terests of Society, to recognise the influence of Socialist criti- 
cism on economics, The general advance of economics is well 
illustrated in the maturing opinions of J. S. Mill, whose change 
from Benthamism to Socialism is so easily traceable in the 
succeeding editions of his work on Political Economy. The 
distinctive character of recent economics is an endeavour to 
base a rational structure of economic fact on fundamental 
laws which these facts obey, and which when dissected and 
modified may produce facts of a different and more desirable 
kind. It is true that independent economic thought was 
beginning to turn the study in this direction, but the Socialist 
agitation expedited this move to an extent which nothing else 
could have done. 

This seems to be the place and value of the Socialist move- 
ment. It is one of these extreme revolts which disturb Society 
when some principle of conduct—in this case individualism— 
is pushed too far, when some interest—in this case capital— 
has been nursed at the expense of others, when some new 
factor—in this case labour—gains importance in determining 
the course of public action: and as all these revolts are but 
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indications of a progressive State, growing out, sending its life- 
blood further and further into the extremities of its body, we 
may regard Socialism as we regard Puritanism, as we regard 
philosophic Radicalism, as we regard Chartism, a sign of 
the perennial freshness of society and an earnest that 
humanity has not yet reached the final stage of its develop- 
ment. The spirit of altruism which in a great measure per- 
vades the economics of Socialism will never be lost, but the 
trust in a fanciful political machinery—which is really Socialism 
pure and simple—will pass, and the student of philosophy will 
read of it with the Utopian dreams of which indeed it seems to 
be the final stage. For the recognition of the scientific method 
by social idealists is suicidal. 

We must conclude with a word of warning. The abnormal 
activity of labour will be spent in time. The foolish mistakes 
of the New Unionism have already alienated much of the 
public sympathy which secured for it its initial success in the 
Dock Strike, and beside, from its very constitution, it has no 
staying power. The Cardiff strike will probably never be 
repeated. But no greater mistake could be made than to 
repeat the words which Louis Reyband wrote in 1854: 
‘Socialism is dead. To speak of it is to utter its funeral oration.’ 
Socialism is weak. It is not dead. As at present constituted, 
‘it has no vitality to continue a prolonged agitation, to carry it 
to a distant victory against practical and immediate reform.’ But 
it may inflame sudden fury and lead to passionate destruction. 
The discontent in the lower classes is not Socialism but may 
be effectively used by Socialism. Strikes, international com- 
bination, Trades Union tyranny, the ‘new’ politics shake our 
social structure. The well-to-do must bestir themselves. They 
still have the power to avert danger. They must sacrifice 
their idleness, they must forego their oppressive bonds, they 
must no longer be exclusive, they must recognise their duties. 
If they do this, no heartier encouragement will be given them 
than from labour itself, they will have no firmer friend than 
the working man. To do this needs no very great sacrifice, 
but they must do something. If they fail, and take advantage 
of the present mistakes which labour has made, the discontent 
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and agitation will go on and class hatred deepen, the demo- 
cracy will become more exclusive and selfish, but the chapter 
will more likely end in the ruin of our commerce, the over- 
throw of our greatness, and the beggary of our country, as 
than in an introduction to the new moral world of Socialism. 
J. GRANT. 








Art IL—A FRENCH ENVOY IN 1745. 


pete as are the contemporary narratives of 1745 

the account of a French eyewitness has a standpoint and a 
freshness of its own. Yet for nearly a century and a half this 
duplicate manuscript—one copy at the French Foreign Office, 
the other at the Arsenal Library, Paris—lay unlooked at, except 
that Pichot skimmed but made slight use of it in 1830, for his 
Histoire de Charles Edouard. Not till 1885 did it find its way 
into the Revue Rétrospective, and not till 1886 did it appear in a 
volume under the vague and uninviting title of Un Protégé de 
Bachaumont. So little known, moreover, is the Revue, and so 
little attention did the book excite in France, that this correspon- 
dence, has not, we believe, been mentioned in any literary 
journal on this side of the Channel. 

French statesmen had had conferences with Jacobite emissaries 
since 1740, England and France had been at war since the 31st 
March, 1744, and shortly before that date an expedition under 
Marshal Saxe had been prepared for landing the young Pre- 
tender in England, but was frustrated by a storm; yet Charles 
Edward embarked at St. Nazaire in August, 1745, without any 
promise of French assistance. Only on hearing of his first 
successes did the French Government resolve on using him, not 
indeed as a trump, but as a court card in its military whist. 
Obviously the first thing to be done was to procure trustworthy 
information of his prospects, and its choice of an envoy fell on 
Jean Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis d’ Eguilles,* son of the 





* Home spells his name Equillez. 
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procureur-général of Aix, who had for several years been solicit- 
ing diplomatic employment. Eguilles, born at Aix in 1708, early 
showed a taste for literature and philosophy, became a member 
of the Marseilles Academie des Belles Lettres, and read essays 
at its meetings. He was a Knight of Malta, served for a time in 
the navy, and married in 1740 a Mademoiselle Rousseau—rather 
against his will, as his father wanted heirs, but his wife died 
childless the following year. She left him all her property, but 
this involved him in troublesome litigation, for her brothers dis- 
puted the will, and failing in this, contested the validity of the 
marriage contract. By way of preparation for a diplomatic 
career, Eguilles, who had previously visited Italy, made a tour in 
Germany. His father intended him for his successor, and he 
had consequently studied law. 

In September, 1745, he was commissioned to join Charles 
Edward, but the French Government not wishing openly to 
commit itself to Jacobitism, he was ordered to pass himself off, 
except to the Prince himself, as a military volunteer. Sceptical 
of the success of the rising, the Government did not even desire 
to see the Stuarts restored except in Scotland, in order that 
England might be weakened. Eguilles embarked at Dunkirk on 
the 7th October, (N.S.) in the Espérance, a privateer belonging 
to Walter Rutledge, probably an Irishman, who had joined 
Walsh of Nantes in providing the vessels, arms, and money 
for Charles Edward, services for which the old Pretender made 
him a baronet, so that his son, a satirist and pamphleteer at 
Paris, styled himself Sir James Rutledge. LEguilles, who took 
with him 96,000 francs, 1100 muskets, and other military 
ammunition, was accompanied by the Master of Strathallan, 
Sheridan, nephew of Charles Edward’s ex-tutor and chief 
adviser, and Brown, a Franco-Irish captain. He described him- 
self to them as an enthusiastic volunteer in their Prince’s cause, 
but they must have suspected that he was something more. 

The Espérance encountered two violent storms, the second of 
which drove it into a creek on the Scotch coast, whence, next 
morning, an English squadron was visible ; there was no choice 
but between putting out to sea and being captured. Eguilles 
thus relates what happened :— 
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‘I showed them (the crew) a vessel which was to windward of us and 
had just hoisted the English flag. ‘‘ Let us hasten out to it,” I said, “if 
it is stronger than we are, what God pleases will ensue; if it is weaker, we 
shall perhaps find the pilot we want.” The vessel was captured, the 
captain was forced to pilot us, and all was carried out so successfully that 
at 2 o’clock the same afternoon [October 6, O.S.] we anchored in the roads 
of Montrose. His vessel was at least twice as large as ours. We were 
fortunate in finding it ill-armed. It was bound from Newcastle for 
London ; the storm of the previous day had driven it out of its course. 
As soon as it had lowered its flag we shouted to the captain to come on 
board in his boat. To induce him to pilot us I had no need of using, as I 
had intended, first money and then threats. He belonged to the country, 
was a great Jacobite, a great non-juror (sic) ; he wept for joy. He let his 
vessel go with lettres de rachat, and we pretended to detain him as security 
for payment. On reaching Montrose I gave him a receipt for the sum fixed, 
and of course he paid nothing. By means of this arrangement we were 
well served and he was well rewarded without its costing us a sou, and 
without his being exposed to the anger of the English.” 


Leaving only a cabin boy on board, Eguilles landed with his 
44 men, carrying as many muskets and cartridges as they 
could :— 


‘We arrived in silence at the market place, whither our morning’s 
prisoner, [the pilot] conducted us. There, surrounded by the people whom 
the novelty of the sight had collected, and who had begun to assemble the 
moment they saw us land, we stated the object of our arrival, the muni- 
tions brought by our vessel, the more considerable supplies in preparation 
at Dunkirk. We miade the most of ourselves. We spoke to them of 
the glory they would earn in seconding us, the advantages which would 
one day accrue to their town, the gratitude they would excite in the heart 
of their beloved Prince, 2 Scotch Prince. We ended by offering arms to 
those who would take them. There was a moment’s hesitation, a moment 
of general silence marking at first much surprise and some indecision ; but 
scarcely had one gun been taken than all the others were snatched as it 
were from our hands with transports of joy. Soon the whole town asked 
for them, and nobody was refused. Apparent constraint was put on the 
magistrates.’ 


The Master of Strathallan was doubtless the orator on this 
occasion, for Eguilles could not speak English. Four English 
men of war being only two hours off, the horses and carts of 
Montrose were requisitioned for conveying the cargo of the 
Espérance to Brechin, which had a Jacobite garrison of 200 men. 
The vessel was sent back to France with a despatch, while 
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Eguilles started the same night for Edinburgh to join the 
Prince, to whom, in a private interview on the 8th October, he 
revealed his mission.® That mission had eventually to be dis- 
closed to the Highland chiefs, whom Eguilles promised asylum 
and succour in France in the event of defeat. Charles Edward 
was delighted, but pressed for the immediate landing of a French 
force, in which case he was confident of winning England in two 
months, whereas delay meant certain ruin. Later on, upon 
receiving four lines on a scrap of paper from his brother Henry, 
assuring him of Louis XV.’s friendship and help, the Prince shed 
tears, but after lavish expressions of gratitude, wound up by say- 
ing, with a smile and a blush, ‘If the French all love me, 
remember that I adore the French, et les Frangaises.’ Eguilles 
would not have it inferred from this, and from ‘all young and 
pretty’ Scotchwomen being Jacobites, that Charles Edward was 
gallant, for he was not, but Scotchwomen, naturally serious and 
warmhearted, inferred from the absence of gallantry that he 
would be affectionate and constant. The friendship of the 
women was however a great part of his strength. Eguilles 
advised him, pending an answer from France, to defer his march 
into England, but the Prince urged that he could not give the 
enemy time to collect his forces, and that he was bound to profit 
by the ardour of his troops. Eguilles pressed the French 
Government to lose no time, for the Highlanders, he explained, 
were wont to disperse after a victory just as after a defeat, and 
would soon be reduced in numbers by sickness and death. He 
also undertook to win over Lord Lovat :— 


‘Accompanied by a single man, one of the lord’s friends, who was to 
serve as guide and introducer, I visited him in his castle, passing thro’ 
several leagues of dreadful mountains. Flattered by what the Prince 
wrote to him, sensible of the confidence I had shown in him, prepossessed 
in my favour by what had happened at Montrose, struck by the boldness 
of my visit even more than by the grandeur and ease of our project, per- 
suaded in short, unfortunately for him, he sent his eldest son to join the 
army at the head of his mountaineers.’ 





* The Caledonian Mercury announced the arrival of ‘ Monseigneur de 
Boyer, a Frenchman of quality, with despatches from the Court of 
Versailles, a large quantity of arms, munitions, money, etc.’ 
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Eguilles took the command of the artillery, and he claims 
credit for the siege and capture of Carlisle :— 


‘We had no engineers, shell, or cannon. The enemy, to force us to 
raise the siege, had only to hold out 10 or 12 days. But General Cope’s 
defeat by a handful of mountaineers, the capture of Edinburgh in one day, 
the conquest of three quarters of the kingdom in less than a month, the 
almost general rising of the clans after my arrival, the boldness with which 
we were marching straight on the capital—all this so struck men’s minds 
that this town, impregnable for us tho’ weak in itself, gave itself up with- 
out a single shot being fired on either side.’* 


Of the march to Derby, he says :— 


‘ We numbered 6,000 men, we did 130 miles in ten days without a single 
vehicle following or outstripping us, without a single sack of flour ora 
commissariat agent. We ate what chance offered us wherever we came. 
No tents, our mountaineers did not even know the word ; in the middle 
of winter they passed the night in the streets and on the roads. What 
men for war! London, proud London, was only 70 miles from us when 
a division on the cause of which I must be silent—[he elsewhere explains 
that the fidelity of Lord George Murray, the commander-in-chief, was 
suspected, of course unjustly, by the Prince]—made our army lose all its 
activity and forced us to turn back to Scotland.’ 


Eguilles gives a spirited account of the battle of Falkirk, but 
his despatches—one of them conveyed by Captain John Towneley, 
the future translator of Hudibras into French—are few and far 
between, doubtless owing to the difficulty of communications. 
Writing from Blair in February, 1746, he mentions that the 
Prince had allowed three fourths of his followers to go home 
with their booty, ‘to count their cows and tell their wives tales,’ 
but on condition of quickly returning. The thought of Inverness 
made him shiver, for he was very sensitive to cold, and had been 
known to shiver at Marseilles, though wearing eight shirts one 
over the other. ‘ Inverness is in the 58th degree of latitude, and 
I was born in the 42nd.’ His outfit had been twice stolen, and 
even his horse. ‘The greater number of your gentlemen ’—thic 





* This passage, like the account of the landing at Montrose, is taken 
from a memoir written in 1763. In his despatches of the time Eguilles 
speaks of a few cannon balls being fired’ by his advice, and of the town 
being thus frightened into submission. 
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Scotch and Irish officers in the French service, who had been 
allowed to volunteer for Scotland—‘ have already experienced 
the same fate.’ It is clear from a repetition of this complaint at 
Inverness—‘ every horse costs 2s. a day, and they are stolen, 
whatever precautions are taken’—that this horse-lifting was 
practised not by outsiders but by the Highlanders. One wouid 
have thought horses were not so common in the Pretender’s 
camp but that a stolen animal could have easily been discovered, 
or did the thieves desert with their prizes? Eguilles lost thirty 
altogether :-— 


‘But no matter. Notwithstanding my weak health I will march on foot 
if necessary and will pursue my career at the risk of dying of cold and per- 
haps of hunger, only too happy if I can be of service to my master and 
justify the patronage with which you [d’Argenson] have honoured me.’ 


His confidence, however, revived when, with the aid of the 
fiery cross, deserters were rallied and fresh volunteers flocked in. 
By the end of March the Prince had 10,000 men, whereas the 
Duke of Cumberland had less than 7,000. Eguilles seriously 
anticipated a march on Edinburgh, and thence on London, with 
or without battles on the way, and he wrote to the Comte 
d’ Aunay :— 

‘I confess I should not have believed, after the prodigious desertions which 
forced us, a fortnight after a complete victory, to abandon forty leagues of 
country to the enemy, that in three weeks we should be masters of the 


North, and with an army more numerous than ever. But this is the land 
of marvels.’ 


Eguilles’ letters to Bachaumont happily make up for the 
meagreness of his official correspondence. Bachaumont, to 
whose influence he owed his appointment, was the adopted son, 
scandal said the, lover, of Madame Doublet, the widow of a 
Government official, who for forty years occupied a house adjoin- 
ing and belonging to the convent of the Filles de St. Thomas, on 
the site of the present Bourse. There Madame Doublet and 
Bachaumont held a daily reception, a bureau d’ esprit composed 
of wits and men of fashion. This gathering had christened itself 
la Paroisse, and the parishioners numbered at least 29, for their 
portraits adorned the room, and the inventory of the lady’s 
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effects mentions 29 portraits.* Each parishioner brought his 
quota of news, and the meeting decided whether it should be 
recorded on the tablet assigned to facts or on that allotted to 
rumours or fictions. A printed sheet styled Nouvelles a la main 
was the outcome of this singular kind of newspaper office, which 
sometimes took such liberties with high personages that it had to 
be cautioned by the authorities. 


Eguilles’ letters to ‘mon cher papa’ (Bachaumont) or ‘ man 
chére maman’ (Madame Doublet) or to both—‘all my letters to 
papa are for you (mamma) also, for I love, and ought to love, 
one of you as much as the other and more than the rest of man- 
kind put together ’—give an amusing picture of this fashionable 
Frenchman in a country and among a people considered by him 
as semi-barbarous Their preservation we owe to their incorpora- 
tion in the collection of documents sent by Bachaumont to the 
Foreign Office to enforce recognition of Eguilles’ services. 

Writing from Blair Athol on the 20th February, 1746, 
Eguilles exclaims :— 


‘ What a situation, bon Diew! Between the 57th and 58th degrees, with- 
out any shelter but a little straw, without any food but milk and oatmeal 
and a taste of mutton, 6 feet of snow everywhere, and the society of people 
whom I understand but little and do not like much.’ 


And again, in a letter dated, ‘ Inverness, 58th degree of latitude, 
March 14, 1746’ :-— 


‘Bon jour, mon cher papa, bon jour, ma chére maman, always think a 
little of your son, who is leading a madman’s life and is sighing for the 
soirées of the Parish. For now 4 months I have not been 3 days in one 
place, nor one day without less than 5 hours in the saddle. For all that I 
have never been so well.’ 


But presently we hear of a week in bed with rheumatism 
caught by night marches along the coast. Provisions, too, got 
dear, a bottle of wine cost half a guinea, and a meagre dinner 
had to be shared with poor Irish officers who would otherwise be 
reduced to salt beef and oat bread. Money, moreover, was falling 





*There were also occasional visitors, Voltaire perhaps among the 
number. 
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short, and English cruisers were so vigilant that there was little 
chance of consignments from France. But some naval prizes 
relieved for a time the tightness of the money market, and in 
April Eguilles was able to send to Paris a large chest of books 
bought in England. In April, however, we hear that the soldiers 
had been without pay for a fortnight, had to live on oatmeal, and 
grumbled much, though recruits still flocked in and there was 
a general persuasion of victory. 

A break in the correspondence must be filled up by resort to 
the memoir already quoted from. Eguilles tells us that he went 
on his knees to implore the Prince not to give battle at Culloden, 
but to fall back on Inverness or even beyond, in the mountains, 
for half his troops were absent and most of the other half were 
without shields, besides being tired and having been two days 
without food. On receiving expected supplies from France he 
might again march into England and reach London before the 
enemy :— 


‘ Finding him unshakeable in the determination to fight at all costs, my 
inclination yielded to my duty. I left him for the first time, and hurried 
to Inverness, to burn all my papers and consider the means of preserving 
for your majesty that portion of the troops, [the Franco-Irish brigade] 
which should not perish in the combat. Never was there a more utter 
rout than his ; his mountaineers, till then heroes, did not in their flight 
retain a particle of courage ; their terror infected our soldiers ; all fled to- 
gether towards the river, beyond which lay the mountains where they were 
to conceal themselves. I could not rally more than 36 persons, even 
including officers.’ 


With this miserable remnant Eguilles reached Inverness. 
Perceiving that the enemy hesitated to carry on the pursuit into 
the town, he took possession of the gate, so that no tidings could 
reach him, and then sent an offer to capitulate. The officer in 
command of the vanguard thereupon asked Eguilles to meet him, 
and a capitulation was drawn up. The Duke of Cumberland 
agreed to the conditions—the rights of war for all French 
soldiers—and in two hours the victors entered Inverness, not a 
little surprised to find such a handful of men. Most of the 
French fugitives, however, beaten up by Eguilles’ messengers, 
returned to the town during the next few days, to profit by the 
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capitulation. No notice was taken of the Irish extraction of 
many of the prisoners, and even Father Gordon, secretary to the 
Duke of Perth (who was killed at Culloden) was entered on the 
list as Eguilles’ own secretary. 

Considering, indeed, the odium thrown on the Duke of 
Cumberland, it is surprising to find how handsomely Eguilles 
speaks of his captors. ‘We have been treated,’ he writes to 
Bachaumont, ‘with the politeness and generosity customary 
between French and English. The Duke of Cumberland had 
ordered this, and he has been strictly obeyed. Nothing is more 
generous and worthier in every way of esteem and admiration 
than the manner in which that prince has acted since his victory. 
I assure you it does him greater honour in my opinion than our 
defeat, complete as it was.’ Lord Albemarle, afterwards British 
Ambassador at Paris, was so courteous, that as he was an epicure, 
and Aix oil had been mentioned in conversation, Eguilles sent 
for two barrels of it for him. Lord Cathcart was equally civil, 
and Cumberland’s secretary, Sir Everard Falkner, was likewise 
affable, even before his friend Voltaire had written to him in 
Eguilles’ favour, but latterly he seems to have neglected the 
prisoner, whom the French Government could not or would not 
claim in his diplomatic capacity, and who was consequently 
treated as an officer. 

Reaction from the excitement of the campaign was inevitable. 
The ‘ pauvre Provencal’ sent word to ‘the parish’ that he was 
very anxious to rejoin it, and felt time hang very heavy on his 
hands. The only occupation he could find was learning English, 
and this he meant to do thoroughly. Carlisle, where he was 
interned, he thought a very wearisome place, though as agreeable 
as a small town could be where he knew nobody (the other French 
officers being at Penrith), did not understand the language, and 
was hated :— 


‘I get along by reading, playing music, and studying English with fury ; 
I have nothing else to do. I have hired a small house where there is a 
tolerably pretty garden, in which I walk by myself as much asI can. It 
is there, dear papa, that I indulge in the sad but real pleasure of regretting 
my friends and country. I feel that sadness and misfortune soften the 
heart and bring it back to humanity. It really seems to me that I am 
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worth more when afflicted and discouraged, than when I was full of busi- 
ness and intoxicated with hope. If I were very virtuous, I should think 
this experience a great source of consolation.* But in any case I shall 
have patience—3 months, 6 months, a year. We must be sent back any- 
how, and then, my dear papa, what a pleasure to embrace you, what a 
pleasure to embrace my dear mamma, to whom this is a joint letter. How 
much I shall have to tell you, and how delighted I shall be.’ 


Eguilles did not remain so patient. His brothers-in-law were 
going on with their litigation, and he did not know whether his 
father had compromised or obtained a postponement. He was 
vexed also to hear that his father, without waiting for his return 
or to hear whether it would suit him, had bought a judgeship for 
him. Worry told on his health, he became very thin, and had 
attacks of fever, so that ‘if I bring back my body to France, you 
will not find me as stout as when I left.’ He had a week without 
sleep, and though there was talk of peace the exchange of 
prisoners was delayed. At the end of August, Eguilles, still at 
Carlisle, had tertian ague, and could scarcely read, or study 
English, but happily a Col. Howard, kinsman to the Duke of 
Norfolk, with whom he had made acquaintance at Inverness, had 
arrived ; he was sociable and lively, and spoke French tolerably 
well. Eguilles was apparently not allowed to go outside the 
town, though riding was essential to his health. In October 
his fever had abated, but his melancholy had increased, he was 
unable to study, and as it froze every night he could only go out 
every 5 or 6 days in winter attire and with two or three shirts 
on. ‘Adieu, papa, bonjour, adorable mamma, take care of your- 
selves, When will your child be able to see and embrace you, 
and tell you how he longed for that happy day ?’ 

Exchanges were still delayed, Lord Chesterfield had been 
appealed to, but had done nothing—he was then Viceroy of 
Ireland—and Eguilles suggested that the Prussian Ambassador 
might effect his release, for Frederick IL.’s Chamberlain and 
director of fine arts was the Marquis d’Argens, Eguilles’ brother, 
the writer of sarcastic attacks on Christianity. f 





* Here it may be remarked that there is not a syllable of religion in the 
letters, and that the parishioners, though including several priests, were 
thorough sceptics. + This intervention was ultimately successful. 
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‘I am quite rid,’ he writes, ‘ of my fever, but not of my melancholy. I 

am very weak. It is dark by 3 o’clock, dreadfully cold, everybody gloomy. 
To avoid a relapse I have to keep to the fireside, no friends, no society of 
any kind, unable to study or write or set myself to anything. 
Bon jour, two happy people who see each other, think, argue, love, and 
lastly can go once a day to my dear mamma’s parish, from which I have 
long been so far off, among very good people it is true, but my dear papa, 
heaven preserve you from the pleasures of Gumberland in December! I 
wept on reading her (mamma’s) letter, from emotion and from rage at 
being 800 miles from her.’ 


In January, 1747, Eguilles was six days in bed with fever, 
and frankly allows that this may have been owing to :— 


‘ Some bottles of wine which company and example had made me drink, 
for drink, drink, and again drink is here, my dear papa, the great, the 
general, perhaps the sole pleasure of the people with whom I have to live, 
yet who, for rustics, are rational enough and would find sufficient resources 
in their minds if they did not find so many in their stomachs. I shall in 
future be more prudent than they are, inasmuch as I am less strong, and it 
is better to suffer a little tedium than to be ill.’ 


Misfortune had taught him sympathy for others, and the 
Presbyterian minister at Carlisle having up to his death shown 
him kindness, he begged friends in France to procure the 
release of his stepson, a sailor captured by a French privateer. 
The poor fellow, his mother’s only hope, was taken on his way 
home from Virginia with his savings, in a vessel called by the 
irony of fate the Happy Return. ‘I pity her (the mother). I 
have been to see her at her own wish, and the only service I can 
render her is to try and get her son included in the first 
exchange, that he may be the sooner able to set to work again 
and earn wherewith to maintain her.’ 

At length in April, 1747, Eguilles sailed from Newcastle for 
Holland, and in his memoir he says :— 

‘Generals, magistrates, citizens, and populace during 15 [12] months 
passed in this country after our defeat vied in showing me goodwill and 
esteem. This nation, tho’ proud and haughty in the extreme, is great and 
generous. . . . They knew that with all my strength I had prevented 
their captive soldiers from being stripped, that my purse, house, and bed 
had always been at the service of their wounded officers, and what seemed 


to them still more to deserve their kindness, they knew that on the return 
from Derby my entreaties contributed not a little to saving several of their 
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towns from pillage.* . . . As soon as I asked, without the interven- 
tion of anybody,+ without exchange, without conditions, they allowed me 
to return to France, and shut their eyes to those I brought with me.’ 

An Orange cockade and a little English saved Eguilles from 
being mobbed as a Frenchman at Flushing, which was all in com- 
motion. With his usual luck he had landed just at the moment 
when the populace, exasperated at the French invasion and laying 
the fault on their rulers, had a general rising and restored the 
Orange Dynasty. It is needless to enter into the worries which 
he experienced in France, and the difficulty of getting his outlay 
repaid. It is not pleasing to find that when he solicited Charles 
Edward’s good offices the reply was ‘ somewhat singular, which 
evidently means a refusal. To the ingratitude of the French 
Court was added the ingratitude of the Stuarts. After a shabby 
taxation of his bills, because he had had to burn his vouchers at 
Inverness, Eguilles, whose property in Provence had been 
devastated by war, could obtain only a meagre pension, and had 
to betake himself to his judgeship at Aix. 

His letters are discreetly silent on his falling in love in England, 
but in 1749 he went back and fetched a handsome wife, 
Catherine Wannup, of Stanhope, Durham, of good family but 
without fortune. She was, however, herself a fortune. When 
his father died in 1757 leaving 400,000 fr. of debts, due partly 
to living beyond his means, partly to the bankruptcy of a Jesuit 
whom he had trusted, she persuaded him to accept the heavy 
responsibility. ‘All my father’s creditors,’ says Eguilles, ‘ were 
mine,’ though this involved the sale of estates and the reduction 
of his household. Still worse tronbles were ahead. Eguilles and 
some of his colleagues sided with the Jesuits in a case in which, 
on the eve of the suppression of the order, his father’s Jesuit 
debtor was concerned; this gave rise to an angry controversy, and 
the Parliament (tribunal) of Aix in 1763 sentenced Eguilles to 
banishment for life. His appeal to his services in Scotland was 
ridiculed by the procureur as ‘disreputable vagrancy,’ and as a 
‘romance,’ which indeed in one sense it was. The sentence was 





* It seems scarcely credible that such entreaties were necessary. 
+ Eguilles had forgotten the Prussian Ambassador. 
XVII. 19 
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reduced to 5 years’ banishment, which Eguilles seems to have 
spent in Belgium. He was forbidden to publish the memoir, 
addressed to the King, in which he vindicated himself, but the 
Scotch portion of it was allowed by his heirs to appear in 1804 
in the Archives litt¢raires de l'Europe, and we have quoted 
passages from it. On his return he declined to resign his seat on 
the bench, lived quietly in the country, and died in 1783, leaving 
three children by his English wife. Towards the end of his life 
the Aix Parliament offered him full reparation, pressed him to 
reassume his judgeship, and on his refusal appointed one of his 
sons. Had he lived a few years longer, he would have seen the 
Bourbons plunged in misfortunes and tragedies, compared with 
which the lot of the Stuarts was enviable. 


J. G. ALGER. 








Art. II.—THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS. 


1. Der Thontafelfund von El Amarna. Heft, 1, 2,3. Von Huco 
WINCELER. AMitthelungen aus den Orientalischen Samm- 
lungen. Berlin, 1889-90. 


2. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 1888-1890. 


3. Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 1888- 
1890. 


IJ\HE study of the monuments of ancient civilised races, in 
Western Asia and in Egypt, is to the past what the 
phonograph may be to the future. We see before us almost 
untouched by time—so durable are the stone and brick 
materials which were used by the scribes—the very handi- 
work of the historian who lived while the events which he 
records were being enacted, some four thousand years ago. 
There is no danger of copyists’ errors, or interpolation, or of 
misrepresentation, save in as far as it forms part of the work of 
the original author. 
All that we read is not of necessity either quite true or quite 
correct, for the men who wrote on stone were as fallible as 
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any who have written on paper. Court scribes slurred over 
defeats, and exaggerated victories; nay, one great monarch 
was not ashamed to erase the names of his predecessors and to 
substitute his own, as we may see on the statue of Rameses 
the Second in the garden of the Boulak Museum. Neverthe- 
less, on the monuments it is the voice of the original historian 
which we hear, and the doubts and speculations of critics, who 
study books transmitted through the ages by copyists whose 
standard of faithful reproduction was not that of our own 
more exact times, are silenced by the voices of the ancients. 

It is for this reason no doubt that monumental study holds, 
in public estimation, a much higher place than literary criti- 
cism. New discoveries of manuscripts on papyrus vellum or silk 
do from time to time occur, but the materials on which the 
critic may hope to work are limited, as compared with those 
which, during the last fifty years, have accumulated under the 
hand of the student of monuments. Since exploration and 
excavation began to be seriously carried out in the old centres 
of civilisation, new and incontrovertible sources of knowledge 
have been given to the world. Literary criticism is destructive 
rather than constructive. It may serve to shake traditional 
opinion, and to disturb ancient authority, but the critic as a 
rule follows a narrow line of exegetic study, and is rarely 
versed in that wide comparative knowledge which is necessary 
for sound induction. For the authority of the work he criticises 
he too often substitutes his own, and the various schools while 
in accord against their predecessors—ancient or modern— 
arrive at conclusions so conflicting as to leave on the mind only 
the impression that very little is known for certain on any 
literary question which has become a matter of controversial 
writing. 

When pursued in a sober spirit the study of monuments 
leads on the other hand to results approaching to mathematical 
certainty, and controversy is limited to those points on which 
the known materials have as yet cast little light. These 
materials appear in unexpected manner, and in places quite as 
unexpected. Among the most recent of such discoveries we 
may for instance quote that of very ancient Babylonian 
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tablets in the city of London—not hidden in some forgotten 
nook of a museum, but built into the walls of a seventeenth 
century house in Knightrider Street, and apparently lost, 
during the fire of London, from the collection of some wealthy 
Levant merchant who perhaps died in the plague. In so un- 
expected a manner did the British Museum, only two years 
since, acquire Akkadian texts five thousand years old, which 
record the presents made by a victorious prince of Chaldea to 
the temples of his gods. 

The discovery of cuneiform tablets of the 15th century, B.c., 
in Egypt, was almost equally unexpected. The numerous 
collections hitherto gathered, numbering many thousand in- 
scribed bricks, have hitherto come from Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Asia-Minor, Syria, and Cyprus, but the character was never 
used in Egypt, and the only remains of the kind hitherto 
known near Africa were inscriptions at Suez, set up by the 
victorious Persian monarch, Darius, son of Hystaspis. In the 
winter of 1887-8, however, it became known that some three 
hundred inscribed bricks had been found by peasant explorers, 
and were being offered for sale in Cairo, They came from 
Tell Amarna in Upper Egypt, a ruined site half way between 
Minieh and Assiout, on the east bank of the Nile, already 
known as the capital of Amenophis the Fourth, the last and 
most unfortunate monarch of the famous eighteenth dynasty. 
A general rush followed, and the tablets were bought up for 
various museums. The new Imperial Museum of Berlin 
acquired more than half the number, and possesses 160 of 
these precious records. The British Museum secured 81 of the 
letters, including some of the longest and most interesting ; 
about 33, not counting fragments, remained in the Boulak 
Museum in Cairo, or in the hands of private collectors. The 
whole were soon seen to constitute a political correspondence 
between the Pharaohs and the rulers of Syria and Chaldea, of 
the highest historic value, and belonging to a time of which 
next to nothing was previously known from monumental 
sources, 

Dr. Sayce was one of the first in the field to decipher and 
comment on these brick epistles, and in 1888-9 he translated, 
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with some approach to a final result, all those which were not 
already sent to Europe. In his haste he fell into several errors, 
of which his rivals have made the most, and which have been 
corrected by scholars, who set to work in a deliberate manner. 
In spite of the archaic character of the writing,* he made a 
mistake of a thousand years as to date, and moreover supposed 
the cuneiform character, and the Semitic language, to have 
been used by Egyptian governors, in spite of the fact that 
these letters were docketed by the Egyptian scribes who re- 
ceived them, in their own language and hieratic writing. Yet 
notwithstanding these errors, the value of Dr. Sayce’s work on 
the subject must be duly recognised, and has received its pro- 
per recognition from the German scholars who are now devot- 
ing themselves to this interesting study. They have been the 
first to publish facsimile copies for the use of all scholars, with 
a short and well arranged summary of the general contents of 
the collection. The translation of so large a mass of difficult 
writings must be the work of time, and will no doubt not pro- 
ceed without controversy and correction ; but neither the char- 
acter nor the language is unfamiliar, and it is only in occa- 
sional passages that differences of interpretation are to be 
expected. The British Museum has also published a summary 
of the subjects to which the 81 letters in London refer, with 
copies of two of the most important. It promises full transla- 
tions of all, while in France several of the most interesting 
have already been well rendered. Enough is already known 
to give most interesting historic information, which casts an 
unhoped for light on the fortunes of the Hebrews at one of the 
most critical periods of their history, and which not only illus- 
trates, but serves also to confirm in a very remarkable manner, 
the story of the Old Testament as contained in the Books of 
Joshua and of the Judges. 

Before proceeding to examine these letters, it is perhaps 





" The emblems have the forms used in Early Babylonian (especially on 
the well-known text called the Caillou Michaux), intermediate between the 
oldest known forms about 2500 3.c., and the late Assyrian about 700 B.c. 
This agrees with the date now agreed to for the tablets. 
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necessary to give a general account of the history of the 
eighteenth dynasty in Egypt, as far as it is known from 
Egyptian monuments. The family was Nubian, and came 
from Upper Egypt. They were moon worshippers, and fixed 
their royal capital at Thebes. They found the Delta in the 
possession of Asiatic immigrants—Semitic and Mongol—who 
ruled it for five centuries down to 1600 B.c.. Ahmes, ‘the 
moon child, founder of the new dynasty, attacked the Asiatics 
by sea and land, and conquered their capital in the eastern 
part of the Delta, but it was not till a century later that 
Thothmes III. finally expelled them. Thothmes the First 
(third of his race) turned his arms against the Soudan, and 
also made successful expeditions through Palestine, and as far 
as Carchemish on the Euphrates, In his time horses are 
thought to have been first brought to Egypt, and war-chariots 
first came into use. It was the formation of such a force 
which enabled his descendants to make themselves masters of 
the east shores of the Mediterranean, and to advance even be- 
yond the Euphrates into Mesopotamia. 

The most famous and successful of the race was Thothmes 
the Third. He not only drove out the Shepherd Kings, and 
established a single monarchy in Egypt, but he succeeded in 
subduing the whole of Palestine and Syria, and subjected the 
region so completely that it remained Egyptian territory for a 
century and a half. A great confederation of Syrian tribes 
opposed him at Megiddo, in central Palestine; and after its 
defeat, when spoils of great value and showing a high civilisa- 
tion were captured, Thothmes III. advanced to Kadesh on the 
Orontes, and afterwards, crossing the Euphrates at Carchemish, 
rendered tributary the princes of Mesopotamia, perhaps even 
as far east as Nineveh. These conquests have an important 
bearing on the right understanding of the collection of letters 
now to be considered. 

After the death of this great man, whose face was photo- 
graphed some years ago when his mummy was unrolled in 
Cairo—a face strongly marked with the delicate profile of the 
Arab or Abyssinian—Egypt was peacefully dominant for three 
reigns, and entered into political relations with the kings of 
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Asia. Amenophis the Third married an Asiatic lady, the 
Princess Thi, and ruled for thirty-five years. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Amenophis the Fourth, commonly known 
as the ‘heretic king,’ and usually supposed to have been the 
same monarch who is called Khu-en-aten on some of the 
monuments, This prince appears to have lacked the energy 
of his forebears, and in his time the decadence of Egyptian 
power began, and continued until a new dynasty arose, which 
for a short time re-established the supremacy of the Pharaohs. 
The court of Khu-en-aten was held at Tell Amarna, where, 
discarding the religion of his ancestors, he worshipped the 
sun, from which his title, ‘Splendour of the Sun-disk,’ was 
taken. The influence of his foreign mother has been supposed 
to account for this change, and she herself is represented ador- 
ing the sun god with a poetic address to his rays. 

The history of this great family presents us therefore with 
more than a century of Asiatic dominance, which was gradu- 
ally lost through the weakness or indolence of Amenophis the 
Fourth. It is to the period of contest against the Asiatics that 
the ordinary chronology of the Old Testament refers the ex- 
pulsion of the Hebrews from Egypt, at the time of the Exodus, 
while their conquest of Palestine would coincide with the 
weak reign of Kbu-en-aten. The author of the Book of Kings 
(i., vi. 1) states that 480 years had passed between the time 
when the ‘children of Israel were come forth from Egypt’ 
and the fourth year of the reign of Solomon. Solomon was 
the contemporary of Necho in Egypt, and the latter date is 
therefore about 1014 to 1011 B.c., which makes the ‘ coming 
forth’ to have occurred about 1500 B.c., and the conquest of 
Palestine would consequently be about 1460 B.c. This coin- 
cides with the reign of _Khu-en-aten, while the expulsion from 
Egypt would have happened during a time when the great 
Theban family, so hostile to the foreign rulers of the Delta, 
was at the height of its power. 

The date so indicated does not, however, agree with the 
theory of Dr. Brugsch, which has been accepted rather hastily 
by those who have overlooked or disregarded the Hebrew 
chronology. The fallacy of Dr. Brugsch’s argument, which 
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would place the Exodus as late as the time of the 19th 
Dynasty, in defiance of every chronological statement to be 
found in the Old Testament, has already been exposed in the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review. We are also about to see how 
important a light on this subject the newly discovered letters 
from Khu-en-Aten’s capital have given, and how they present 
a warning to all scholars in future who may consider them- 
selves better able to decide on the facts of history than the 
ancient chroniclers, whose statements they often adopt or dis- 
card in arbitrary manner according to their own theoretic 
reconstruction of the past. 

The German publication by Dr. Winckler, mentioned at the 
head of this article, contains copies not only of the letters now 
in Berlin, but also of those at Boulak and elsewhere. All 
these letters are in an early cuneiform or arrow-headed 
character, and written on clay. There is great variety in the 
handwriting of the various scribes, and three of the tablets are 
in a tongue which is said to be unknown. The appearance of 
the tablets is such that they seem (like others from Chaldea) to 
be covered with an ornamental basket-work pattern, so deeply 
were the wooden styles, used in forming the characters, driven 
into the clay. This appearance, common to the older tablets, 
induced Dr. Hyde, the Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford 
in the last century, to declare that the inscriptions of Persepolis 
were no inscriptions at all, but only decorative patterns—a 
view which Professor Witte of Rostock elaborated, eighty 
years later, by classifying the flowers so represented. Such 
have been the fortunes of some of the most priceless of ancient 
records, until the patience and genius of Champollion and of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson swept away the speculations of those 
who claimed to speak with the voice of authority. 

Dr. Winckler has carefully classified the letters according to 
their authors’ names and to the regions whence they come, 
placing first the missives from Asiatic kings to the kings of 
Egypt. These latter have been recognised by the German 
scholars, who first wrote on the subject, to be no others than 
Amenophis the Third and his son, Amenophis the Fourth or 
Khu-en-Aten; and this conclusion is supported not only by 
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the archaic forms of the characters and by the mention of 
Queen Thi, the mother, as we have seen, of the latter monarch, 
but also by the discovery of two Egyptian tablets found with 
the letters, bearing the titles of Amenophis the Third, and of 
the seal of Khu-en-Aten as well. One of the letters, is, more- 
over, written by Burnaburias, King of Babylon, of whom 
scarcely anything was previously known. Nearly ten years 
ago, however, George Smith had published two inscriptions of 
this monarch, and fixed his reign about 1450 B.c., which would 
agree in making him a contemporary of Amenophis the Third. 
In one of these texts he is represented to have established a 
boundary between his dominions and those of Busur Assur, 
King of Assyria. From these various details it will be seen 
that the date to which the Tell Amarna letters are to be 
referred has been fixed in a satisfactory manner. 

The Berlin Museum now possesses six letters from Baby- 
lonian kings to the Pharaohs, to which two at the Boulak 
Museum must be added. Four at least are from Burnaburias, 
and to them must be added another in the British Museum 
collection. The latter is addressed to Amenophis the Fourth, 
and has already been translated. The Babylonian monarch 
informs his royal brother that he wishes to complete the treaty 
commenced between his father and Amenophis the Third. He 
acknowledges the receipt of two manahs of gold (about £30) 
but says that two more are absolutely required for the orna- 
mentation of his temple and of his own palace. In return he 
promises anything that can be found in Babylonia which 
Amenophis may desire. He also mentions that the Assyrians 
have become his allies, which agrees with the delimitation of 
their boundaries already mentioned ; and he states that he has 
sent three manahs of lapis lazuli, ten sets of harness for the 
horses of five chariots, and various precious woods. 

One letter from Assyria is also found in the Boulak collection, 
and one from the Hittite prince of Northern Syria. To this 
latter we must refer later. Next in order come six letters from 
the ruler of Alashiya—a Syrian district already known as 
Alosha on the Egyptian monumental records. In one of these 
a present of ivory is mentioned as follows : 
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‘Now O my brother as a peace-offering to thee I have sent 
a vessel of bronze, three talents of bronze, one tusk of an 
elephant, one throne, and by ship I have sent these things to 
thee O my brother. The men of this ship having brought 
them to the King, do thou accordingly send to me a precious 
gift, and grant me O my brother that which I have asked.’ 

Another of the Alashiya letters bears a docket written in the 
hieratic character then used by the Egyptians, the words 
being, ‘Correspondence of the Prince of the land of Alosha.’ 
This also has been translated by Dr. Sayce, and it serves to 
shew that this prince was an Egyptian tributary. 

‘To the King of Egypt my Lord I the King of Alosha speak 
by letter. Iam at peace. May there be peace to thee, to thy 
house, thy children, thy son, thy wives, thy charioteers, thy 
horsemen, and to thy land of Egypt may there be peace ex- 
ceedingly.’ 

Beyond saying that the messenger bears a costly gift this 
letter, like many others of the collection, and like most oriental 
epistles of our own time, contains little but compliments. It 
is often disappointing that, after careful decipherment and 
translation, the letter will be found to include no fact of any 
interest; but this is not the case with the longer and more 
important missives in the collection. 

Another category of great interest includes seven letters 
from the King of Mitani, a region which lay east of the Euph- 
rates, opposite to the great Hittite fortress of Carchemish. 
The King’s name was Dusratta, and most of the letters are in 
an Assyrian dialect ; but one, which contains no less than 500 
lines of writing, is in another language, which has been recog- 
nised to be Non-Semitic, and probably a dialect of the same 
tongue spoken by the Hittite prince of Arzapi, who is the 
author of a single letter in the collection. 

It has been recognised, both in Germany and in England, 
that the Hittite Prince’s letter is written in a dialect of the 
ancient Akkadian—or Mongol tongue of Mesopotamia. The 
Akkadians had already reached the Lebanon in 2500 B.c., and 
the Hittites appear to have been a tribe of the same race. The 
long letter of Dusratta—by far the longest of the whole col- 
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lection, appears to be in the same tongue. All the cases of 
the noun, for iustance, are the same as in modern Turkish, or 
Mongolian. The letter is still untranslated, although many. of 
the common words—such as those for ‘interpreter,’ ‘ father,’ 
‘grandfather, etc.—with the terminations, and commoner 
verbs, can easily be explained by aid of Mongol and Turkic 
dialects, and by Akkadian, bearing no resemblance to either 
Aryan or Semitic speech. The general subject of the letter 
can also, I believe, be made out. The writer refers to the old 
relations between Egypt and the land of the Minyans—men- 
tioned on Egyptian records as a people of Northern Mesopo- 
tamia, near the Hittite country. He sends envoys accompanied 
by interpreters, and invokes Akkadian deities to protect them. 
He also sends gifts, including a throne of gold, and enters into 
arrangements for the marriage of his daughter (or sister) to 
Amenophis the Third. The city of Harran, the Hittites, the 
language of Assyria, the country of Shinar, with Egypt and 
the kingdom of the Minyans, are mentioned in the letter. 
These Minyans were the same race which had ruled the Delta 
under the Shepherd Kings, and which had been expelled a 
century earlier by the ancestors of the reigning Pharaoh. 

The other letters of Dusratta are of high interest, for he proves 
to have been the father-in-law of Amenophis III, and uncle of 
Khu-en-aten, brother of Queen Thi already mentioned.* One 
of his epistles is to his nephew, and contains notice of the 
Queen herself, to whom he sends greeting. On the back of 
the tablet is written : 

‘And as to the frequent communication which I had with 
thy father, Thi thy mother knows the facts. None other knows 
the facts, and next to Thi thy mother thou knowest them, and 
also from what he said to thee. As thy father was my friend 





* According to the letter in the British Museum Dusratta (as at present 
understood) is father-in-law of Amenophis III. According to his letter at 
Boulak (as at present understood) he is father-in-law to Amenophis IV., 
his daughter being the wife of the latter. He seems if this is confirmed to 
have been both uncle and also father-in-law of Khu-en-aten, who married 
his cousin, 
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so now, O my brother, be thou also my friend, and heed not 
him who speaks the contrary.’ 

Another long letter from Dusratta is now in the British 
Museum, consisting of 85 lines of writing. It throws a very 
interesting light on the relations of this King with his son-in- 
law, Amenophis the third, and on the civilisation of the age. 
Dusratta addresses the ‘great King of the land of Egypt, 
my (Royal) brother, my son-in-law who loves me and whom I 
love,’ and calls himself his ‘father-in-law.’ After the usual 
invocation of peace he goes on to say that his father held an 
agreement with the Pharaoh of his time concerning pasturage 
for camels, which he wishes to have continued, invoking the 
favour of the gods for its ratification. He sends his grand 
nephew, Manis, who desires an Egyptian princess as his bride, 
following the letter, which was carried by the cousin of 
Manis, whose name was Gilias. He also promises to 
send presents including jars of gold and plates of gold, and 
fulfils the promise of his father by sending what would seem 
to have been perhaps part of the dowry of Queen Thi. In 
return he asks as to the dowry of the expected bride of Manis, 
and stipulates the amount. He also states that in the land of 
his brother ‘ gold is as dust which cannot be counted,’ and 
that he will ask for some of this to send to Egypt. Among 
his presents he enumerates inlaid gold vessels, and chased 
work of gold, lapis lazuli and precious stones, harness for 
chariots, carved wood, and 30 eunuchs as slaves. 

There is nothing to astonish us in such a category of riches 
and art objects, for Egyptian records, yet earlier, mention that 
the spoils of Syria, in 1600 B.C., included such richly carved 
vessels of gold and bronze, the workmanship of Phoenician 
artists. 

Many of these letters from royal persons refer to marriage 
alliances with the Pharaohs, but one which has been translated 
by Father Delattre, S.J., is of peculiar interest, as shewing the 
pride of the Egyptian rulers, and the subject relationship of 
the Asiatic princes. The writer was a Babylonian King whose 
name is unfortunately broken off. It runs as follows: 

‘O my brother, in refusing thy daughter, concerning whom 
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[ sent a message to espouse her, thou sayest thus : “ Never has 
a daughter of the King of Egypt been given to a foreigner.” 
Why dost thou make such excuse? Thou art King and canst 
do as thou wilt. If thou givest her who may say aught? ... 
I send therefore this to thee. Thou hast grown daughters fit 
to be wedded. If thou wilt favour me, send me a wife. Who 
shall say, Is not this a King’s daughter? Canst thou not send 
or keep her according to thy pleasure? Thou dost not shew 
brotherhood nor friendship. When according to the relations 
between us, thou sendest me a message as to marriage, and I 
thereupon through brotherhood and friendship according to 
the relations between us send thee a message as to the marriage, 
wherefore my brother thou dost not send mea wife? Why 
dost thou not send me thy consent? I therefore shall refuse 
thee a wife like as thou hast done. It is my daughter the 
daughter of a King like thine, shall I refuse her to thee ?’ 

This curious document in which the petty monarch of 
Babylon asserts his equality with the great king of Egypt, 
shews us that state marriage alliances were made more than 
three thousand years ago much as in later times. It seems to 
have been of no importance to this king of Babylon who the 
lady was, so long as she was an Egyptian princess. Nor do we 
hear anything of the lady’s consent being considered of value. 
On the reverse of the tablet the writer speaks of his daughter, 
whom it appears he was sending to Egypt, and complains that 
the dowry sent was not sufficient. He expects that in the 
following summer more gold and a wife for himself will be 
sent. He- demands the sum of 3.00 talents of gold to com- 
plete the double alliance, representing (if correctly understood) 
the sum of a million and a half sterling ; but whatever the 
amount he no doubt asks for very much more than he expects 
to receive. 

There appear to have been many disputes between the 
Pharaohs and the kings of Babylon on the subject of these 
alliances, which might at any convenient time have been made 
the pretext for a declaration of war. Another king of Baby- 
lon writes to Amenophis IIL. on the subject of a bride and her 
dowry as follows ; 
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‘O brother, as for the little daughter, my second daughter, 
whom I sent as thou knowest for thine own, Irtabi (whom her 
mother bore to her husband?) . . . for many days I have 
lacked her dowry. Let her have it, and the gift thou didst 
send to my father. I have again sent an ambassador saying, 
“ Thou hast delayed six years, and in the sixth year hast sent 
thirty manehs of rock gold and of molten silver as my 
present.” ’ 

Here we gather that the king of Egypt was not in any 
hurry to pay dowry, and that the amount when sent was much 
less than the contracting monarch of Chaldea expected. 

The rendering of some of the letters is at present very im- 
perfect, and will no doubt be subject to much revision. When 
a learned writer asks us to believe that the docket on a letter 
is to be rendered, ‘ Let me kiss him like a fleet antelope,’ the 
natural inference is that he did not understand the meaning 
aright, unless Dr. Sayce can inform us how to kiss as an ante- 
lope, and what bearing such an operation has on an official 
report of a defeat by the enemy.* But in spite of this and 
other very doubtful renderings, there is no great difficulty in 
translating the majority of these letters, save when the correct 
pronunciation of proper names may at times be ambiguous. 

The second category in the collection includes letters chiefly 
from Syria and Palestine, written by governors who report to 
the king of Egypt concerning civil and military affairs. Some, 
writing to Amenophis IIL, announce victories and speak of 
peaceful matters. Others in the later reign of Khu-en-aten 
excuse themselves in defeat, and speak of rebellions, and ask 
for aid. It does not appear that either the language or the 
script in which these letters were penned were commonly 
understood in Egypt. Interpreters were sent to read them, 
and it would seem that scribes specially versed in the work 
were retained at the Egyptian court, who have in several cases 
added a docket in the same character, while others were 
docketed by Egyptians. The governors who made these 





*The word rendered ‘‘ antelope” clearly means “‘month,” and the 
docket appears probably to give the date of the letter. 
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reports bear Assyrian or Phoenician names, and were no doubt 
Asiatics employed as rulers under the Pharaohs. They natur- 
ally wrote in their own character and language, which 
required to be interpreted in Egypt, as did also the Mongol 
letters sent by the Hittite prince and by the king of Mitani. 

Among these official reports, of which Dr. Winckler in his 
second volume publishes no less than sixty-three, there are up- 
wards of forty written by a certain Ripaddi. He was governor 
of Phoenicia, and speaks of putting down revolts against Egypt 
in that region. The style in which he addresses his lord, pros- 
trating himself seven times as the dust beneath his feet, was 
that in which Egyptian monarchs were accustomed to be 
addressed by even the most honourable of their servants. He 
speaks of the Phoenician city of Simyra as ‘a strong city 
which is as the nest of a bird set on the precipice,’ which he 
conquered, and reports the seizure of the ‘land of Tarkusi, 
King of the Hittites,’ and of the ‘ country of Mitani,’ where the 
population was of the same stock. It would appear that a 
strong enmity existed between the Hittite or Mongol and the 
Semitic inhabitants of Syria at this time, for in another letter 
the king of Aliasha, a region near Hamath, asks the king of 
Egypt not to make any treaty, compact, or agreement with 
the kings of the Hittites or of Shinar. In another letter from 
Ripaddi we find the Hittites as enemies advancing from the 
north against whom succour is demanded. 

It is very remarkable that so many cities mentioned in this 
correspondence bear Biblical names. But the majority of these 
are also mentioned more than a century-earlier in the well 
known lists of the Temple of Karnak, recording the names of 
places conquered by Thothmes the Third. In the present col- 
lection of letters we find among Phoenician and Syrian cities, 
not only Simyra and Tunep (now Tennib), but Tyre, Sidon, 
Byblos and Accho. Further south are noticed Megiddo, Ascalon, 
Gath, Gaza, Keilah, Gederah, Carmel of Judah and Kirjath. 
It is even thought that Jerusalem is mentioned, though this 
remains very doubtful at present. The letters sometimes refer 
to much more remote regions, mentioning the men of Tubal in 
Armenia, and even in one instance Nineveh itself. The official 
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style of such reports may be judged from a single case where 
the sender had no special news to communicate. 

‘To the King, my Lord, I, Dasru, the faithful servant of the 
King, speak by letter, and bow myself seven times seven times, 
and whatsoever proceeds from the mouth of the King, my 
Lord, is exceedingly good for his land.’ 

In other cases the king is addressed as the ‘Sun god rising 
in the holy day,’ a title which commonly appears also on 
Egyptian monuments. The letters do not always refer to war 
or to military matters. In one of these, Aziri, who appears to 
have been a colleague of Ripaddi, speaks of building a temple 
and a palace apparently in Phoenicia, which seem to have been 
intended for a princess, daughter of the Pharaoh, for whom 
also a garden was planted. Two letters also refer to some 
religious question which is only as yet imperfectly understood. 
Diplomatic dealings with the Asiatic princes were also confided 
to these governors. In one letter we find the king of the 
Hittites taken prisoner in the country of Mitani, east of the 
Euphrates, but in letters apparently of later date, we read only 
of rebellion and loss of territory, with complaints that the 
tribute remains unpaid. 

A governor named Yama reports his faithful defence of the 
country. ‘The governors,’ he says, ‘were driven away, but I 
am defending the fortress of thy subjects.’ Another governor 
was apparently defending the royal princesses, whom he re- 
ports to be with him and his army, but properly secluded so as 
to be seen by none. Another, who seems to have been attacked 
by sea as well as by land, says that his troops have deserted, 
‘Now the men that thou bast given me are all fled . . . and 
I am undone. Why hast thou refused? why are there no 
royal troops? why hast thou deserted the city?’ he asks, writ- 
ing from the land of Amuri, probably in the Lebanon. The 
author is the same Ripaddi who appears to have been so suc- 
cessful according to other and perhaps earlier letters. Another 
report by the same writer speaks of successes gained by 
Canaanite and Hittite chiefs against him, the letter extending 
to ninety-one lines of writing. 

‘Ripaddi, to the King, my Lord, the dust of thy feet at the 
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feet of the King my Lord. I send to tell thee again, and be 
not thou angry, and let my Lord hear, and let the messenger 
explain the report in the Palace. . . . Behold we have not 
held the lowlands which thou didst entrust tome. . . . I 
have committed a fault and have left the city. . . . Now 
I went up when one brought to the land of Egypt the report 
of the troubles to me, and the King my Lord knew. 

They have taken the city of Dula and all the property of the 
King and all his goods. The (defenders) of the fortress and 
the King’s officers and all the city and the country are gone 
forth, there is none remaining.’ 

What makes these accounts of Egyptian reverses particu- 
larly interesting is the fact that they were connected not only 
with a Hittite advance on the north, against which further as- 
sistance from Egypt is besought, but also with an inroad of 
the Hebrews in the south of Palestine coming from the eastern 
hills into the Philistine plain. A more remarkable confirma- 
tion of the history of the Hebrew conquest which we have 
seen, on other grounds, to be referable to this age, could hardly 
be expected. There is no other monumental account until 
nearly seven centuries later, which deals with the Hebrew 
fortunes, and the name of the Hebrews has never before been 
recoguised in such records; but no less than three of the letters 
already translated clearly mention a Hebrew advance.* 

‘To the King, my Lord, and my father also, I, thy servant, 
il speak. I smote Arudi seven times and eight times when 
he made a raid, and the King Lord of Maarah, bringing the 
forces of Gederah and of Gath against the country of my Lord 
the King, and the forces of the city of Keilah. He took the 
country of the city of Rabbah, belonging to the land of my 
Lord the King, for the Hebrew people, and also all the city of 
Mount . . . the city of the temple of Ninip called Marru, 
the King’s city near the land of the people of the city of 
Keilah. And twelve cities of the King he caused to revolt and 

near the country of the Hebrew people.’ 








* Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1890, 
p. 326. 
VOL. XVII. 
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As regards this important but mutilated letter, it is to be 
noticed that the towns of Rabbah, Keilah and Gederah, with 
Gath and Maarah, were all situated in the hills and lowlands 
south-west of Jerusalem and east of the Philistine plain. Also 
that Arudi or Arod is a Hebrew name which occurs in the Book 
of Numbers as that of one of the sons of Gad (Num. xxvi. 17), 
which agrees with the twice repeated notice of the amili abiri 
or amili u abiri, ‘Hebrew people’ or ‘ people of Hebrew race.’ 

The second fragmentary letter begins to be readable as 
follows :— 

‘And again the city of Pirkar, a fortress to the east of this 
country, I made obedient to the King. At the same time the 
city of Gaza, belonging to the King, which is on the shore of 
the sea, westward of the land of the cities of Gath and Carmel, 
fell away to Urgi, and to the men of the city of Gath. I rode 
a second time in . . . and we then marched up, and Labapi, 
and the country which thou holdest a second time revolted to 
the Hebrew people, with Melecharal, and he took (my) sons as 
hostages. At the same time he makes request of the men of 
the country of Kirjath, and then the city of (Ururse?) was set 
free. The men of the garrison which thou didst leave there 
were collected by Apis my messenger. Addasi-rakan is in bis 
house in the city of Gaza ; 

This letter still more clearly indicates a Hebrew advauce 
from the vicinity of Jerusalem into the Philistine plain, in 
strict accordance with the accounts of the Hebrew campaigns 
in this direction which occur in the Books of Joshua and 
Judges. 

The third letter on the same subject is still longer and more 
interesting, consisting of 35 lines, with a note written also iu 
cuneiform on the edge of the tablet. 

‘To the King my Lord, my God, my Sun, I Suardaka, thy 
servant, speak—the dust of thy feet at the feet of the King 
my Lord, and seven times seven I bow myself. The King of 

gave command to make war. In the city of Keilah 
he made war against thee a third time. A complaint was 
brought tome. My city belonging to me clave tome. Ebed 
Tob sent to the men of Keilah, He sent 14 pieces of silver; 
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and they marched against my rear, and overran the domains 
of my Lord the King. Ebed Tob removed Keilah my city 
from my jurisdiction, the (park?) of my Lord the King, and 
the fortress of Baal Nathan, the fortress of Hamor, he removed 
from . . . Labapi with idle words took the fortress of 

ninu, and now Labapi with Ebed Tob and his men 
has occupied the fortress of . . . ninu.,’ 

The most remarkable feature of this letter is the note added 
ou the edge by the scribe whose duty it was to read it to the 
King. 

‘As regards this matter also, No. Twice has the King sent 
back this message.’ 

The reference is apparently to the refusal to grant assistance 
which Suardaka probably—like the other governors already 
mentioned—was asking from Egypt. It was on account 
of the weakness or supineness of Khu-en-aten, that the 
Egyptian conquests in Syria and Palestine were lost, and the 
Tell Amarna letters already shew us very clearly with what 
difficulties the local governors were struggling, in a contest 
with the Hebrews in the south and the Hittites in the north. 

So unexpected and vivid a light on Hebrew history was 
hardly to be hoped for in these remote times, and none who 
study the subject without prejudice can fail to be struck with 
the manner in which these incidental notices agree, geographi- 
cally and chronologically, with that knowledge of the history 
of Israel which we derive from the Old Testament scriptures. 

We may now turn for a moment to consider the letter of 
the Hittite Prince Tarkondara, and that of Dusratta, believed 
to have been written in the language of the region of Mitani, 
adjoining the Hittite country. As regards the first, Dr. 
Winckler pronounced bis opinion that it was written in the 
Hittite language, and he has been followed by Dr. Sayce. 
The second appears to be in a cognate dialect, and we there- 
fore now possess the first two documents written in a well- 
known character which have appeared since the question of 
this language first arose. 

The letter of Tarkundara is written mainly by monosyllabic 
signs, to which more than one sound may be given; but the 
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verbs are written in syllables, and have been recognised to 
present the peculiar formation of the old Akkadian verb.* In 
fact, many other words used in the letters can only be ex- 
plained by aid of that language. The name Tarkondara, 
like many other names of Hittite princes, contains the element 
Tarkon, which is a well-known Turkic and Mongol term for a 
chief. The letter, as far as at present understood, begins with 
the usual invocation of peace on the sender and his family and 
possessions, and on the receiver, his wives, children, soldiers, 
horsemen, and country. The body of the letter appears to 
arrange for the proposed marriage of an Egyptian princess, 
and after this the presents are enumerated, including gold, 
tin, ivory, precious stones, a throne, and various plants or 
trees. 

The long letter of Dusratta, in the language of Mitani, is as 
yet only imperfectly understood. It refers to the same persons 
Manies and Gilias mentioned in his other letters. As an 
instance of the vocabulary the word talami may be mentioned, 
which, according to Dr. Sayce and to German scholars also, 
means an ‘interpreter.’ This word alone is almost sufficient 
to determine the language of the letter, since talami is a 
Turkic word for an ‘interpreter.’ 

These two letters have therefore cast a very valuable light 
on the controverted question of the language spoken by the 
great dominant tribe of northern Syria, known to the Egyp- 
tians as Kheta, to the Assyrians as Khatti, and to the Hebrews 
as Khetim or Beni Kheth. This race, as we have seen, is 
frequently noticed in the Tell Amarna despatches, first as 





* It should be noted also that the translation of the Akkadian tablets of 
Tell Loh now proves that Gudea, the great Akkadian prince of Lower 
Babylonia about 2500 B.c., had extended his conquests to the Mediterr- 
anean from the Persian Gulf, and thus the Akkadian power was dominant 
in the Hittite country at this early period, as well as in Sinai, whence the 
diorite for Gudea’s statues is believed to have come. The text states that 
‘in Amanus the mountain of cedar he cut and caused to be brought from 
the mountain cedar trees whose height was fifty cubits,’ and again that the 
deity had ‘subjected all things to him from the upper sea to the lower 
sea.” 
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defeated and their king taken captive, but afterwards as 
victorious and advancing on the Egyptian strongholds. They 
became independent in the last years of the reign of Khu-en- 
Aten, and so remained for a century, until again conquered by 
Rameses II. in his famous advance through Syria and into 
Asia Minor. Rameses married the beautiful daughter of 
the Hittite prince of his day, and their power remained very 
great in the regions of Hamath, Aleppo, and Carchemish, in 
the time of Solomon, and down to the 8th century B.c., when 
it was finally broken by the Assyrians. 

Very various opinions have been held as to their nationality. 
Some have compared them with Assyrians and Hebrews, 
others with Armenians, and others with Georgians and Chinese. 
Dr. Sayce thought they might be the same people as the 
Aryan race of Lake Van, which appears to have been of 
Medic origin, but the newly discovered letters favour 
none of these views, but serve to establish, with some 
approach to certainty, the fact that they were a Mongolic 
race, akin to the ancient Mongol tribes of Chaldea, generally 
called Akkadians, whose language is represented in our own 
times by the pure Turkic speech of Central Asia. They wore 
pigtails like the Tartars (from whom the Chinese derived the 
custom which was enforced on them at the time of the Tartar 
invasion) and their physiognomical type, as carefully portrayed 
on the Egyptian monuments, is exactly that of the Tartar 
tribes which now inhabit Turkestan. 

This explanation of the Hittite nationality fully agrees with 
the account in Genesis, where they are stated not to have be- 
longed to the Semitic race nor to the white Aryan race of the 
Caucasus and Asia Minor, but to the third or Hamitic stock, to 
which other tribes in Syria, in Asia Minor, and even in Egypt, 
also belonged. The Tell Amarna letters shew us that there 
was an enmity or rivalry between the Hittites and the Semitic 
peoples. This enmity led in Babylonia to the extirpation of 
the Mongolic stock, who were replaced by Assyrians and 
Babylonians of the Semitic race. In Palestine, the devastation 
caused by the Hebrew invasion almost rooted out the Mongol 
tribes, against whom the new conquerors always evinced a 
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racial hatred, and though not entirely destroyed, the power 
of the Hittites was gradually superseded throughout all 
Western Asia by the growing energy of Semitic peoples. 
From the general account which has thus been given of the 
contents of the Tell Amarna tablets, it will perhaps be seen that 
no find of equal historical importance has ever been made, since 
the early days of Layard’s excavations in Nineveh. A new 
chapter of ancient history has been opened, and it is the history 
of a time concerning which next to nothing was previously 
known, outside the Scripture account of the Hebrew conquest of 
Palestine. Not that this age is the earliest of which we have 
any monumental notice, for we possess a historic account of the 
wars of Thothmes III. nearly 150 years older ; but in the reign 
of Amenophis III. and of his son, the Egyptian records tell us 
little of what was then happening in Asia. Through the new 
letters, which constitute a very complete military and diplomatic 
chronicle, we learn what was the condition of Western Asia at 
the time when the Hebrews, having burst into Palestine from 
the Moab highlands, had established themselves in the Judean 
mountains round Jerusalem, and were pushing their conquests 
into the Philistine plains. We see that at this time the greater 
part of Syria owned the sovereignty of the Pharaohs, who had 
appointed native governors to represent the royal power, and to 
collect the tribute by the assistance of ‘troops of the palace,’ 
or royal Egyptian regiments of footmen and charioteers. But 
this authority was waning. It was supported by alliances and 
presents given to various kings and princes, as far east even as 
Nineveh and Babylon. In Mesopotamia, or the plains between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris—a region known to the Egyptians 
as to the Hebrews by the name Naharaim (‘the two rivers ’)— 
there was a division of authority, between the two kings of 
Assyria and Babylonia, who were at peace with one another, 
having established a fixed boundary between their dominions. 
Further west, in the land of Dusratta, King of Mitani, who 
dwelt, as we learn from other sources, on the east banks of the 
Euphrates, near the Taurus chain, there appears to have been 
an independent kingdom, with a mingled population part Semitic 
and part Mongolic.* Further north, in the Taurus rude tribes, 
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among whom the Tuplai are mentioned, were no doubt also inde- 
pendent, as they remained so till a much later period; but 
Assyrian trade had already reached this region, for tablets have 
been discovered in Cappadocia, written in an Assyrian dialect, and 
referring to trading matters, which appear to be probably as old 
as those under consideration. 

In Syria itself the Hittites ruled at Carchemish and at Kadesh 
on Orontes, where they had already resisted Thothmes III. in 
1606 B.c. Their relations with the Egyptians seem to have 
fluctuated. At one time they send peaceful embassies, and the 
Semitic kings are jealous of an alliance between the Pharaohs 
and the Mongol princes. At another, the Hittite chief is taken 
captive after flying across the Euphrates, and yet later they ad- 
vance and defeat the Egyptian governors. Dusratta, we find, 
was allied by marriage with Amenophis the Third, and Queen 
Thi, who grew up on the Euphrates, became a royal mother on 
the Nile. Further south, in Alosha, a region supposed to have 
been near Hamath in the plains east of the Lebanon, another 
prince—Phoenician or Assyrian by birth—was also counted as 
an Egyptian ally. 

The Phoenicians—as we know by Egyptian pictures—were 





* The scepticism of Halevy as to the Mongolic character of the Akkadian 
language is well known, but his objections do not bear the test of careful 
examination. Sir H. Rawlinson’s discovery of this language, and his con- 
clusions as to its character, are supported by the leading authorities, in- 
cluding Lenormant, F. Delitszch, Haupt, Hommel, Amiaud, Oppert, 
Pinches, and Sayce. Not only is the vocabulary Mongolic, but the 
grammar and syntax is that of an agglutinative speech, utterly irreconcil- 
able with the structure of the Semitic languages. The translation of 
bilingual texts in Akkadian and Assyrian, and of bilingual syllabaries, has 
set the matter on a firm basis, and the objections only arise because some 
scholars have improperly transferred Semitic words to the Akkadian list. 
To the same group belong the Susian and Cassite dialects, the Hittite, and 
the ‘ third lauguage’ spoken in Media in the time of Darius Hystaspes. 
Some four hundred Akkadian words are readily compared with those of 
archaic Turkic, Mongol, and Finnic languages, and the prepositions, pro- 
nouns, and verbal forms are those of the Mongolic group, and quite dis- 
tinct from any Semitic forms. Even in Chinese, the survival of these 
Mongolic words in a decayed condition is still traceable, as has been shewn 
by Lenormant and by others. 
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already great traders, who supplied art objects, ivory, and pre- 
cious stones, both to the Syrian princes and also to the Egyptians, 
They already had ships on the Mediterranean, and in these ships 
the ambassadors from the East, with their costly gifts, came 
safely down to the Delta. But no Asiatic power could vie with 
Egypt in military strength. The kings of Thebes accepted 
princesses of Semitic and Mongol race into their families, but re- 
garded the marriage of Egyptian princesses with Babylonian 
kings as beneath the dignity of their royal house. Their presents 
appear to have been insignificant, and the dowries which they 
promised were not promptly paid—if paid at all. 

In Southern Palestine the great Philistine fortresses were 
garrisoned by Egyptians, but the Judean highlands were already 
independent, and possessed by ‘the people of the Hebrew race,’ 
whose revolt, coinciding no doubt with the Hittite outbreak on 
the north, finally destroyed the Asiatic empire of Khu-en-aten. 

Thothmes the First and Thothmes the Third had set up 
pillars beyond the Euphrates in token of their victories, but after 
the fall of the eighteenth dynasty, we find Seti the First obliged 
to begin the campaigns, which his descendants repeated, as far 
south as the Sinaitic and Beersheba deserts. He was victorious 
over the Amorites at Kanana near Hebron, but Rameses the 
Great had to retake Ascalon, and to fight at Tabor and other 
places in Lower Galillee, before he could march northwards to 
Pheenicia and Asia Minor. Nearly a century elapsed before 
these conquests resulted in the recovery of the region lost by 
Khu-en-aten, and it was during this century that the Hebrews, 
under their earliest judges, subdued the greater part of Palestine. 

It will be seen therefore that the monumental information 
now available coincides in a very remarkable manner with the 
Old Testament history of the Hebrew conquest. It was during 
the time of Egyptian decadence that it became possible, politi- 
cally, for such an event to occur, and when Rameses the Great 
arose the Hebrews suffered oppression. Thus we read that Jabin, 
the Canaanite king of Galilee, had chariots of iron, and that the 
Sar or ‘chief’ of his host was Sisera. Rameses depended very 
much on his chariot forces for defeating the Asiatics, and the 
term Sar is used in Egyptian for a ‘ chief,’ while Sisera, a word 
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without any meaning in Semitic speech, appears to be also an 
Egyptian name, Ses-Ra, or the ‘Servant of Ra.’ Thus it appears 
that Jabin must have borne to Rameses the same relation that 
the princes of Alosha and of Mitani bore to Amenophis the Third. 
He was a tributary native prince, watched by an Egyptian force 
of chariots, with an Egyptian general in command. 

In the same way in which the first conquest of Palestine was 
due to the weakness of Egypt, the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Hebrew kingdom, under David and Solomon, coincided 
with another epoch of Egyptian decadence, when as yet the 
power of Assyria had not become dominant in the north. On 
the other hand the early period of the Exodus, coincides with the 
greatest period of the power of the eighteenth dynasty, which 
overthrew the ‘Syrian Shepherds’ in the Delta, and drove back 
the Asiatics to their home. The ‘ way of the Philistines’ was at 
that time held by strong Egyptian garrisons at Gaza and at 
Ascalon, and thus there was no refuge to be found for the 
Hebrew emigrants, on leaving Zoan, save in the wide regions of 
Seir and Sinai, which were never really conquered by the 
Pharaohs, although the Sinaitic mines had been worked much 
earlier by Egyptian settlers, and continued to be so worked much 
later. 

The Amu.or Sati, and the Seirites, appear in Egyptian records 
as pastoral people of Sinai and the southern deserts, often driven 
by drought to pasture their flocks on the borders of the Delta, 
and bearing desert gifts of collyrium for the eyes, and manna 
for the incense used in Egyptian temples. It was among these 
wanderers that the Hebrews found rest, and in this desert they 
grew strong, and thence went forth to conquer Moab, to pasture 
their flocks on the wooded and well watered hills of Gilead, and 
finally to break across the Jordan to their land of promise. Their 
invasion was the exact counterpart of that which occurred twice 
again in history; once when the Nabatheans and Arabs swept 
over Syria and drove back for a time the forces of Assyria; and 
once again when, from the same region, Omar and his desert 
Arabs entered Palestine, after the defeat of the Romans on the 
Hieromax. 

Not less interesting is the light which the new letters throw 
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on the civilisation of the age. We read of famous cities such 
as Tyre, Sidon, Ascalon, and Gaza, Accho and Byblos already 
flourishing. Of temples and palaces and gardens already built 
and enclosed. We read of horses and chariots, of carved wood 
and graven metal, of weights and measures, treasures of gold, 
silver, copper, bronze, and tin, precious stones and precious woods, 
and ivory also brought from the East, thrones and armour, and 
arks and statues of the gods; of ambassadors going to and fro, 
of ships in which they journeyed, of a settled population under 
native governors who levied tribute, and also of pastoral tribes 
with flocks and camels. We know that corn, wine, and oil 
already enriched the land, and that chariots and pavilions were 
adorned with plates of silver or gold. That iron, tin, lead, gold, 
and silver were dug from the mines, and bronze already in use. 
The civilisation of the age at all important centres was complete. 

The art of writing also was known, though we may fairly 
suppose that the native Phceenician alphabet was not as yet in 
use. The cuneiform character was not indeed, as some have 
argued, employed in Egypt, for otherwise we should not find 
the letters docketed in hieratic characters. Neither the script 
nor the language of the letters seems to have been understood at 
the Egyptian Court, for otherwise it would not have been 
necessary to despatch therewith the ‘ interpreters’ to whom there 
is more than one allusion in these letters; but by such aid the 
Egyptians who had been familiar with Asiatic populations for 
more than two centuries, were able to understand the missives, 
to which no doubt replies, written in Egyptian on papyrus, were 
sent, with the ambassadors on their return. 

All this story of an ancient civilisation also agrees with the 
Old Testament account of the times. We read in the Pentateuch 
and in the Book of Joshua of ‘ cities walled to heaven,’ and bear- 
ing the same names which they bear on the monuments. We 
read of treasures of gold, silver, and copper, and of harvests of 
corn, wine, and oil. We read even of ‘Babylonian garments, 
and of chariots of iron. The evidence of the monuments is a 
rebuke to hasty critics who have imagined such accounts to be 
anachronisms, and who would have us believe the Hebrews to 
have been savages, conquering other savages in an age when 
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writing and civilisation had no existence in the promised land. 
It is more than probable that we have also evidence in these new 
letters of the Divine name of Jehovah, as forming part of the 
names of some of the persons mentioned therein; and if this 
proves to be the case, it will be the earliest monumental notice of 
the Name as yet discovered. As regards the general religion of 
the country we find various references to well-known Asiatic 
divinities, Baal, Moloch, Ashtoreth, and Rimmon being among 
them. The polytheism of Asia and of Egypt was already fully 
developed, and the temples had their sacred arks, incense and 
libations, sacrifices and priestly processions. 

Another interesting religious fact is the constant use in these 
letters of the plural form, Elohim for ‘God,’ in a singular sense, 
as in the Hebrew of the Bible. The king is addressed in a 
regular phrase, Sarriya iliya Samsiya,‘My Lord, my Elohim, 
my Sun,’ just as in Hebrew the word Elohim is at times used of 
mortal men. It is also remarkable that each nation acknow- 
ledges the deities of the others as well as its own. Thus 
Dusratta invokes Amon of Egypt side by side with Ea of 
Babylon. This toleration was common to all early races, as we 
see clearly in the pages of Herodotus. One very curious letter, 
perhaps as yet not well understood, appears to refer solely to 
religious matters. The writer says: ‘I went, and fate plotted 
against the gods. I cried to him, and the gods took counsel with 
him in the night. I looked, and the god who is before thee had 
not come. . . He is not in the temple, he came not before 
me. No doubt the silence of the oracle is here to be understood 
as a reason given for not undertaking some enterprize ; for all 
military actions were, throughout the East, determined by a 
previous enquiry as to a propitious season. 

Civil affairs are not altogether forgotten in this correspondence. 
We have spoken of the building of palaces and planting of 
gardens, and in another short letter the writer says: ‘It is now 
time to sow the seed belonging to the King which is with me.’ 
Another writes: ‘I have collected the seventy asses which are at 
the service of my Lord (1, the King’s servant) from their stables, 
and have brought them into the (country) of the King my Lord.’ 
The troubles of government pressed hard on the Egyptian 
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governors. The energetic Ripaddi writes in one letter: ‘O 
mighty King, Divine Light, King, my Lord. I, thy faithful 
servant, have been very ill. The enemy has come against me, 
against the sons of thy faithful servant; they marched into the 
land of Pheenicia, conquering all the country. The city of 
Simyra and the city of Ramatha took arms against the governor, 
and I, in the city of Simyra, was at that time very sick.’ In 
another letter from the King of Alashiya we also find reference 
to an epidemic in his country. He states that the hand of the 
god Ninip had slain the people of his land. This letter also gives 
valuable evidence of the international laws, which are a century 
later very fully laid down in the famous treaty of Rameses with 
the Hittites. A native of Syria, we learn, had died in Egypt, 
leaving his family at home, and the Prince requests that any 
property he might have left should be restored by the hands of 
his ambassador. 

Such are the results so far as they are at present known of 
the wonderful collection found at Khu-en-aten’s capital in Upper 
Egypt. There is no doubt more to be learned from a complete 
and exhaustive examination of the letters, but the cream of the 
discovery has perhaps been already skimmed, and the details only 
remain to be filled in. It is to the patience and scholarship of 
Dr. Schrader and Dr. Winckler, with other German colleagues, 
that we owe the right attribution of date, and the discovery of a 
second language in which some of the epistles are couched.’ The 
mistakes which were due to the first hasty attribution of the 
collection to the later age of Nebuchadnezzar, have thus been 
corrected, and the value of the collection historically has so been 
proved to be much greater than was hoped at first. A single 
letter from Tell Amarna is of more value to the sober historian 
than a whole volume of critical conjecture as to the ancient 
history of Palestine, and as to the fortunes of the Hebrew race. 
C. R. Conver. 
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Art. IV.—ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES AND UNIVERSITY 
REFORM. 


T may at first sight seem strange and almost unintelligible 
to treat the question of University Reform from a purely 
economic standpoint. What possible connection can there be, 
it may be asked, between the principles of political economy 
and the principles of University education ? 

In the first place, then, in order to get rid of this 
presumption of paradox, no less an authority than Adam 
Smith himself may be quoted. He, at any rate, applied 
his principles to education—elementary, university, and 
even religious—just as he applied them to industry and 
commerce. In the fifth book of the Wealth of Nations 
there is inserted what may fairly be called a treatise on 
the instruction of youth and people of all ages, and the 
treatise is purely an application of economic principles sup- 
ported, as was the wont of the master, by a mass of historical 
instances. There is thus the best authority for the method of 
treatment proposed. 

But altogether apart from authority—and later writers 
on political economy have not had the wide grasp of 
Adam Smith and have narrowed the field of inquiry—let 
auy one candidly ask what are the real reasons for the 
appointment of the Commission with such large powers as 
that recently constituted and now at work? Why did the 
Universities themselves not adapt their systems to the require- 
ments of the times? Why did they not by gradual growth 
and expansion answer the appeals constantly made from with- 
out? There can be little doubt that in a system of education, 
as in a system of government evolution is better than revolu- 
tion, and Scotland for centuries has had a peculiar University 
system, which, in the past at anyrate, compared favourably 
with other national systems. 

It appears on examination that the reasons for this check to 
natural development were not so much educational as econo- 
mical, The simple truth is that certain monopolies had been 
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created and become so firmly fixed that natural adjustment 
from within was no longer possible. But a monopoly is simply 
absence of competition, and it is the principal object of political 
economy to inquire into the effects of competition, and nega- 
tively into the effects of monopoly. The problem of University 
Reform may thus be stated in economic language: How far 
should monopoly and regulation give place to competition and 
freedom ? 

Before going further, it may be well to give some illustra- 
tions of the abuses which have arisen in the past in University 
systems from fostering monopolies. The appeal to the past 
has the advantage not only of impartiality but of superiority, 
for with all our faults we cannot compare with our ancestors 
in the production of flagrant abuses. There is no need 
to go beyond Adam Smith. In his day the fellows, tutors, 
and other people in authority in the University of Oxford had 
become so very indulgent to one another that we are informed: 
‘The greater part of the public professors have for these many 
years given up altogether even the pretence of teaching.’ And 
it must not be supposed that the University of Oxford was an 
example merely of the evil effects of too great wealth in the 
hands of a corrupt corporation. Universities which suffered 
from poverty were by no means exempt from abuses of an 
economic kind. They discovered that their degrees—especially 
their medical degrees—had a commercial value, and they 
hastened to make the most of it. Down to a late period—we 
find Adam Smith’s* attention called to the fact just before he 
published the Wealth of Nations, 1776—the Universities of St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen were in the custom of granting degrees 
‘in absence, on the mere certificate of any two physicians that 
the individual they recommended was worthy the degree of 
M.D.’ On one occasion the University of St. Andrews went a 
little too far even for that age, and brought much discredit on 
itself because it rashly aud imprudently bestowed its M.D. on 
one Green, who was a stage doctor, that is to say, a man who 





* See Appendix to M‘Culloch’s edition of the Wealth of Nations, p. 583, 
note xxii., entitled ‘On the value and proper mode of conferring literary 
and scientific degrees.’ 
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went round to fairs and markets, stood upon a stage, and sold 
his pills and plasters like any other cheap-jack. No wonder 
that the reformers of those days prayed for a ‘ visitation’ on 
the part of Government. 

But the evil effects of unregulated monopoly were not 
only seen in matters which might be supposed to be 
tarnished by pecuniary interests. Adam Smith made a 
very careful examination of the principal Universities of 
Europe, and found that the whole system of education was 
on a false basis. Originally designed in the Middle Ages for 
the education of churchmen, nothing had been done to adapt 
it to the progress of thought and science on the one side, nor 
on the other to the different class of students. Accordingly 
Adam Smith describes several of these learned societies as 
‘sanctuaries in which exploded systems and obsolete prejudices 
found shelter and protection after they had been hunted out of 
every corner of the world.’ 

Thus, according to this eminent authority, at the end of 
the eighteenth century the teaching at the Universities was 
slovenly and inefficient because there was no connection be- 
tween work and payment; the subjects taught were for the 
most part survivals dependent on old endowments; the con- 
ferment of degrees was looked on as a source of revenue—the 
rich universities exacting a long useless expensive residence, 
and the poor simply selling degrees to all and sundry. 

The honourable exceptions were those where a great teacher 
by his personal reputation and influence attracted students from 
all parts—such was the case of Adam Smith himself—and where 
the teachers of law or medicine depended mainly on success 
in their profession, and not on the fixed emoluments of their 
chairs. In a celebrated letter Adam Smith* accounts for the 
great superiority of the medical school in Edinburgh in his day 
on the following grounds: that there were few bursaries, that 
the monopoly of its degrees was broken in upon by all other 
Universities, foreign and domestic, and principally, curiously 
enough, because the salaries of the professors were insignificant! 





* Op. cit., p. 583. 
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The mention of the insignificant salaries of medical pro- 
fessors is a warning to pass from the past to the present. A 
few moments, however, may be spent on the transitional period. 
Influenced by the glaring abuses at the time at which he 
wrote, Adam Smith thought that degrees should be abolished 
altogether ; he compares them to statutes of apprenticeship, 
and condemns them on the same grounds. Apparently he con- 
sidered that even in medicine it would be just as well to do 
away with any compulsory qualification. If degrees were re- 
tained he seemed to think that it should be a matter of indif- 
ference where the student obtained his knowledge, and that 
as a safeguard the professors of the University which granted 
the degrees should not be examiners. As regards payment, he 
supposed that if a subject was worth teaching and well taught 
—provided it was placed at no unfair disadvantage through 
the bounty given to other subjects—the fees would furnish the 
teacher with a just reward. In short, Adam Smith was so 
much impressed by the evil effects of monopoly in University 
education that he would apparently have substituted the ut- 
most freedom of competition. 

To a large extent the vast improvement during the 
present century in the Universities, both of the United King- 
dom and of the Continent, has been effected by the adoption 
of these principles laid down by Adam Smith. Speaking gene- 
rally the Universities, instead of remaiving sanctuaries for ex- 
ploded systems, have opened their portals to all kinds of new 
learning, and have applied new methods to old studies to such 
an extent that they have been almost revolutionised. The 
natural sciences, for example, have entered the front rank, 
and classical learning has been revivified by archeology and 
comparative philology. Sinecures have been abolished, or at 
any rate greatly restricted; old endowments have been turned 
from obstruction to construction, and the artificial restrictions 
imposed by religious tests have vanished. It the movement of 
progress must be described in a phrase it can only be called a 
movement from monopoly to competition—from antiquated 
regulation to natural liberty. Nor can it be doubted that these 
changes, viewed as a whole, have been decidedly beneficial, 
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for, not to mention other proofs, the Universities which were 
formerly confined to a class, have become more and more na- 
tional, and have given rise, as is always the case with strong, 
flourishing institutions, to the sincere flattery of imitation. 
There may be drawbacks and dangers—as I shall notice pre- 
sently—but, on the whole, the progress has been real and 
admirable. 

By some perversity of circumstances, Scotland has failed to 
respond to this general advance, and the main reason is pro- 
bably that the Scottish system was relatively the least in need 
of any drastic reform. The stationary state, however, in the 
midst of change on all sides, had become impossible, and at 
length the ‘ visitation’ has come, and the field is open to every 
suggestion of reform from the broadest principle to the smallest 
detail. The delay in passing the Universities Bill, which at 
the time was borne with much impatience, has had one very 
great advantage, for we are now in a position to see the re- 
sults of recent changes, and to benefit by the experiments and 
experience of other Universities. 

This reflection naturally leads to a statement of the 
main burden of my central argument. I have already 
noticed the deplorable condition into which the Universities 
of the world had fallen through the violation of broad 
economic principles resting on competition, and I have in- 
dicated that, in general terms, progress has consisted maialy 
in the re-assertion of these principles. But at this stage, in- 
stead of insisting simply that all we in Seotland have to do is to 
break down monopoly and give free play to competition, I wish 
rather to point out some of the dangers and difficulties which 
are apt to be overlcoked in unrestrained liberty, and some of 
the advantages which are apt to be forgotten in regulation 
and even in monopoly. And in doing this, it must not be sup- 
posed that I am trying to under-rate the benefits of competi- 
tion, or, in other words, the benefits of natural liberty, of the 
striving of individual effort, and of the freedom of private judg- 
ment. I believe most firmly, that not only in education but 
in industry, in government, and in all kinds of social improve- 


ments, for one step made by authority a thousand have been 
XVII. 21 
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made by liberty. But a very slight acquaintance with the 
writings of theorists or with the facts of history, shows that 
natural liberty or freedom of competition is not so simple as at 
first sight appears; and economists have recognised that, in 
certain cases, the presumption is in favour of regulation and 
not of laisser faire. I will take some of these exceptions 
most generally admitted, and indicate their bearing on some 
of the popular proposals for University reform. 

John Stuart Mill, the keenest supporter of liberty, both 
on moral and economic grounds, begins his list of excep- 
tions to laisser faire with the case in which the con- 
sumer of the commodity cannot be considered the best 
judge, or even a competent judge. ‘He is generally,’ 
Mill says, ‘the best judge (although this is not true uni- 
versally) of the material objects produced for his use. 

- But there are other things of the worth of which the 
demand of the market is by no means a test, things of which 
the utility does not consist in ministering to inclinations nor in 
serving the daily uses of life, and the want of which is least 
felt when the need is greatest. This is peculiarly true of those 
things which are chiefly useful as tending to raise the character 
of human beings. The uncultured cannot be competent judges 
of cultivation.’ Mill's practical conclusion—in which, as so 
often is the case, he simply follows Adam Smith—is that a 
government would do well to provide the people with compul- 
sory elementary education. 

The same principle may be equally applied to the educa- 
tion of the Universities. Take the case of the Arts de- 
gree. Can it be maintained that a boy fresh from school 
is a competent judge of the course of instruction which 
he should pursue as the best preparation indirectly for his 
professional career, or even for general culture? Is a lad 
of sixteen or seventeen fit to choose out of a large number 
aud variety of options? If he is left to himself, will he exer- 
cise his choice in a reasonable way? If the answer is in the 
negative (and surely no other answer is possible), the case for 
a certain amount of regulation is at once established. A cer- 
tain latitude in choice may be admitted, according to the 
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bent of the student’s mind—mathematical or linguistic, 
scientific or philosophical—especially in the later period of 
study, and no one wishes to retain unaltered the rigid system 
at present in force. But it would be a grave error to go too far 
in the opposite direction, and this is confirmed by experience. 
At the University of Cambridge, after passing a preliminary and 
a general examination in certain specified subjects, a student 
may complete his ordinary degree by choosing almost any 
subject as a special. He can range from theology to botany, 
or from law to logic. The idea of the promoters of the scheme 
was good—they wished to arouse the interest of the student, 
and they said: Surely out of twenty or forty subjects or parts 
thereof some one thing will interest you. In too many cases, 
however, the student said to himself: Of these twenty or 
forty things some one must be the easiest—art is long and life 
is short—I will take the easiest. It is well known that the 
popularity of a subject has often varied directly according to 
the indulgence of the examiners, as in the notorious case of 
the Botany “Special” some years ago. 

Even on economic principles it is a mistake to begin 
specialisation too early—it is a bad economy of time 
and strength in the long run. The first requisite is to train 
the general powers of the mind, and the wider the grasp of 
principles, and the greater the familiarity with scientific 
methods generally, so much the stronger later on will be its 
power of specialisation. We must remember also that with 
the great majority of students, specialisation even in the future 
can only refer to some kind of professional work—strict spe- 
cialisation limited to a particular line of research must always 
be confined to a few. The whole argument may be put in the 
concrete by saying that a man will be a better lawyer or a 
better doctor if, in addition to his purely professional studies, he 
has gone through a well-chosen course in the arts faculty, 
that is to say, if he has not begun to specialise too early. 

Closely connected with the free choice of subjects is the free 
choice of teachers. Supposing that a certain line of study has 
been laid down, and a certain standard fixed, does it matter in 
what place or in what manner the requisite learning is 
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acquired? In other words, shall attendance on certain classes 
be a necessary preliminary to the degree examination, or shall 
extra-mural competition be allowed to any extent? 

No one will deny that the extra-mural competition in the 
medical school of Edinburgh has been beneficial. It 
must be observed, however, in the first place, that the 
competition is strictly regulated. The teacher must be re- 
cognised as qualified by the University Court, and the number 
of lectures and the fees paid must be the same as in the 
University. Accordingly, if extra-mural teaching is to be 
allowed in Arts, simply on the ground of the success achieved in 
Medicine, it must be under similar conditions. Unless this is 
done the Scottish University system—lI take Edinburgh as the 
example—would be completely revolutionised. The Univer- 
sity would become like that of London a purely examining 
body. 

Everyone will allow that the University of London satisfied 
in the past, and still satisfies to some extent a great educa- 
tional want. So long as other Universities imposed religious 
tests, a purely secular University was obviously needed. And 
apart from this reason, which happily is no longer valid, it will 
always be desirable that there should be some means of re- 
cognising the efforts of private study, especially on the part 
of teachers, But it is generally admitted, even by those who 
think most highly of the University of London, that it should 
be regarded as an exception for exceptional cases rather than 
as a general model. In fact, at the present time, a strong 
movement is being made in favour of erecting a great teaching 
University in London on the lines of the older Universities. It 
is worth noting also that the University of Victoria, the new 
University for the North of England, makes attendance on 
specified classes in particular colleges a necessary qualification 
for its degrees. 

A most instructive case of the danger of unlimited unre- 
stricted competition in teaching was afforded, at any rate, until 
quite recently, by the University of Cambridge. Not only 
were there numerous professors in the University, but every 
college had its own staff of lecturers and tutors, and yet the 
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great mass of the real teaching was carried on simply by private 
tutors. There was thus on the one side a great waste of 
teaching power, and on the other the evils which naturally 
arise from unrestricted competition, especially cramming simply 
to pass examinations. It is interesting to observe that in 
recent years the aim of reformers at Cambridge has been to 
substitute organisation. Accordingly the professoriate has been 
strengthened, inter-collegiate lectures, University lectureships 
and readerships have been established, and the superintendence 
of the reading of students in small groups in the colleges has 
to some extent replaced the system of private teaching. Thus 
on all sides it seems to be recognised that unrestricted compe- 
tition with the simple object of passing an examination is not 
so beneficial as regulated study. 

But as regards the Scottish Universities—and Edinburgh 
may be taken as the example—there are other considerations 
of a purely economic character which must be kept in view. 
The resources of the University, including of course, the means 
devoted to the payment of the teaching staff, are largely 
derived from fees, The institution of options within the 
University will naturally to some extent lessen the revenues of 
the older chairs, and the adoption of extra-mural competition 
would still further diminish their revenues. Now it is tolerably: 
clear that if in the Arts faculty one of the results of the reforms 
in the curiculum is to make a more equal distribution of fees, 
there will be a very narrow margin wherewithal to entice the 
best men to enter the professoriate. Some people write and 
talk as if the honour attached to the office ought to be its own 
reward, But precisely the same argument would apply to all 
the professions—the Church, the Army, and the Government 
services for example. Now without denying for a moment 
the famous statement of Adam Smith, that honour forms a 
great part of the reward of all honourable professions, still 
the same authority may be quoted for the fact that the best 
paid professions will ceteris paribus attract the best men. Adam 
Smith gives a very remarkable example. In France, at the 
time when he wrote, the benefices of the Church were much 
more valuable than the chairs in the Universities, Accordingly 
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the Church drained the Universities of the best men; the best 
proof being that whilst the Church had produced very 
many distinguished men of letters and science, the Universi- 
ties had, according to the testimony of Voltaire, who was 
not strongly biased in favour of churchmen, produced 
only one whose works were worth reading—and he was 
a Jesuit. Adam Smith found in many other countries the 
same cause of inferiority in the Universities—namely, the 
superior attractiveness financially of other professions, especi- 
ally the Church. And it is obvious that unless sufficient 
emolument is attached to a chair, the chair is confined to inferior 
men, or to men of wealth. That is to say, just at the very 
point in the system where the utmost freedom of competition 
is desirable, namely, when the professoriate comes in contact 
with other professions, this fiction of honour being its own 
reward would destroy effective competition altogether. The 
example of other Universities seems to indicate that the object 
of reformers should be not so much to increase competition 
without as to improve the organization within, as, for instance, 
by a better-division of labour between professors and assistants, 
and by the institution of subordinate University lectureships. 
Even if extra-mural competition in Arts is not allowed, the 
institution of a number of optional subjects is liable to cer- 
tain dangers. I have already noticed how much the choice of 
special subjects at Cambridge was, and is still, no doubt, 
governed by the comparative easiness of the examinations. 
But if in a University the student must attend a qualifying 
course of eighty to a hundred lectures, this kind of danger is 
increased. That is to say, a subject may be chosen simply 
because it is the most pleasant approach to a degree, and not 
really for its educational or professional value to the student. 
And in common fairness it must also be pointed out that this 
danger may very readily be aggravated by the conscious or 
unconscious action of the teachers concerned. I have already 
quoted at length the opinion of Adam Smith on the stimulus 
given by self-interest even in the most honourable professions. 
Applying this principle he maintains that the teaching is likely 
to be most zealous and effective if, at any rate, some consider- 
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able part of the emolument depends upon the honoraries or 
fees of the pupils. As the point is of some delicacy, I again 
avail myself of the shelter of a quotation from this most 
eminent of Scottish professors. ‘In other Universities,’ he 
writes, ‘the teacher is prohibited from receiving any honorary 
or fee from his pupils, and his salary constitutes the whole of 
the revenue which he derives from his office. His interest is, 
in this case, set as directly in opposition to his duty as it is 
possible to put it. It is the interest of every man to live as 
much at ease as he can, and if his emoluments are to be pre- 
cisely the same whether he does or does not perform some 
most laborious duty, it is certainly his interest, at least as in- 
terest is vulgarly understood, either to neglect it altogether, 
or, if he is subject to some authority which will not suffer him 
to do this, to perform it in as careless and slovenly a manner 
as that authority will permit.’ To complete the argument, 
Adam Smith considers the alternatives of this controlling 
authority consisting of a corporation composed of the teachers 
themselves, or on the other hand of some purely external 
authority, and he gives striking historical examples of the in- 
efficiency of both methods of control. 

If, then, the force of this reasoning is admitted, under the con- 
templated system of options a considerable part of the emolu- 
ment of the teacher ought to consist of fees. But in this case it 
is the interest of the teacher, ‘at least as interest is vulgarly 
understood,’ to sacrifice everything to mere popularity. Even 
apart from pecuniary interest, it is obviously more pleasant to 
have a large class than a small one, and to receive applause 
rather than merely enforce discipline. It would be mere affecta- 
tion, with the experience of the past before us, to assert that we 
ought to build up the new system with the dominant idea that 
self-interest, ‘as vulgarly understood,’ will have no influence 
over either students or teachers. Other motives, no doubt, will 
always be present, and exercise a powerful sway—the love of 
learning for its own sake, the strict sense of duty, and above all 
the esprit de corps which animates every association of men. 
But in education, whether in the active or the passive sense, 
there is a good deal of hard work and even drudgery, and 
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economic or vulgar self-interest will often have its uses—and 
also, alas! its abuses. Accordingly, if a wider system of options 
is introduced it must be carefully regulated. The choice of 
subjects and the mode of teaching must not be subordinated 
entirely to ‘self-interest as it is vulgarly understood.’ The 
regulation from the educational point of view of the choice 
of subjects for the Arts degree seems to have been well 
attained in the scheme which has received the unani- 
mous approval both of the Senate and the Court of the 
University of Edinburgh. Certain subjects have been 
considered as fundamental compared with others, and so 
far the range of choice is restricted to three out of five. 
As regards the rest, although greater freedom of choice is 
allowed, it must still be under certain conditions. These con- 
ditions ensure both breadth and depth of study—breadth 
through making it obligatory to take at least one subject in 
the great departments—linguistic, philosophical, and scientific ; 
and depth, through compelling the student to take at least 
three allied or kindred subjects. It has been left, however, 
entirely to the wisdom of the Commission to devise the regu- 
latious necessary to prevent abuses of a purely financial char- 
acter. The Senatus not unnaturally would not venture to 
discuss a matter of such delicacy. 

There are other points of great difficulty in connection with 
the economic aspects of University Reform which will demand 
very careful consideration, but which I can only notice very 
briefly. The University, as the very name implies, is one body ; 
but it is composed of faculties with very different objects. In 
the main each of these faculties has in view training for pro- 
fessional life. The prevailing tendency is rather to emphasise 
than to under-rate this view of University education, and other 
professions besides law, divinity, aud medicine, are putting for- 
ward very just claims for treatment in a reformed University. 
The question then arises, how far shall fees earned in one 
department be devoted to general university purposes. It is 
plain that, even having regard to the principles so much 
insisted on by Adam Smith, the fees at present accruing to 
certain chairs are more than sufficient to attract the best 
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teachers, and are more than a merely fair reward for the 
labour involved. It is also plain that it is not merely the merit 
of the individual teacher which attracts these great numbers 
of students, but it is also the general reputation of the Univer- 
sity, resting largely on the labours of the honoured dead. 

This excess of income is partly analogous to the rent due to 
exceptional situation, and partly analogous to the price exacted 
by a monopolist. On either view the University as a whole 
seems to have an equitable claim to this ‘ unearned increment ;’ 
but looking at the question economically, it seems altogether 
inexpedient to use the revenue earned by one subject for 
something totally different: to take an extreme case, for 
example, to use half the fees of some medical chair to endow 
a new chair of (say) journalism or modern history. If the Uni- 
versity is to be regarded as mainly professional, then every pro- 
fession ought to be mainly self-supporting. The surplus income 
earned from medicine might be expended on additional medical 
teaching, or on those sciences which are most closely connected 
with it. The University as such may no doubt justly exact an 
equivalent for the use of its buildings, and to adopt commercial 
language, for the good-will of its business; but it would act pru- 
dently in expending this sum principally on the department in 
which it is earned. 

It is only an application of the same principle nega- 
tively to insist that money derived from the public purse 
should be mainly devoted not to professional but to public 
purposes. Adam Smith, with all his law of liberty, allowed 
that it is the duty of the State to promote those objects which 
would not be realised at all, or at best but partially, if left to in- 
dividual enterprise. Such, for example, are those branches of 
science and learning which from the nature of the case, could never 
attract large audiences—or in which payment by results in any 
form isimpossible. On this view it is to subjects of this kind that 
public or private endowments and any surplus earned by the 
University as a body should be applied. There is not the 
slightest fear that the supply of doctors, lawyers, and ministers 
will prove unequal to the demand either in quantity or quality. 
Accordingly there is no ground for public or private assistance 
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in educating men for these professions any more than in the 
case of various kinds of business, I have mentioned private 
endowments in this connection because it has been generally 
admitted by economists that private endowments ought to be 
subject not only to certain strict rules, but should be liable to 
revision according to any change in circumstances. 

In conclusion, it may be convenient to resume the main 
positions of the argument. At the end of last century the 
Universities of the world had become singularly inefficient— 
sometimes even hopelessly corrupt—through the violation of 
the principles of national liberty and competition, and the foster- 
ing of monopolies by means of old foundations and endowments. 
Progress subsequently has mainly been effected by the re-asser- 
tion of these economic principles. Accordingly, the presumption 
is, that in Scotland also, speaking generally, what is required is 
less monopoly and greater freedom. But,at the same time, as re- 
cent experience shows, there is some danger of going too far 
in the opposite direction, for in education as in other matters 
competition unrestrained and unregulated is liable to abuses, 
both from the point of view of students and of teachers. If I 
have seemed to dwell more upon this side of the question, it is 
simply because at the present juncture, owing to a natural re- 
action, the tendency is rather to overlook both the merits of 
the old system and the dangers of the new. 

J. 8. NICHOLSON. 








Art. V.—THE SPREAD OF GAELIC IN SCOTLAND. 
Being the Fifth Rhind Lecture. 


N this lecture I propose to deal with the extremely difficult 
question of the origin and history of Goidelic speech 

in the north of this island. Are we to regard it wholly and 
entirely as a language introduced from Ireland, or are we to treat 
it as of older standing in the North? In order to answer this, let 
us recall the view put forward as to the origin of Goidelic speech 
such as it is found in Ireland itself. It was described as an 
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Aryan language of the Q group influenced to a considerable 
extent by an Aryan language of the P group, and influenced 
also by contact with a non-Aryan tongue. It was further con- 
jectured that the conquest of Erinn by the Celts began with that 
of ancient Meath; and so far as concerns the account briefly 
suggested of the genesis of Irish Goidelic, it is enough to 
postulate the conditions implied once for all in Meath and on 
the opposite coast of Britain, somewhere between the Solway 
Firth and the Severn Sea. It would be hazardous to postulate 
the same conditions along the whole frontier land of Brythonic 
conquest. For example, it does not follow that wherever the 
Brythons made conquests in Britain, exactly the same regions 
must have been previously in the possession of Goidels : suppose, 
for example, as we have already done, that the Brythons extended 
their invasion to the valley of the Tay, we should be under no 
necessity to assume the Goidels to have preceded them there ; 
nor can I find any reason in fact to believe that the Brythons at 
first had intercourse in Fortrenn or anywhere north of the Forth 
with any other people than the native Picts. If, as is probable, an 
amalgamation between the ruling Brythons and the subject Picts 
of Fortrenn took place, the result would be a language consisting 
of Brythonic influenced by Pictish or else Pictish influenced by 
Brythonic: which of the two it would prove to be, would depend 
on the relative forces of civilization as well as on the force of arms 
of the races concerned. As a matter of fact we are not left 
altogether in the dark as to what did happen there in this re- 
spect : the resultant speech was Brythonic, but if we may judge 
of it by the few specimens left, it differed, as in Baeda’s Pean-fahel, 
more from the other Brythonic dialects than they differ from one 
another: that difference is therefore probably to be in great part 
ascribed to Pictish influence ; but with the fall of the Fortrenn 
dynasty, and the rise of that of Kenneth MacAlpin and his 
Goidelic supporters, that kind of Brythonic speech perished, 
leaving us now without an adequate idea, what a Brythonic 
language in Pictish mouths would be exactly like. 

Let us take another point of view : the Brythons, coming from 
the Continent later than the Goidels, stood nearer to Continental 
culture whatever it was, so that they may be presumed to have 
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been better armed, and therefore able to push their conquest of 
Britain further, as against the aboriginal inhabitaats, than their 
forerunners of the Goidelic branch had succeeded in doing. So 
far then we seem to have no warrant for supposing Goidelic to have 
been of ancient standing in the North; and as for any direct 
proof of its existence there in the time of Agricola or of Ptolemy, 
there is absolutely none that I know. We have, therefore, 
to show, if possible, how and when Goidelic speech was brought 
into Scotland. This is in part comparatively easy, as the immi- 
gration of the Dalriad Scots was an event of history. Now the 
territory of the Dalriad Scots in Britain was called not only 
Airer Dalriatai (‘the Border belonging to the Dalriads’), and 
Oirer Alban (‘ the Border of Britain ’), but also Airer Gaethel, a 
name of which there were various abbreviated forms, one of 
which has yielded the modern Argyle: it means the Goidels’ 
Border, that is to say, the border or fringe belonging to the 
Goidels: it has been rendered into Latin by Margo Scottorum, 
or the March of the Goidels, meaning in this instance the 
Goidelic settlers from Dalriada in the north-east of Ireland ; and 
it implies not only the introduction of Goidelic speech from the 
sister island, but also that the region beyond the border occupied 
by the immigrants was inhabited by a people who were not 
Goidels, a people characterized by the use of a language other 
than Goidelic: this was doubtless the Pictish of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. 

The settlement of the Dalriad Scots in Argyle brought them 
in time into collision with the ruling Picts ; and it is supposed, as 
already hinted in another lecture, that the trouble arising in con- 
sequence was one of the reasons why St. Columba visited the 
Pictish king Brude, in the neighbourhood of Inverness. He is 
said to have baptized Brude and converted his people to the 
Christian faith. To say the least of it, he laid the way open for 
the missionaries of his church to extend their labours to the 
northern Picts, to whom they became teachers. Among the 
things which the Columban clergy taught the Picts was doubtless 
their own Goidelic language. As to the extent to which the 
Dalriad settlers propagated the same in the west, the data are very 
precarious ; but we read that they spread themselves far beyond 
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Cantyre, and that Brude had to drive them back into Cantyre. 
However, it is not improbable that they took possession later of 
most of the west coast as far as Loch Broom or thereabouts. This 
may have been merely an expansion of their influence rather 
than anything like a conquest by force of arms. At any rate 
the later history of Alban teaches us that Airer Gaethel or Argyle 
was divided into, or considered to consist of, two parts, namely, the 
Argyle, belonging to Scotia or the kingdom of Scone, and this 
would be the more southern portion of Argyle, corresponding more 
or less to the present county of that name ; the other was the 
Argyle belonging to Moravia or Moray: this would be the 
northern strip reaching to the vicinity of Loch Broom. Here 
we have indications how all the western coast became Goidelic, 
and how the influence of Goidelic speech may have spread into 
Moray and the heart of the Pictish country of the North. 
Strange to say, the Norsemen probably helped the later spread of 
Goidelic from Man to Shetland, for though they seem to have 
always retained their own Norse, the chief language of their 
thralls on the west coast appears to have been Goidelic, so that as 
soon as the Norse master disappears, Goidelic has the ground to 
itself. This is perhaps to be accounted for in part by the fact 
that their thralls consisted, possibly to no inconsiderable extent, 
of men carried away from Ireland. 

Let us now return to Columba at Brude’s Court near the 
Ness, where the capital of the Highlands may be said to have 
been, even as it is still. We hear nothing of any difficulty 
of speech between the saint and the king or his nobles; but we 
do hear a little later of Columba preaching by interpreter to a 
peasant and his family somewhere, as it would seem, in the 
neighbourhood of the Pictish king’s headquarters. Similarly, 
when Columba happened to be staying in the island of Skye, 
two young men come by sea bringing their father in a dying 
state to the saint, who preaches to the dying man by interpreter, 
and baptizes him. He was a pagan and the chief, as he is called, 
of the Geona Cohors, which I have associated in another lecture 
with Cruithne’s eponymous son Ce. St. Columba’s convert 
was probably a Pict of the same race as Brude himself, and the 
representative of the power of that race on the mainland over 
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against Skye. Neither there nor in the neighbourhood of Inver- 
ness is there any reason to suppose any Celtic tongue prevalent 
at that time, except in so far as the Scots had introduced their 
Goidelic, which was the saint’s own language. 

The Dalriad Scots had come over to Britain towards the end 
of the fifth century under Fergus Mor mac Erca, but the chief 
organiser of their state was his great-grandson, Aidan son of 
Gabran, who was helped to the kingship in no small degree by 
Columba, who saw in him the making of a strenuous leader. 
Let us take the scanty references to Aidan in the Irish Chronicles. 
in order. In 574, he is made king of the Dalriad Scots; 
in 579 and 580, we read of engagements of Aidan’s in Orkney, 
whither he would seem to have undertaken an expedition. 
In 581, Baedan mac Cairill died, who was king of the Ulidians or 
Irish Picts, and wielded so much power that he is referred to in 
Irish literature as deriving tribute from Munster, Connaught, 
Skye, and Man; he is also represented as receiving the hostages 
of Aidan at Ros na Rig in Semne, which is now called Island 
Magee, near Larne in Antrim. He also had troops over in 
this country engaged in opposing the Angles in Manann, a 
district which we cannot better define than by a vague 
reference to the positions of Slamannan or the Hills of 
Manann, and Clackmannan, so called from the sacred Stone 
of Manann, now more commonly associated with the Bruce. 
Perhaps we are to understand chiefly by the Plain of Manann 
the land skirting the Forth, especially between Stirling 
and the Pentland Hills; but whatever it exactly comprised, 
Baedan is said to have cleared it of the Angles, and to have re- 
tained possession of it until his death. Brythons, Dalriad Scots, 
and Ulidian Picts, at various times combined to oppose the ad- 
vance of the Angles, and to contest the possession of one of the 
finest sites for a city in the whole world, that of this great historic 
Edinburgh of yours. The combination appears to have been 
joined by Aidan during the lifetime of Baedan mac Cairill. 
Aidan had here probably some claim based, as one may suppose, 
on the fact of a settlement of Dalriad Scots somewhere in these 
parts, as there probably was also of Ulidian Cruithni or Picts 
from Ireland. In 582, one reads of Aidan fighting a battle in 
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Manann, in which he was victorious, but hardly anything 
else is known. In 590, one reads also of a battle of Leithrig, 
in which he was engaged, but with what result or even 
against what foe, one is not told. Then we come to the battle of 
Circinn in 596, in which Aidan is said to have prevailed, but at 
the expense of losing four of his sons: this was the war of the 
Miati, as Adamnan calls it. Soon after this, Aidan’s patron and 
friend, Columba, died; and we pause next with the year 603, 
under which a great war with the Angles is mentioned, in which 
Aidan, assisted by Maeluma, son of Baedan mac Cairill, at the 
head of the Ulidian Picts, was defeated in a great battle by 
ZEthelfrith and his Angles: according to Beda, it was fought at 
a place called Degsastan. Lastly, Aidan died in the year 606, 
when he was 74 years of age, and when he had been king for 38 
years. I have incidentally mentioned Baedan, who was not king 
of Ulster in the wider sense, but of the Ulidians, the True 
Ultonians or the non-Celtic peoples of the North of Ireland. Now 
the story of the power he enjoyed is hardly intelligible except 
on the supposition, that he was the head of some sort of federa- 
tion of a group of the ancient inhabitants, who happened to be 
still more or less independent. 

Such is a brief account of Aidan, and such are the glimpses it 
gives of the great activity, in his days, of the Dalriad Scots, and 
to a less degree of their neighbours and kinsmen the Ulidian 
Picts or Cruithni. Not only had both of them settlements in the 
neighbourhood probably of the Firth of Forth, but the Dalriad 
Scots, so far from contenting themselves with their other terri- 
tories, made expeditions by sea as far as the Orkneys. Their 
object in these expeditions is not very clear, but they were pro- 
bably in search of new settlements, or defending settlements 
already made by their kinsmen. This renders it not incredible 
that the war of the Miati, in which Aidan fought the battle of 
Circinn, took place, if not in the district called Circinn, and 
comprising Angus and the Mearns, at any rate somewhere in 
the Cisgrampian district beyond the Forth. The site of that 
battle is very important, as it affords a sort of indication where to 
look for a settlement of the Scots beyond the Forth. That 
settlement should prove, wherever it was, a focus from which 
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Goidelic speech was propagated among the Picts east and south 
of the Grampians; for the Dalriad Scots brought with them as 
their language, the Goidelic which became the Gaelic of Scotland 
in the modern sense of the word. 

Here, as elsewhere not unfrequently in the history of this 
country, we have to reason backwards from ascertained facts to a 
state of things anterior to them, and less adequately recorded, if 
at all. We set out from the history of the Kenneth mac Alpin 
dynasty and their central dominion on the Tay: from them and 
that district Gaelic was propagated during the whole period of 
their rule. Before the triumph of Kenneth, the unsuccessful 
supporters of the claim of his race to rule belonged to the same 
region so far back as we can trace them. This brings us to the 
time of Aidan, who seemingly found Scots already settled there, 
or else founded a settlement of Scots there by direct interference, 
involving presumably his fighting the battle of Circinn. This is 
countenanced by the fact that the Scottic dynasty of Kenneth 
traced its pedigree back to Aidan. Thus the Tripartite life of St. 
Patrick makes the saint address Fergus Mor in the following 
words :—* Though thy brother has not much regard for 
thee to-day, it is thou who shalt be king: from thee shall 
be the kings in this land and in Fortrenn for ever,’ to which 
is added the remark, ‘and this was fulfilled in Aidan, son 
of Gabran, who took Alban by force.’ Similarly, a tract on 
the Picts, written, according to Dr. Skene, before the year 
1373, refers to the Scots as belonging to the tribes of 
Thrace, which probably meant the story connecting Scotti 
with Scythia, and speaks of their clearing for themselves a 
sword-land among the Brythons. This is explained to mean the 
Plain of Fortrenn first and the Plain of Circinn afterwards. 
Here the mention of the Swordland in the Plain of Circinn re- 
fers to the quartering by the Kenneth dynasty of some of its 
representatives in the Mearns, and from a passage in the Pictish 
Chronicle it is known that Fetteresso or Fodresach, in the parish 
of Fordun in the Mearns, was in the Swordland here in question. 
Putting this aside, the earlier Swordland of the Scots was among 
the Brythons and in Fortrenn : in other words, it was acquired at 
the expense of the Brythons of Fortrenn, who must accordingly 
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be supposed to have also ruled or claimed to rule over the central 
region of the Tay, that is, roughly speaking, the province of 
Gowrie. Here was Scone, which became the capital of the 
Scots, and at Scone was preserved the Lia Fail, the so-called 
Stone of Destiny : it was the palladium of the Scot, and believed 
to have been brought from Tara in Ireland. Whether this was 
the real history of the celebrated stone at Scone, now supposed 
to be in the Coronation Chair at Westminster, or not, it is highly 
probable that the Scots, when they settled at Scone, did bring 
their palladium with them. The question of the credibility of 
the legend in its entirety is a matter of minor importance, but 
great interest attaches to it as an indication, whence the makers 
of the kingdom of Scoue were supposed to have come. 

The recorded settlement of the Dalriad Scots in force in Argyle 
in the fifth century was probably by no means their first coming 
over to the north of Britain, and we may have to place the be- 
ginning of the immigrations of the Ulidian Picts somewhat earlier 
still; altogether this is a matter of much greater uncer- 
tainty than the movements of the Scots. It is, however, to 
them that we are perhaps to refer the name of the river Earn 
and that of Loch Earn and Strath Earn. On this point I may 
mention a saint Foelan or Faolan, who is called in hagiological 
documents Foelan of Rath Erann, that is, of the Fort of the 
Erna or the Ivernians. Now, St. Foelan is supposed to have 
left his name to the parish of St. Fillans, at the east end of 
Loch Earn, and the church of Aberdour in Fife is dedicated 
to him. He flourished about the beginning of the sixth 
century; and besides his churches in North Britain he had 
one in Leinster, and he is described as of the race of Aen- 
gus Nadfraech, king of Munster. Now, did the saint’s estab- 
lishment prove of sufficient importance to give his name not only 
to St. Fillans but also to account for a new name being given 
to the loch, the river, and the strath? In case it did, it would 
go some way to account for the introduction of Goidelic speech 
into that neighbourhood, as Goidelic is likely to have been at the 
time, if not the prevailing language of Foelan’s people, at least 
their fashionable language. The more probable account, how- 
ever, is that Foelan chose the district of the Earn for the scene 
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of his labours as already containing a population of Ivernians 
from Ireland. It was a long way from Munster to Athole, but 
so it was from Emly, for instance, with which the name of Foe- 
lan’s teacher, Ailbe, is associated, and Emly, though somewhat 
more south than Tipperary without being far west of it, happens 
to be specially mentioned as a place which owned the sway of 
Baedan mac Cairill. However, we are by no means obliged 
to suppose that the Erna from whom Rath Erann took 
its name, must have come from the spot where that name 
is attested, as it is possible that it was borne also by kindred 
tribes in the northern half of Ireland. Lastly, another pupil of 
Ailbe was Colman of Druim-Moér, who settled in one of the 
islets in the Lake of Menteith, called Inis Mocholmdg, now 
Inchmahome. 

In this connection may be also meutioned, that Irish pedi- 
grees trace back to the seed of an Eber, son of Ir, a family 
which they call the Eoganacht of Mag Gerginn in Alban; that 
is to say, those descendants of a great ancestor Eogan, who had 
found their home in the Mearns. There were in Ireland itself 
several tribes of Eoganachts or descendants of a mythic Eogan, 
as for instance, those who gave their name to Tir Kogan, ‘ the 
land of Eogan,’ now made into Tyrone, as the English name of a 
county in the north of Ireland. Irish pedigrees also trace 
Macbeth back to ancestors in Ireland, while they speak, in 
quite another direction, of a Clann Conaill Cirr mic Echach Buidhe 
as the Men of Fife, which means that a certain ruling family or 
families in Fife were derived from a well-known ancestor in Ire- 
land. All this goes to show that adventurers from Ireland found 
their way into the heart of the Pictish country and sometimes 
settled there. They possibly brought with them not only an in- 
trepid spirit but also a skill in war superior to that which had as 
yet been acquired by the Picts of the North. But be that as it 
may, the fact of the intercourse between Ireland and Britain is 
not to be doubted: it is to be seen on almost every page of Irish 
literature, and it probably means intercourse mainly with the 
Picts of Alban both on the west coast and inland as far as the 
watershed and across to the Moray Firth, not with the Brythons 
of Fortrenn, the conquerors of some of the Picts and the natural 
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enemies of the whole race. The primary cause of the emigra- 
tion from Ireland may be supposed to have been the Celtic con- 
quests in that country, especially after the native Ivernians, 
known as Ulidians or True Ultonians, had been driven out of 
Oriel and crowded into the north-east corner, between Loch 
Neagh and the sea. This would take us back beyond the middle 
of the fourth century, if we may rely on the year 333 as that of 
the conquests of Oriel by the Three Collas, and from that time 
the emigration of adventurers to Britain might probably be ex- 
pected. That we cannot be far wrong in this surmise is proved 
by the fact that the Scotti appear by name in the history of 
Roman Britain for the first time not long afterwards, to wit, in the 
year 360: thus we learn from the pages of Ammianus that 
the Scotti joined in the determined attack then made on the 
Roman Province by the Picts, a name under which we are, 
as early as the year 306, made familiar with the Caledonians 
and other peoples of the North. Once this career of plundering 
the Roman dominions had been entered upon by the natives of 
the north or the north-east of Ireland, there would be no limit to 
the area over which the movement might be recruited; all the 
North of Ireland would probably come under the influence of its 
attraction, all the West as far south as the Shannon, and possi- 
bly a good deal further. 

The Picts welcomed their kinsmen from Irelandin their attacks on 
the Province; but was this likely to be the only kind of encourage- 
ment given them by the Picts? Hardly. The Picts had a long- 
standing feud with the Brythons of Fortrenn, whose encroachments 
must have always been a trouble tothem. The Picts still held 
possession of certain strong positions on the Tay and the Almond. 
Accordingly Saint Columba, who had visited Brude at his northern 
headquarters, near the Moray Firth, can be traced not long 
after on the Tay with Brude’s successor, Gartnait. The latter’s 
headquarters are supposed to have been at Abernethy, where he 
was the restorer or, in some other way, the benefactor of a church 
dedicated there to St. Bridget of Kildare. The Saint is said to 
have taught the tribes on the ‘Tay, and to have, with the support 
of the king, subdued all opposition there, whatever that may have 
exactly meant. Now, we find that Columba, who is not 
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mentioned residing as teacher at the court of King Brude, 
seems to have been able at Gartnait’s to pursue his work systema- 
tically: it is probable that on the Tay he found a population even 
then, with whom he could treat in his own Goidelic tongue. What 
the Picts of the North seem to have done with the immi- 
grants from Ireland was this: they settled them on their southern 
boundary and on the Tay, where they were always in danger from 
the Brythons. 

Thus they may have planted them at an early date, com- 
paratively speaking, on the southern side of Athole and 
the border-lands of Fortrenn, including the district near and 
around Loch Earn. Still more important must be regarded the 
settling of them in Gowrie and the neighbourhood of the Firth 
of Tay, which drove as it were a Goidelic wedge right through 
the centre of the Cisgrampian country. The land thus granted 
to their Goidelic allies by the Picts was probably the border or 
marches immediately threatened by the Men of Fortrenn, who 
naturally lost no opportunity of seizing upon it, and the Miatic 
war, in which Aidan fought the battle of Circinn, can hardly 
have been unconnected with the contest going on between the 
Brythons, whose old name was that of Meeate or Miati, and the 
Picts or Caledonians on the Tay. Aidan was then introducing 
Goidels there for the first time, or else he was coming to the aid 
of Goidels already settled there. Granting either alternative to 
be in the main correct, one can understand how the Goidelic lan- 
guage spread over Athole, and how from Gowrie it gained ground 
in the course of time on both sides of the Tay. My theory briefly 
stated comes to this: the Picts allowed—perhaps invited—their 
Goidelic allies to settle on their marches to help them against 
their hereditary foes of Fortrenn. The Goidels or Scots did so, 
but in due time they contested—and successfully contested—the 
rule of their Pictish masters. This exactly fits in with the tra- 
ditional account of Kenneth MacAlpin’s victory: the Scots, ac- 
cording to that, acquired their power by massacring the nobles of 
the Picts, which closely resembles the Welsh story of the triumph 
of Hengist and his Jutes; and the similarity of the two legends 
seems to argue a similarity in the facts underlying them. But to 
bring evidence such as would directly establish the correctness 
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of this view, is rendered impossible by the slenderness of 
our data. It only remains, therefore, to examine it in the light 
of the later history so as to see how far it explains the facts of 
that history. 

Now, if the Scots were placed by the northern Picts on 
their frontiers to act against the Brythons, it is but natural 
to expect that, as they became firmly established on the 
Tay, far away from the Pictish base of operations, they would 
tend to assert their independence of the Picts and to fight for 
themselves. Supposing this to have become history, one might 
find at one time no less than four competitors for power in the 
Cisgrampian area. Thus there would be the Brythons, called 
successively Mzate, Verturiones and Men of Fortrenn; there 
would be the settlers on the Tay speaking Goidelic and called in 
Latin Scotti, whence their English designation of Scots; there 
would be the Picts of Circinn or Angus and the Mearns, repre- 
senting the portion of the ancient Tzxali who dwelt this side of 
the Mounth, in the enjoyment possibly of the assistance of their 
kinsmen beyond it; and lastly, there would be the Northern Picts, 
who had access to the arena by way of Dunkeld and a retreat 
northwards open to them when worsted. We leave Gartnait, pre- 
sumably of that race, in this district of the Tay, at the end of the 
sixth century: we have then to skip a whole century and more 
before the curtain lifts again to shew us a Northern Pict still 
wielding power in the Cisgrampian region. He bore the name of 
Nechtan, called Naitan by Beda, who records his conforming in 
the year 710, to the Church of Rome, in the matter of observ- 
ing Easter. The Columban clergy, refusing, however, to accept 
the change, were at length forced by Nechtan in 717 to leave his 
dominions, whereupon they crossed the mountains to their kinsmen 
the Dalriad Scots. This had doubtless the effect of alienating 
the whole Columban Church, and forsome reason or other, Nechtan 
left his throne in 724 and became a cleric. The next king was a 
certain Drust, whose supporters were not at peace with Nechtan’s 
friends, since we read of the latter capturing and binding Drust’s 
son, Simal, in 725, which led Drust to retaliate on Nechtan. In 
the ensuing year a third competitor for power appears in the per- 
son of Alpin, son of Eochaid, and brother to another Eochaid. 
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The brothers Alpin and Eochaid were Dalriad Scots, and they 
burst into activity simultaneously in 726, when Eochaid becomes 
king of Dalriada and Alpin proceeds to oust Drust from power 
in the region of the Tay, which he succeeds in doing, so that he 
becomes king there himself, that is, doubtless in the narrowest 
sense, king of the Scots on the Tay. A fourth competitor was 
watching his opportunity, namely, Ungust or Angus, king of the 
Men of Fortrenn, and in 728 a battle is fought between him and 
Alpin at Moncrieff, near the junction of the Earn and the Tay. In 
this battle Alpin was defeated and lost his son, while Angus’ power 
was increased. Soon afterwards Alpin sustained a still more crush- 
ing defeat at the hands of Nechtan, who had returned to secular 
life. Alpin fled, leaving his men and his territory in the posses- 
sion of Nechtan as the result of this battle, fought as it is sup- 
posed, at Scone. It is to be noticed that the sympathy of the 
Irish chronicler is recorded very decidedly in favour of Alpin, 
and doubtless the latter’s men were the Goidels of Gowrie and 
Athole: both his battles. were fought in the central region of the 
Tay, where he would seem to have commanded his chief support. 
The next conflict is between Angus and Nechtan ; the latter was, 
it would appear, retreating, for the battle between them was 
fought in 729, near a lake Lochdia, supposed to be Loch Inch 
formed by the waters of the river Spey, and Nechtan was com- 
pletely routed, losing several of his chief men. Angus was now 
called king of the Picts, but it still remained for him to defeat 
Drust, which he did at a place called Druimderg Blathmig, iden- 
tified with the headland called the Red Head of Angus. This 
would seem to indicate that the principal seat of Drust’s power 
was Circinn, or the region of Angus and Mearns, that is, roughly 
speaking, the modern counties of Forfar and Kincardine. 

After Alpin’s failure, an attempt was made by another Scot, 
named Talorgan son of Congus, but he was defeated and driven 
over the mountains to seek refuge among the Dalriad Scots, like 
Alpin before him. As to Alpin, he died leader of the same Scots 
in 741, after their political existence had been put an end to by 
Angus, who saw in them a serious danger to his rule over Alban. 
Angus would seem to have also been resolved to keep a firm hand 
on Athole: at any rate we read under the year 729 of his having 
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Talorgan, son of Drostan, king of Athole, put to death. But 
in another direction we find him founding the bishopric of St. 
Andrews, as if desirous of conciliating the people of Fife. Be 
that as it may, Angus secured for the Men of Fortrenn a power 
which they retained without much interruption till the middle of 
the ninth century; but a few more details as to the events of that 
long interval will be useful as completing the evidence of the 
close connection between the Dalriad Scots and the Scots on the 
Tay. In 768 an attempt was made to resuscitate the power of 
the Dalriad Scots by a certain Aed Finn. The latter waged war 
against Ciniod, son of Wredech, who was then king of the Picts ; 
but Aed was defeated, and his death figures under the year 778. 
The next thing to notice is the occupation of the throne by 
Conall, son of Taidg, whose name Conall is decidedly Goidelic. 
Conall reigned but a short time, being ousted by Constantine, 
who became king of the Picts. Conall fled to the Dalriad Scots, 
where Constantine’s son was in command, and Conall’s death in 
Cantyre is recorded under the year 807, while Constantine con- 
tinued to rule over the Picts till his death in 820. He was 
followed by his brother Angus, who died in 834, when Drest, son 
of Constantine, is mentioned as king, but this was contrary to 
the rule of the Pictish succession ; so one reads of another king 
besides Drest, namely Talorgan son of Wthoil, who was acknow- 
ledged probably by the northern Picts, This was an opportunity 
for another attempt on the part of the Scottic dynasty to urge 
their claim by force of arms, which was in fact done by one 
bearing the name of Alpin, king of Scots. In the war which 
ensued, Alpin was at first successful, but a second battle in 
the same year was disastrous to him. Dr. Skene finds that 
tradition points to the Carse of Gowrie as the scene of this 
Alpin’s attempt, and mentions Pitalpin, now Pitelpie, near 
Dundee, as the locality where he was defeated, and he calls 
attention to a Rathalpin or Alpin’s Fort, now Rathelpie, near St. 
Andrews, as a possible indication that Fife was the province in 
which he established himself after his success at the beginning of 
the contest. If that be so, it seems to shew that the interests of 
the Scottic dynasty had been making progress there since the 
time when Angus had thought it expedient to establish the 
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bishopric of St. Andrews. It probably means also that the 
language of the Scots, namely Goidelic, had been gaining ground. 
It had doubtless been rapidly becoming dominant in Gowrie and 
Athole, and its spread in Fife may have been helped by settlements 
of Goidels there; for the time from which the Clann Conaill 
Cirr dated in Fife is not known, so that we may provisionally 
reckon them, for instance, among the factors in the propagation 
of Goidelic speech beyond the Forth. The reign of Drest and 
Talorgan brings the story down to the year 836; then follows 
Uven, that is doubtless Owein, son of the Ungust or Angus who 
had died king of the Picts in 834 ; and, as Owein’s accession was 
not according to the rule of the Pictish succession, the northern 
Picts had probably another king. Years before Owein became 
king of the Picts, he was ruler of Dalriada; it was there also he 
seems to have died, namely, in an attempt to repel the Danes. 
The latter were followed—more correctly speaking, perhaps, 
assisted—by Kenneth, son of that Alpin the Scot who was 
defeated and slain in 834. Kenneth accordingly got possession 
first of Dalriada and a few years afterwards of the kingdom of 
Alban: the year of his triumph is regarded as 844. 

From the advent to power of Kenneth mac Alpin and a 
Goidelic dynasty, the spread of their language must have pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate during their two centuries of more 
or less continuous rule ; and what traces there may be discovered 
in Scotch place-names of the supercession of Brythonic and Pictish 
speech by the Gaelic of Kenneth’s adherents, is a question de- 
serving of the attention of the philologists and antiquaries of 
Scotland. I will, however, not dwell on it here, as it is 
enough for my purpose that in most of the country from 
the southernmost point of Galloway to the Tay, and a certain 
distance beyond that river’s main stream, the Anglian speech, 
which you call Broad Scotch, superseded a Goidelic language, 
not a Brythonic one, at any rate to any considerable extent. So 
far, then, as this is concerned, one expects a certain amount of 
uniformity in the Scotch dialects, and one actually finds it, until 
one proceeds to leave the watershed of the Tay on the way 
towards Aberdeenshire, where the difference of dialect can escape 
nobody. This, I take it, represents an ancient state of things: here 
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the language superseded by English among the mass of the people 
was not Gaelic, but the Pictish of the descendants of the ancient 
Tzxali; or, at any rate, Pictish had been prevalent there much 
more recently, and left far fresher features of its habits of pro- 
nunciation surviving than in the other districts where English 
made conquests. The corner of the country represented by the 
earldoms of Buchan and Mar figure comparatively little in the 
early history of Alban. So Aberdeenshire may well have been 
one of the last districts in which the Pictish language survived, 
and next to it the country this side of the Mounth adjoining 
Aberdeenshire, and reaching south as far perhaps as Dundee and 
the Firth of Tay. Let us, then, consider the Aberdeenshire dialect 
for a moment: can anything Pictish be fixed upon in that dialect ? 
I am inclined to think there can; and I would begin with a 
question which passed my understanding when I first heard an 
Aberdeenshire farmer hailing a neighbour with the words: 
Foo’s a’ wi ye? This, as I afterwards learned, would be in English, 
How is all with you? And owing to forgetting that far is 
‘where’ in Aberdeenshire, I completely missed the point of a 
pithy after dinner speech in which the speaker triumphantly 
said, Zak awa’ Aberdeen an’ twal’ mile roon’ an’ far are ye? 
But my purpose of comparison would be still better answered by 
instancing the stock question, Fa fuppit the fite fulpie? in which 
we have f no less than four times for-the wh of the equivalent 
English, ‘ Who whipped the white whelpie?’ But why, it may 
be asked, do I fix on that f as Pictish? In the first place it is 
known from other sources that the non-Aryan aborigines of these 
islands treated the nearly related consonants w and v differently 
from the Celts, when they made Dovinia into Duibhni, and Ever 
into Ebher in the south-west of Ireland, and the Anotava of Ptolemy 
into a form yielding the name Daven in Loch Daven. Iam here 
tempted also to introduce a Galloway name, though there are 
several 1easons for layiag no stress on it: when English finally 
conquered that district, the language which it superseded was not 
Pictish but Goidelic ; but if you will recall the earlier history of 
the Picts of Galloway, you will remember that they were for a 
long time subject to the rule of the Angles of Northumbria, who 
not only formed the secular rulers there, but also had a succession 
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of bishops at Whithorn, the old Church of St. Ninian, better 
known to ecclesiastical historians as Candida Casa. There, then, 
the English of the ruling Angles came probably into direct con- 
tact with the Pictish of the subject race, and what was the 
linguistic result? I cannot answer that question in full, but only 
just enough for my present purpose; to wit, the English name 
Whithorn became Futern, as the name figures in Irish literature. 
That form may possibly be regarded not so much as the result of 
a Goidelic modification as of a Pictish habit of pronunciation 
which made English wh into /, whether Pictish happened to be 
the vernacular on the Solway or near the Mounth. The same 
dialect is even more sharply distinguished by its thin vowels,* as 
for instance when in Aberdeenshire do and moon become dee and 
min. This likewise is probably to be ascribed to the influence of 
the long extinct Pictish: at any rate Goidelic phonology has no 
explanation to offer of any kind. 

Finally, enough and more than enough has been said in this 
lecture to convince you how difficult it is to trace the early spread 
of Goidelic speech in the Cisgrampian area of ancient Alban: 
the kernel of this difficulty may be put into the question; When 
was the first Goidelic-speaking community settled on the banks 
of the Tay? I have attempted to answer it, but in a very lame 
fashion, by referring it vaguely back to the time of Aidan the 
Dalriad Scot and his Miatic War. Supplement this by the pro- 
bable fact that the clergy of the Columban Church also formed 
propagators of the Goidelic speech of the Scots, and under the 
conditions I have suggested, perhaps I may be admitted to have 
done the best I could; but it will occur to some that these con- 





* For calling my attention to this I have to thank Dr. Murray, and on 
turning to his book on ‘ the Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland’ 
(London, 1873), I find that his conclusions and mine as to the dialect be- 
yond the Tay, supplement one another in a striking manner; his map 
would serve the purposes of my theory, while the latter finds in Pictish the 
defining cause, which Dr. Murray’s data did not suggest. Roughly speak- 
ing, the western boundary may be represented thus : from the junction of 
the counties of Perth and Forfar on the Firth of Tay draw a line to the 
east of Glamis, to the west of Forfar and on to Clova, whence it should 
join the Highland Boundary and approximately follow it to the Moray 
Firth near Nairn. 
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ditions have never before been laid down, and that the difficulty, 
therefore, which I have been trying to solve, has never before been 
discussed. That is true, and one would search in vain for any 
treatment of it in books on the history of Scotland. This is 
because their authors assume that the Picts spoke a Celtic 
language, that they were in fact Aryans. If writers holding 
that view differ among themselves, it is simply on the question 
whether the Picts were Goidelic or Brythonic, whether they were 
more like the Irish or the Welsh. But just as the Basque lan- 
guage is crammed full of words borrowed from the surrounding 
dialects of Romance, so doubtless Pictish in its last stages was 
full of Celtic loan-words. Nevertheless it is by means of those 
loan-words that historians usually try to settle the Pictish question. 
How futile this must be, can be shown from the case of a language 
whose vocabulary is homogeneous as compared with Basque: I 
allude to Welsh, which however contains a comparatively small 
number of words borrowed from Latin; but when it was tried to 
prove that Welsh was an Aryan language, the first attempt was 
based, I believe, almost entirely on words which were found, on 
examination, to have been drawn from Latin. Here the attempted 
proof was no proof, though the conclusion was true; but in the 
case of Pictish not only is the attempted proof worthless, but in 
my opinion the conclusion drawn by means of it is wrong. The 
Picts, whatever they were, were no Celts, and in the next lecture 
I hope to return to them as a race, which, however brave and 
hardy, cannot be called Aryan. 
Joun Ruys. 





Art. VL—THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 


HE Spanish or Modern Inquisition has long been a byeword 
among us for intolerance, cruelty and tyranny ; and such 
words as ‘inquisitorial’ have passed into our language with 
an uncommonly bad meaning. Yet the amount of information 
upon the subject possessed by even the well-informed is 
markedly small. Not many Englishmen, probably, could ex- 
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plain offhand the reason why those convicted by the tribunal 
were handed over to the secular arm: fewer still, the law by 
which its decisions were governed: and fewer again, the 
source, older than Christianity itself, from which the court 
took its name and form. A general notion that the Inquisitors 
were a set of monks who used to go about torturing and burn- 
ing English Protestants, seems to represent the summit to 
which popular knowledge has attained. 

The reason of this ignorance is not very far to seek. The 
Inquisitors so loved to surround all their proceedings with the 
darkest mystery that the history of the tribunal is written only 
in its archives. And until Llorente, the secretary of the 
Inquisition at the time of its suppression by Napoleon, made 
public a fairly exhaustive summary of these, there existed 
hardly any accessible materials from which any accurate 
sketch could be drawn. The narratives of a few escaped 
prisoners, published in violation of their oath of secrecy, 
formed the only information as to its working which had, till 
then, been given to the outer world. 

Many causes, too, went to prevent Llorente’s Historia 
Critica de la Inquisicion from being received as a revelation. 
The book was avowedly written in the interest of King 
Joseph Bonaparte and the afrancesados; and some very 
obvious errors in judgment that it contained, coupled with the 
author’s quite inexplicable destruction of a great part of the 
archives on which it rested, caused it to be entirely re- 
jected by its Catholic critics. Later researches, however, 
have shown the main facts narrated by Llorente to be 
perfectly true, and such writers as Prescott and Buckle have 
borne ungrudging witness to his honesty. Yet the clumsiness 
of the style and arrangement of the book have prevented it 
from obtaining anything like popularity, and it may be doubted 
whether many English readers have more than a secondhand 
knowledge of its contents. 

Hence it has come about that the history of the Inquisition 
has been considered by recent writers from three widely differ- 
ent points of view. According to the first, both in time and 
popularity, the Inquisition was invented by the Popes for the 
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aggrandisement of the Papal power alone, and its procedure 
was framed by the Roman priesthood from sheer love of cruelty 
and bloodshed. The best example of this, which we may 
call the ultra-Protestant view, is the work of Dr. Rule, (the 
late head of the Wesleyan body in England) which forms, by 
the way, the ouly complete history of the Inquisition in our lan- 
guage. Thesecond or ultra-Catholic view has the support of the 
learned Von Hefele and his translator Canon Dalton, together 
with that of all the Spanish writers from Balmez and Carnicero 
down to Don Orti y Lara. In the eyes of these gentlemen, 
the tribunal was a singularly mild and gentle one, only anxious 
to save souls, and the blessed means of freeing Spain from 
those civil wars and insurrections which invariably followed 
the advent of Protestantism into the other countries of Europe. 
The third view is that put forward by the Protestant his- 
torians Von Ranke, Heinrich Leo, Havemann, and Dr. Dyer, 
to whom may be added the Catholics De Maistre and Lenor- 
mant. It must be mentioned in fairness that it is also adopted 
‘in the alternative’ by Von Hefele. This theory is that the 
Inquisition was a purely royal and not a Papal tribunal, for the 
excesses of which the Popes cannot consequently be held 
responsible. 

Now, of these three theories we may at once dismiss the 
two first from consideration, for they are in no way borne out 
by the facts. Itis not true that the Spanish Inquisition was 
the exclusive work of the Papacy, or that its officials were 
actuated solely, or even mainly, by the desire of shedding 
blood. Nor, on the other hand, is it true that the Spanish 
Inquisitors were particularly gentle in their methods, or 
that Spain, under their rule, was any more free from the 
curse of civil war than other European countries. There 
remains the theory of the historians ; but, however loath I may 
be to differ from writers of such great authority, I cannot say 
that I agree with it wholly and without qualification. In the 
following pages I shall endeavour to show that while the 
Spanish Inquisition was not more markedly cruel in its pro- 
cedure than other contemporary tribunals, it was yet founded 
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in injustice of the most sordid kind, which the Papacy was 
willing enough to sanction for its own ends.* 

When Ferdinand was crowned with Isabella in 1474, he.can 
hardly have dreamed that his grandson and immediate suc- 
cessor would rule over the most powerful state in Europe. 
The position of the Crown in Castile was well-nigh desperate. 
The Moorish kingdom of Granada, still strong from its alliances 
with the African powers, was a lasting menace; a great part 
of the Castilian nobility, backed by both Portugal and France, 
were in arms for a pretender; and the weak government of 
Henry the Impotent had left even the well affected part of the 
people without much respect for the law or royal authority. 
And, worse than all, the new sovereigns were without that power 
of the purse which so often enabled a Henry VII. of England 
and a Louis XI. of France to dispense in some sort with the 
power of the sword. The net revenue of the Crown was less 
than that of the smallest of the Military Orders, and the 
collection of the supplies voted by the Cortes was only 
accomplished with great difficulty. Never since the time 
of Alexander had a king set to work to construct a great 
and enduring empire with such scanty resources. Yet the 
spirit of the age was on the side of Ferdinand. The time 
had passed when feudal vassals could successfully rebel 
against their sovereigns ; and the measures of the king showed 
no signs of faltering or weakness. The king of Portugal and 
his allies were conquered in the field ; the revival of the Santa 
Hermandad gave the Crown a gendarmerie capable of making 
the law respected; and the union, begun in 1476, of the three 
great orders of Santiago, Alcantara, and Calatrava with the 
kingly office, provided Ferdinand at once with a force for the 
reduction of Granada and with the means of rewarding his 
own followers. But the greatest difficulty remained unsolved. 





* To save constant references, [ may say that all the facts set out in the 
sketch that follows (unless otherwise specially mentioned) are to be found 
in the works of Dunham (History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1832), 
Prescott (Ferdinand and Isabella, London, 1845, and Philip II., London, 
1859), Liorente (Hist. Crit. de V Inquis., Paris, 1817), and Dr. Dyer (Hist. 
of Modern Europe, London, 1877). 
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How was the royal revenue to be immediately increased with- 
out alienating the affection of those citizens who formed the 
only class then liable to taxation ? 

Had Ferdinand found an answer to this question that was 
in any way agreeable with justice, we should all revere his 
memory as that-of one of the wisest, as well as one of the 
most crafty of monarchs. But unfortunately justice to his 
subjects was one of the last ideas to enter into the head of a 
king of that time. Confiscation or robbery under forms of law 
was the remedy to which feudal sovereigns had always looked 
in times of pecuniary pressure, and to confiscation Ferdinand 
accordingly turned. 

Having thus determined, there could be no doubt as to 
which of his subjects it would be at once most popular and 
most profitable to despoil. Under the tolerant rule of the 
Moorish princes the Jews of Spain had made for themselves a 
position to which their co-religionists among the Christian 
nations of the North looked with vain longing. Their skill in 
learning, in finance, and in medicine had passed into a proverb, 
and it is still apparently thought an honour for an English 
Jew to claim descent from the Sephardim or Jews of the 
Peninsula. And thanks, partly to their aptitude for commerce, 
partly to the fact that they remained at peace while their 
Christian brethren were wasting their energies in public or 
private war, they had succeeded in getting nearly all the rea- 
lised wealth of Spain into their ownhands. The chronicles of 
the time are full of complaints as to the confusion that this 
caused, and it was indeed openly recognised in legislation. 
Thus the Fuero of Cuenga provides that all contract between 
a Jew and a Christian should be valid, ‘ except the contract of 
usury, because the Jews always exact the return of double the 
money they advance, whether for a long ora short time.’ And 
the Cortes of Burgos in 1315 asks that the Jews should only 
receive by way of usury about 33 per cent., and that the debts 
due to them by Christians should be reduced by one-third. 
And in the Cortes of Valladolid in 1385 a complaint was made 
that the hereditary governors of the seigneurial towns were 
in the habit of imprisoning the citizens and ill-treating them 
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until they agreed to become sureties for money borrowed from 
the Jews—a way of raising revenue which seems to combine 
all the inconveniences that have ever been urged against ‘in- 
direct’ taxation. 

It is curious that a great number of the nation which has 
been distinguished above all others for steadfastness in religion, 
should, by a pretended apostasy, have given Ferdinand a 
pretext for attacking this mass of wealth: yet such was 
actually the case. Some seventy years before his accession, 
the Christians, maddened by the extortions of their creditors, 
had risen against them with such fury that 5000 Jews are said 
to have been massacred by the mob in one year. Terrified 
by this and by some other riots that had occurred earlier, the 
Jews sought baptism in crowds, nearly a million souls (accord- 
ing to some authors) in this way changing their creed. But 
such conversions were in nearly all instances only feigned, and 
the New Christians (as they were henceforth called) began to 
marry into noble but impoverished Spanish families, and to 
secretly propagate there the faith which they had only 
formally renounced. But by this the New Christians had 
brought themselves within the royal power. The laws of 
Spain (whatever some writers may say to the contrary) were 
always terribly severe against apostates from the Christian 
faith,* and in some parts of Aragon there yet lingered the 
tribunal which Innocent III. had set up for the suppression of 
those Manichean heretics whom we call the Albigenses. All 
impenitent or relapsed heretics that were brought before this 
court, were burnt alive, their goods being equally divided 
between the king of the country, the Papal Chamber, and the 
tribunal itself. A modification of this system Ferdinand 
determined to introduce into Castile, and in November, 1478, 
a Bull was obtained from Sixtus IV. by which Ferdinand and 
Isabella were authorised to appoint two or three Archbishops 
or other high ecclesiastics as inquisitors ‘to seek out heretics, 
apostates, and fautors of heresy in all the kingdoms and lord- 





*Orti y Lara. La Inquisicion, Madrid, 1877, pp. 24, 899, where the 
extracts from the different codes and laws are well brought together. 
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ships’ of the two monarchs. The Inquisitors were to be of 
not less than forty years of age, masters or bachelors of 
theology, and doctors or licentiates of Canon Law, and were 
to judge those brought before them ‘according to the laws 
and customs.’ These last words Ferdinand seems to have 
interpreted as meaning the local fueros and the Siete Partidas, 
then, as now, the common law of Castile. The heretic, by the 
latter code, was to be burnt alive, and his goods confiscated 
to the king. 

At the outset, the formation of the court received a check 
from an unexpected quarter. Deeply religious as Isabella was, 
her tender heart did not allow her to join in the persecution 
even of those whom she doubtless considered the most guilty 
of her subjects, without a last effort for their reclamation ; and 
for two years the installation of the tribunal was suspended, 
while attempts were made to confirm the Jewish neophytes in 
their new creed. But these attempts, which Llorente hints 
were not made in good faith, utterly failed, and by the end of 
1480 the Queen’s resistance was overcome. In September of 
that year, one of the Inquisitors of Aragon (to which kingdom 
Ferdinand had succeeded the year before), and another Domi- 
nican were appointed the first Inquisitors of Castile, with a 
secular Abbé (a doctor of Canon Law and a member of the 
Queen’s Council) and one of Isabella’s chaplains as their Asses- 
sor aud Procurator-Fiscal respectively. At first there seems to 
have been some doubt as to whether the royal mandate was 
meant to extend beyond the towns and villages belonging to 
the Queen in person, a misconception which immediately caused 
a highly significant emigration of the New Christians to other 
parts of the kingdom. The remainder of the year was spent 
in royal edicts to the civil authorities to be active in aiding the 
tribunal, and in legislation by the Cortes of Toledo against such 
Jews as had not gone through even the form of conversion ; 
but with the year 1481 the Inquisitors began their work. Their 
first proclamation, dated the 2nd of January, called upon the 
Marquess of Cadiz (the celebrated Ponce de Leon) and the 
other nobles in whose territories the new Christians had taken 


refuge, to sequestrate the goods and deliver the persons of the 
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immigrants to the Inquisition of Seville, the Inquisitors consid- 
ering that escape from their jurisdiction was in itself sufficient 
proof of a leaning towards apostacy. It also stated that refusal 
to comply with this request would cause the refusing party to 
be a considered a fautor of heresy, and therefore liable to the 
greater excommunication and the loss of his estates. The 
nobles replied by sending in such crowds of prisoners that the 
Inquisitors were compelled by lack of room to remove from 
the Convent of St. Paul at Seville, where they had first sat, to 
the fortress of Triana. 

It soon appeared that the new judges were not likely to err 
on the side of lenity. Four days after the first proclamation 
six persons were handed over to the secular arm and burnt as 
impenitent ; in March seventeen more underwent the same 
fate; and by the end of the year 298 in all had been hurried 
to the flames. The presence of three priests among the num- 
ber showed that the Judaizers had found converts in the most 
unexpected places, while the other victims were for the most 
part people of wealth and position ‘whose goods,’ as Llorente 
remarks ‘became the prey of the fisc.’ The campaign which 
Ferdinand had just opened against the Moors, and which was 
destined to bring to a glorious end the 800 years’ crusade, was 
in no danger of languishing for lack of funds. 

The Pope. was not backward in asserting his claim to a pre- 
dominant part in these proceedings. As soon as the arrests 
began, many of the New Christians fled to Rome, where they 
implored the help of the Holy See. Sixtus, glad no doubt of 
the pretext for interference, received them graciously, and in 
January 1482, despatched a brief to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
In this, the Pope complains that the new Inquisitors have 
violated all rules of law by imprisoning and torturing many 
innocent persons, and by despoiling them of their goods ; that 
he would at once deprive them of their office if it were not for 
his respect for the King and Queen; and that he had never 
meant to give to the sovereigns the power of appointing the 
officials of the tribunal (the words to that effect having been 
inserted in the Bull by error), which power belonged to him- 
self upon the presentation of the General and Provincial of 
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the Dominican Order. These last words explain, I think, the 
real cause of Sixtus’ intervention. He had thought in promul- 
gating the Bull that he was authorising a mere revival of the 
Languedocian or Dominican Inquisition, whose officers he 
could always appoint, and whose sentences, subject to revision 
by himself, would be inspired by the Canon Law. Instead of 
this, the King and Queen had formed their tribunal of persons 
attached to their own court, who, for the benefit of the Crown, 
were burning and plundering such of the lieges as the King 
had no reason for protecting, without much regard for anything 
else than the amount of their property. This brief was imme- 
diately followed by another, appointing the General of the 
Dominicans and seven other monks of the Order to be Inquisi- 
tors in addition to those nominated by the Crown. These Papal 
Inquisitors were directed to pass sentence only in conjunction 
with the Ordinary of the Diocese, or in other words, to follow 
the practice of the Dominican tribunal. The operation of a 
code of procedure drawn up by the Pope for the observance 
of all the Inquisitors both in Castile and Aragon was suspended 
a few months after its expedition, on condition that the Inquisi- 
tors should strictly follow the decreta sanctorum Patrum et juris 
communis. What these words mean is not very clear. The 
decreta sanctorum Patrum are plainly the Papal Decretals which 
Gratian 300 years before had incorporated with the Canons; 
but what are the decreta of the jus communis? Certainly not 
the Common Law of Spain, because the laws of Castile, where 
the goods of heretics went to the King, were quite different 
(as the Pope knew) from the code of Aragon, by which the 
King was forbidden in the clearest language to confiscate the 
property of any of his subjects. I can only suppose that the 
Pope’s jus commune is the law common to the whole Church, 
which taken in conjunction with the other words would seem 
to express the Canon Law pure and simple. Yet this compro- 
mise must have proved unworkable, for Isabella seems to have 
written to the Pope before the end of the same year, pleading, 
in reference to some New Christian attacks, that neither she nor 
Ferdinand had any eye to pecuniary profit in establishing the 
tribunal, and imploring the Pope to settle the procedure once 
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and for all. Sixtus replied that he had implicit belief in the 
purity of the motives of the Queen (which was no doubt true 
enough), and of Ferdinand’s (which is much more doubtful), 
and in August 1483 the desired Bull arrived. This instrument 
is a curious example of what the Court of Rome thought to be 
the best means of dealing with heresy, at the very time when it 
was quite willing to consent to harsher measures being em- 
ployed. By it, any person who has lapsed into heresy may 
confess his fault before a Spanish prelate of pure (ie. un- 
Jewish) blood, and is then, after performing the private and 
not public penance imposed on him, to be declared free both 
in person and estate from all proceedings of the ‘Inquisitors. 
Yet this Bull seems rather to have represented the maximum 
of the Papal demands than to have been seriously intended, 
for it was revoked two days after its expedition. Two months 
later the Pope abandoned all attempts to mitigate the severity 
of the Inquisitors’ proceedings, and appointed Tomas de Tor- 
quemada, one of the Inquisitors named in the brief of January 
1482, and then Prior of a Dominican monastery, to be Inquisi- 
tor-General of Castile and Aragon, with full power to make 
such rules as he might think fit for the governance and guid- 
ance of the Spanish tribunals. 

The means by which Ferdinand secured this victory over 
the Holy See would take one too far out of the scope of this 
paper,* but his measures soon showed that he intended, after 
his manner, to push his triumph to the uttermost. Closely 
following upon Torquemada’s appointment, there appeared a 
royal edict announcing the formation of a council to assist the 
new Inquisitor iu his functions. The Inquisitor-General for the 
time being was to be its ex officio President, but the remaining 
three members were to be appointed by the King alone, and 
were not bound to be even ecclesiastics. They had an equal 





* The Pope’s inducements may be briefly stated thus: the withdrawal of 
Ferdinand’s opposition to his measures in Sicily ; the successes of the latter 
against the Moors, which could hardly fail to be pleasing to such a crusad- 
ing Pope as Sixtus: the acknowledgment of the Pope’s right to absolve 
certain persons (more than 400 in all) who had fled from Spain and had 
been sentenced in absence by the Inquisitors. 
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voice with the President in all matters that did not exclusively 
depend on his ecclesiastical authority, and even in these had a 
‘consultative vote.’ Down to the time of its suppression by 
Napoleon, this council continued to play the leading part in 
the affairs of the Inquisition, and was called by the significant 
title of ‘the Supreme.’ One of its first acts was to decree the 
institution of four inferior tribunals at Seville, Cordova, Jaen, 
and Ciudad Real ; but this brought it at once into conflict with 
the Papal Inquisitors appointed by the Bull of 1482, and Tor- 
quemada found it necessary to issue, in 1484, a code of rules 
which formed, with some addition and amendment, the working 
instructions of all the Inquisitors of Spain, until their office was 
finally abolished. As I shall afterwards have to show the work- 
ing of this code when I come to treat of the Inquisition’s pro- 
cedure, I will only here remark that of the twenty-seven ar- 
ticles that it contained, seven refer to questions of confisca- 
tion, and that in every case the effect is less favourable to 
the accused than the practice of the older tribunal. On the 
other hand, the concurrence of the Ordinary of the diocese 
seems to be assumed by the 26th article, although Llorente 
suggests that this was evaded in many cases by the appoint- 
ment of one of the Inquisitors as the Ordinary’s delegate. 
The whole of Torquemada’s statutes were approved by In- 
nocent VIII. ina Bull issued in February 1486. 

It was unlikely that such sweeping measures should come 
into operation without arousing the opposition of the nobility 
of Aragon, where most of the officers of the royal court were 
descendants of New Christians. The assent of the Cortes of 
Aragon and the oaths of the justizia and other high function- 
aries to support the new judges, were obtained by Ferdinand 
at Tarracona before the publication of the new regulations, 
and the consequent abolition of the Dominican tribunal was 
decreed at the same time. But the appearance of the new 
code called forth a storm of indignation. The nobles sent an 
envoy to Rome to protest against the confiscatory clauses, 
which, they contended, with perfect truth, contravened the 
ancient laws of the kingdom. Failing to obtain the redress 
that they sought, they procured the assassination of Peter 
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Arbues, one of the Inquisitors whom Torquemada had sent into 
the Archbishopric of Saragossa, the 10,000 reals paid to the 
assassins being subscribed by all the Aragonese of Israelitish 
blood. But Ferdinand had now obtained a weapon which en- 
abled him to set at naught both Jew and noble. The night 
of Arbues’ murder the mob of Saragossa rose and (it is said) 
would have massacred all the New Christians, but for the 
assurance of the boy Archbishop that full justice should be 
done upon the murderers. In the sequel, 200 persons were 
burnt for their share in the plot, and hardly a noble family in 
Aragon was left without at least one member who had been 
subjected to penance. Similar riots in Valencia and Catalonia 
were suppressed with extreme severity, and only Barcelona 
held out, to be appeased, strangely enough, by the issue of a 
Bull in 1847, appointing a special Inquisitor for that Arch- 
bishopric, with power to name his own delegates. In 1490, 
Torquemada’s jurisdiction was extended to Majorca, and in 
1492 to Sardinia. In the latter year the last Moorish kingdom 
was extinguished by the fall of Granada, and all the Jews who 
refused baptism were expelled from Spain. 

And now, both the open and the secret purpose of Ferdin- 
aud were fulfilled. The Moorish power was for ever broken, 
and the door closed by which the African kings had long been 
wont to pour their Mussulman hordes into Europe. The Jews, 
whose insolence of wealth had once led them to try to buy 
possession of Gibraltar, the key of Spain, had been driven 
from the country. And the nobles of Aragon had received a 
lesson which seemcd likely to prevent them from asserting for 
some time their statutory right of rebellion. Had Ferdinand 
at this juncture ceased to promote the activity of the Inquisi- 
tion, it would probably have fallen, like the Dominican institu- 
tion, into decay, and only some confused traces of its tyranny 
would have remained for the amusement of antiquaries. But 
this was by no means the intention of Ferdinand. While 
Navarre was unconquered the unity of Spain was still incom- 
plete, and the conquest of Navarre demanded gold even more 
loudly than the schemes which the king had already brought 
to fruition, The stream of confiscations which had hitherto 
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poured into the royal treasury was evidently running low, and 
some new means had to be devised by which the current 
might be again increased. Like a prudent man, Ferdinand 
began by scrutinizing the doings of his servants. The Inquisi- 
tors had for some time complained that their salaries were not 
always punctually paid, and had sought to remedy the defect 
by retaining these, and apparently a little more, out of the 
confiscated property. The aid of Alexander VI. (himself a 
Spaniard) was invoked, and a brief, in February 1495, forbade 
the Inquisitors to dispose of confiscated goods without a royal 
warrant under pain of the greater excommunication, while a 
year later Cardinal Ximenes was directed by the Pope to en- 
quire into the sum unlawfully retained by them, and to de- 
mand its restitution. Finally, in November 1501, another Bull 
ordered every cathedral in Spain to set aside one canonry for 
the support of the Holy Office, and thus even the expenses of 
the tribunal ceased to fall upon the king’s shoulders. All con- 
fiscations henceforth passed without deduction into the royal 
treasury, and such remained the law of Spain as long as it 
contained Inquisitors. 

But although Ferdinand had been hitherto able to bear 
down all opposition to his favourite ‘engine of government,’ 
he could not guard against an indiscretion within the tribunal 
itself, which seemed likely for a moment to bring all his 
schemes to naught. Lucero (whose name, as Peter Martyr of 
Angleria insisted, should have been Tenebrero) had been ap- 
pointed Inquisitor of Cordova, and by his violent conduct 
there had given great offence to the people. About five years 
after the new endowment of the Inquisition, and as the year- 
long regency of Philip I. had just closed, he availed himself 
of the pretended confessions of some Jewish penitents to fling 
nearly the whole of the chief families of the town into prison. 
An insurrection, in which some writers have seen a covert at- 
tempt to restore Juana, immediately followed. It was with the 
greatest difficulty prevented from spreading further, and was 
only appeased by the imprisonment of Lucero and the retire- 
ment of the then Inquisitor-General Deca, Cardinal Ximenes 
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was appointed in the place of the latter, and all the notes on 
which Lucero had based his prosecutions were destroyed. 

But the enemies of the Inquisition had now become aware 
of their strength, and in the very beginning of the Navarrese 
war the Cortes of Aragon, assembled at Mongon, seized the 
opportunity to wring from the King and the Pope concessions 
which made the concurrence of the Ordinary in all the pro- 
cesses of the Inquisition obligatory, and at the same time 
limited the jurisdiction which it had lately usurped over cases 
of bigamy, usury, necromancy, and other crimes. 

At length, in 1516, Ferdinand died, having four years before 
completed his conquest of Navarre—an event which was 
largely brought about by the distribution among the nobles 
of that country of the gold obtained by confiscation, and 
which was followed by the incorporation of the new conquest 
in the inquisitorial system. He left behind him an empire, 
outwardly, at all events, united, under the regency of Ximenes, 
who the same year established the tribunal in Oran, the 
Canaries, and the recently discovered New World. It had 
forced its way against much opposition into Sicily about six- 
teen years earlier. 

_ And now began the most serious danger which the Inquisi- 
tion had yet had to face. Before the arrival of the future 
Charles V. in Spain, the New Christians had made him an 
offer of 800,000 gold ducats on the condition that the proce- 
dure of the Inquisition should in future be public, by which 
they probably meant that the witnesses’ names should be com- 
municated to the accused. This was evidently a great temp- 
tation to Charles, who consulted (it is said) all the universities, 
colleges, and learned men both in Spain and Flanders as to 
whether the offer could be legally accepted, and was answered 
in the affirmative. The step was strenuously opposed by 
Ximenes, in a letter in which he reminded the king that the 
same offer had been repeatedly made to Ferdinand; but 
Ximenes died the same year, and was succeeded as Inquisitor- 
General of Spain by Charles’s tutor, Adrian de Florencio, 
afterwards Pope Adrian VI. On the meeting of the Cortes of 
Castile at Valladolid, in 1518, that body presented to Charles 
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a petition praying that the Inquisition might be ordered to 
conform in future to ‘the Holy Canons and the rules of the 
Common Law,’ that its judges might be ‘of noble birth, so 
that it may be hoped they will be faithful to their duty;’ and 
that it might be permitted to the Diocesan Ordinary to share 
their functions ‘as he has a right to do.’ As the petition was 
backed by the deposit of 10,000 gold ducats in the hands 
of the Chancellor Selvagio, and the promise of a similar 
sum when the law prayed for should be made, Charles 
found little difficulty in agreeing to the proposition. But 
he postponed the issue of the edict until he should have 
met the Cortes of Aragon at Saragossa, to which city he 
was attended by the Chancellor. The latter had drawn up 
a project of law which really covered most of the objections 
brought forward against the proceedings of the tribunal, and 
would have made its practice far more fair towards the ac- 
cused (if the justice of prosecuting for opinion be admitted) 
than that of any court of justice then existing in Europe. Un- 
fortunately Selvagio died before his project passed into law, 
and in the interval that elapsed before his successor was 
chosen, Adrian succeeded in turning Charles completely 
round. Something, however, was achieved. In his farewell 
address to the Cortes, Charles announced his will that the 
Inquisition should be made to conform to the ‘holy canons, 
ordinances, and decrees of the Holy See,’ and that nothing 
should be permitted contrary to them; that the Pope should 
be consulted in all difficult cases; and that wrong-doing In- 
quisitors should be punished by the secular judges. The 
same process of remonstrance and concession was gone 
through with the Cortes of Catalonia. The following year 
Charles was elected Emperor. 

At this juncture, the farce of Papal intervention which we 
have before seen played by Sixtus and Ferdinand was repro- 
duced. The members of the Aragonese Cortes had sent to 
the Pope an agent plentifully supplied with those golden 
arguments which always proved so convincing to the 
Roman court. Their effect was seen in three briefs des- 
patched in August 1520, by which Leo X. deprived at one 
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stroke all the Inquisitors of Aragon of their office, and or- 
dered that their successors should be chosen by the Inquisi- 
tor-General from lists to be made by the bishops and chap- 
ters of each diocese. He further decreed a Papal revision of 
all sentences every two years. But the action of Charles, 
taken on a hint from his ambassador at Rome, to ‘ show some 
favour to a certain Martin Luther who inspires the most 
lively disquiet in the Sovereign Pontiff by the extraordinary 
things that he preaches against his pontifical authority,’ in- 
duced the Pope to state that he considered the briefs invalid, 
and that he would revoke them. His death at the close of 
1521 prevented his doing so, but his successor, Adrian VI., was 
not likely to support any measure hostile to the tribunal over 
which he had presided up to the time of his elevation. 
Meanwhile events were taking place in Spain that doubtless 
influenced the Emperor’s decision to keep the tribunal in full 
vigour. In 1520 the civil war of the Communes, or, as it is 
sometimes called, of the Germanias, broke out in Castile, from 
whence it spread to Valencia. This struggle, in which all the 
excesses of the Jacquerie were but too freely copied, was in 
effect a rising of the citizens, generally aided by the bishops 
and clergy, against the great nobles and court favourites. Had 
it been successful, the government of Spain must either have 
broken up entirely or must have passed into a constitutional 
monarchy. But after a good deal of coquetting with the rebels 
on the part both of the Crown and the lesser nobility, it was 
put down by the Constable and the Admiral of Castile, whom 
Charles had associated with the Inquisitor-General in the 
regency made necessary by his own departure for Germany. 
On his return in 1522, the Emperor pardoned all concerned in 
the rising, with the exception of about eighty persons. He has 
received much credit for this clemency, but his eulogists have 
omitted to notice that many of the leaders had already been 
put to death, including the Bishop of Zamora, who was exe- 
cuted for high treason, all Papal Bulls and briefs notwithstand- 
ing. This was due to the activity of the Inquisition, which also 
convicted many of the clergy who had taken part with the 
insurgents. It formed indeed a new point of departure for the 
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tribunal, whose hand was henceforth to be as heavy upon 
ecclesiastics as it had hitherto proved upon laymen. A partial 
rebellion of the Moriscoes or baptized Moors, which occurred a 
few years later, was treated with singular lenity by the Inquisi- 
tors, the Supreme directing them neither to confiscate the 
goods nor ‘relax’ the persons of even those Moriscoes who 
should have been guilty of apostasy. 

For higher game was now in sight: the Protestant Reforma- 
tion had early reached Spain, and for some time had spread 
there in silence. Although in 1521 the importation of Lutheran 
books into the country was forbidden, and the attention of 
the Inquisition directed to them by the Pope, this by no means 
arrested the progress of the movement, which made steady 
way, especially among the secular priests and the religious 
communities. At first the Inquisitors, who were now greatly 
occupied with routing out and burning persons accused of 
magic and witchcraft, seem to have treated it with indiffer- 
ence, even declining to arrest some of the most fervent of the 
Lutheran missionaries on the ground that they were insane, 
and always admitting them to reconciliation with the Church 
when they recanted. But on the accession of Philip II. 
the storm broke forth. During the first two years of 
the reign of that enemy of liberty, such vast numbers 
of persons suspected of Lutheranism were cast into the 
prisons of the Holy Office that the Inquisitors found the 
ordinary revenue of the tribunal insufficient for their 
support. Philip, whose zeal for the faith carried him no 
further than to promise that a part of the goods confiscated 
should be given to the informers, was plainly of no help in 
this emergency; but the Pope gave more efficient aid. By a 
series of Bulls issued in the first month of 1659, the fanatic 
Paul IV. extended the number of canonries at the disposal of 
the Inquisition, and granted a special subsidy of 100,000 gold 
ducats to be levied on all ecclesiastical revenues in Spain with- 
out any exception. This last provision was most stoutly resisted 
by the chapters, and the sum was never raised in full; but an- 
other measure of the same series offered, it would seem, a 
readier mode of depleting the overstocked prisons, For it 
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authorised the Inquisitors to deliver to the fire all preaching 
Lutherans brought before them, whether they had previously 
abjured their heresy or not. This was, as Dr. Dyer points 
out, flatly against all Inquisitorial law and practice, but it 
seems that the Inquisitors consented to it as a temporary 
measure. In the result, two autos da fe were held at Valla- 
dolid and two at Seville, during the two years that followed 
the issue of the Bulls. Sixty-eight Lutherans in all were 
burnt, 146 others receiving lighter sentences. Similar autos 
followed nearly every year up to 1570, after which the Protes- 
tant Reformation did not again make head within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Inquisition. 

The number of victims at these Lutheran autos will no doubt 
strike the reader as being small compared with the terrible 
holocausts of Judaizers which ushered in the tribunal. Some- 
thing of this may be due to the fact that the number of sus- 
pected persons having confiscable property was running short, 
although the appearance of the names of several nobles, canons, 
and merchants among the condemned at Valladolid and Seville 
goes against this. But the chief reason was that the Inquisition, 
in spite of itself, was growing more humane. And that this 
was the indirect result of the Protestant Reformation cannot, I 
think, be doubted. Protestants, as the histories of Switzerland, 
the Netherlands and of our own country but too plainly show, 
were quite as ready to persecute to the death as Catholics: 
but fortunately they had seldom the same power. For a long 
time they were everywhere in a minority; and the result of 
this enforced impotence was the growth of a healthy public 
opinion against cruel punishments for heresy, that in the long 
run proved too strong for even priests and Inquisitors to resist. 
Even before the persecution of the Lutherans this spirit had 
shown itself in the Inquisition. As early as 1528 the Supreme 
gave orders to its subaltern tribunals that the answers of the 
witnesses which were favourable to the accused should be 
communicated to him: in 1535 that the witnesses should be 
interrogated to discover whether they bore any enmity to the 
accused: in 1537 that the accused should be informed 
of the time and place at which the acts and words charged 
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against him were alleged to be done or uttered: in 
1541 that the heretic who confessed even when being 
led to the stake should be saved from execution: and 
in 1558 that no torture should be applied without the ex- 
press leave of the Supreme: Finally, in 1561, the last of 
the many Inquisitorial codes was issued, containing some very 
important provisions for the benefit of the accused. Henceforth 
it was in the power of no Inquisitor to cast a suspect into 
prison on the strength of his own prejudiced and often ignorant 
judgment, as to what was and what was not heresy. All the 
evidence on which it was sought to ground a charge had to 
be sent to a body of jurisconsults, who decided whether the 
facts bore out the interpretation which the Inquisitors sought 
to place upon them. And other provisions, all bearing on the 
whole, in favour of the accused, were enacted by the same 
measure. 

But with this reform, the terrors of the Inquisition, wherein 
lay its power, began to abate. A sort of aftermath of the great 
Lutheran persecution resulting in the trial of the Primate of 
Spain, eight of his bishops, and nine Doctors of Theology, all 
of whom took part in the Council of Trent, ended in the more 
or less complete acquittal of the accused. The arraignment 
with the same result of the three first Generals of the Jesuits— 
Ignatius Loyola, Laynez, and St. Francis Borgia, and a number 
of persons whom the Roman Church has since canonised, 
only served to prove what uncommonly bad judges of heresy 
the Spanish Inquisitors were. Thereafter, priests who had 
abused the confessional, pretended magicians and witches, and 
impostors of all kinds, with now and then a stray Protestant of 
foreign blood, formed the staple of the Inquisition’s victims. 
And after the expulsion of the Moriscoes under Philip IIL, it 
shared the decay that thenceforth fell upon all Spanish institu- 
tions. The insurrection of the Catalans and of Portugal (two 
more civil wars that the Inquisition did not prevent), and the 
partial dismemberment of the monarchy under Philip IV., still 
further reduced its power; and Charles II. dealt it a heavy 
blow when he curtailed the monstrous privileges of its familiars. 
At length, under Philip V., it had sunk so low that a royal 
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edict for its suppression was prepared, and although the edict 
was never promulgated (owing probably to the War of 
Succession), it was evident to all that the days of the Inquisi- 
tion were numbered. The number of victims at its autos da fe 
gradually diminished, until in 1781 the burning of an unfortu- 
nate beata, for a supposed liaison with the devil, formed the 
last deed of blood that can be directly ascribed to it. In 1808 
it was abolished by Napoleon, and its revival on the restoration 
of Ferdinand VII., was accompanied by safeguards which 
robbed it of all power, except that of annoyance. It finally 
perished, almost unnoticed, in the Revolution of 1820, and in a 
world ever increasingly jealous of ecclesiastical pretensions, 
it may be safely assumed that there is no chance of its 
resuscitation. 

Before we pass from this hasty and imperfect sketch of the 
history of the Inquisition to its procedure, it may be as well to 
say something about the extent of its operations. According 
to Llorente, 31,912 persons were burnt by the tribunal, from 
its institution in 1481 down to its suppression in 1808, in addi- 
tion to 17,659 burnt in effigy, and 291,450 reconciled with 
penance. Tbis estimate has been accepted without much 
qualification by impartial historians, but a little examination 
will convince us, I think, that it is only approximately correct. 
Llorente does not give us, prior to the year 1708, any extracts 
in point from the archives at his disposal, but bases his estimate 
on a celebrated inscription in the fortress of Triana near 
Seville, which, as we have seen, formed the first seat of the 
tribunal. Now this inscription, which was put up in 1524 by 
the then Inquisitor-General of Spain, states in the plainest 
language that between the year 1492 and the date of the in- 
scription, ‘about’ 1000 persons were burnt by order of the 
Inquisitors, while more than 20,000 others abjured their heresies. 
This would give a yearly average during the 32 years covered 
by the inscription of nearly 32 persons burnt and 625 penanced. 
And, calculating on this basis, with an allowance for the 
decreasing ratio of the number of the prisoners brought before 
it, Llorente arrives at the conclusion that from the time of 
Torquemada onwards, the Inquisition caused 23,112 persons to 
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be burnt, and penanced 201,244. This estimate is at first sight 
open to suspicion, because it makes the proportion of burnt to 
penanced about 1 to 9, while in the Triana inscription the 
like proportion is 1 to 20. And this is directly the opposite 
of what one would expect, since, as the Inquisition became 
more humane, the proportion of penanced over burnt would 
naturally increase. On the other hand, in the first autos da fe 
of Lutherans the numbers were, as we have seen, 62 to 146, or 
rather less than 1 to 2. I cannot therefore positively say 
that Llorente is here wrong, and, for the present, I will accept 
his figures for this period. But in the years before those 
mentioned in the inscription, he has clearly fallen into grave 
exaggeration. Working backward from the year 1498, he puts 
the number burnt during the 14 years that Torquemada was 
Inquisitor-General at 6024, and those penanced at 66,654. 
But this we know to be untrue; for Pulgar,* writing in the 
year 1545, says that about 2000 were burnt under Torquemada 
‘at different times, and in certain cities and towns,’ and this is 
corroborated by the testimony of Mariana,t who wrote in 1592, 
and Marineo Siculof in 1533. We may therefore suppose that 
in Torquemada’s time, the yearly average of burnt was 142. 
Mariana also gives the number of reconciled for the same period 
at 17,000; but, as he seems to be referring to those who gave 
themselves up voluntarily without trial or penance, I do not 
consider this a fair basis on which to calculate. I will take 
instead the proportion of penanced to burnt mentioned in the 
inscription, viz.: 20 to 1, which gives 40,000 as the number 
of the penanced. We then have a total of 2000 burnt and 
40,000 penanced, from the appointment of Torquemada in 1484 
down to the year 1498, as against the 6024 and 66,654 re- 
spectively of Llorente. 

Going still further back, Llorente assumes that in 1483, 688 





* Hernando del Pulgar. Cronica de les Reyes Catolicos, Valencia, 1780, 
p. 187. 

t Mariana’s Gen. Hist. of Spain (Stevens’ trans.) London, 1699, pp. 432 
seq. 

+ Lucius Marineus Siculus. de rebus Hispanic memorabilibus, Compluti, 
1533, 1. XTX. f. 109. 
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persons perished at the stake, and that 5727 were penanced. 
But there is no reason why the numbers should have been 
any larger (to say the least) in that year than under the more 
developed and better organized system of Torquemada; and 
I therefore propose to treat them on the same basis as before, 
and to assume that the number of burnt in 1483 was 142, and 
of penanced, 2840. We come to 1482, in which Llorente 
asserts that 88 were burnt and 625 were penanced. In thishe 
has the support of Bernaldez (who was extremely likely to 
know, inasmuch as he was almoner to Torquemada’s succes- 
sor), and I let these figures pass without cavil. Lastly, we 
arrive at the year 1481, the first year of the tribunal’s opera- 
tions, in which Llorente states, in flat contradiction of all his 
previous statements and those of contemporary writers, that 
2000 were burnt and 17,000 penanced. But we have already 
seen that the number of burnt in this year was 298 and not 
2000, and if we still take the proportion of penanced to burnt 
as 20 to 1, we shall only succeed in making the total of the 
former for this year, 5960. To sum up; Lloreute’s figures for 
the years preceding the death of Torquemada are— 


In 1481, 2000 burnt, and 17,000 penanced, 

i 2k + eo 

» 1483, 688 ,, » 95,427 o 
and from 1484 to 1493, 6024 _,, » 66,654 “ 





together, 8800 » 90,006 
whereas they should be: 
In 1481, 298 burnt, and 5,960 penanced, 
» 1482, 88 ,, 9 625 ” 
» 1483, 142 ,, » 2,840 ” 
and in 1484-1498, 2000 _,, » 40,000 - 











together, 2528 » 49,425 
If to these figures we add 
the numbers since Tor- 
quemada, as above, viz., 23,112 » 201,244 
we get - - - 25,640 burnt, and 250,669 penanced, 


as the whole number of the Inquisition’s victims. 
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With regard to the confiscations, we have less material to 
go upon. The only clue to their amount that I can find is a 
letter from Don Juan Manuel, the Spanish Ambassador to the 
Court of Rome, to the Emperor Charles V. This is dated the 
5th June, 1522, when the Cardinals were contemplating one 
of the numerous measures proposed for the reform of the tri- 
bunal: Don Manuel says that if the measure under considera- 
tion ‘ passes the Rota, your Majesty will have to restore more 
than 1,000,000 ducats, the proceeds of confiscation. As 
Charles had then been on the throne for six years, this would 
seem to show that the confiscations which it was proposed to 
make illegal in themselves amounted to nearly 170,000 ducats 
a year. The disturbed times that followed the accession of 
Charles cannot have been so productive to the Crown as the 
spoliation of the rich New Christians under Ferdinand, but if 
we take this figure as the yearly average value of the confis- 
cations down to the reform of 1561, we shall find that during 
the first eighty years of its existence the tribunal must have 
caused the large sum of 13,600,000 ducats to pour into the 
treasury. As the whole net revenue of the Crown of Castile 
at the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella was no more than 
30,000 ducats a year, we can no longer wonder at the eager- 
ness of Ferdinand to defend the tribunal, or at the complaint 
of Philip Il. when the Pope proposed to allow any priest to 
absolve for heresy, that such a step would not only be danger- 
ous to the faith, but very prejudicial to the royal revenue. 

The procedure and practice of this redoubtable tribunal 
forms one of the most curious instances of survival to be met 
with in modern history. It was in fact the practice of the 
criminal courts of Imperial Rome transferred to modern Spain 
with hardly a change. In nothing perhaps did the innate 
hardness of the Roman character show itself in more repulsive 
fashion than in the extreme severity with which the criminal 
jurisprudence of the Empire bore upon accused persons. The per- 
son who set a criminal prosecution on foot was in most cases not 
the une who had been wronged, but a mere delator or informer, 
who laid his complaint either out of private spite or in the hope 
of sharing in the confiscation which followed conviction. But 
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with the laying of the information his duty ended. The real 
prosecutor was the praetor who had the accused imprisoned, to 
be brought to trial at such time as might suit the judge’s con- 
venience. The accused might be examined as often as the judge 
pleased before definite sentence was given; and when the 
accusation was ‘strong’ (i.e, unequivocal) he was tortured as 
well.* At the trial, when it did occur, he was not allowed an 
used by Justinian and other Christian emperors against the 
Manichaean and other sects, that it was their pleasure to pro- 
secute; and its adoption by the Dominican Inquisition in 
Languedoc and elsewhere seems to have been the natural 
result of that revived study of the Roman Law which was then 
in full activity. It was also the practice of the Spanish 
Inquisition down to the year 1561, the code of Torquemada 
referred to above being founded on the Directorium of Eymerich, 
the Dominican Inquisitor of Toulouse. Unfortunately, we have 
no such detailed accounts of any trials which took place before 
the reign of Philip III. as would enable us to judge whether 
this practice was rigidly adhered to or not; but it seems likely 
that a good deal was left to the discretion of individual I[n- 
quisitors. After the reform of 1561, the procedure took a 
more settled form, and this I shall now proceed to describe :t— 
The first thing to do was to secure the denunciation. 
Prior to the reform, this was effected by means of sermons, 
and after that time by edicts published in all the churches of 
the diocese to which the Inquisitors were attached. In either 
case, all good catholics were called upon, under spiritual pen- 
alties, to inform the Inquisitors of any offences judicable by 
them that had been committed to the knowledge of the in- 
former within a certain specified period. These offences in- 
cluded, in addition to heresy and blasphemy, witchcraft and 
advocate, nor might he call witnesses. { Such was the procedure 





* Stephen’s Hist. of the Crim. Law, Lond., 1883, Vol. I., pp. 47-8. 

+ id. I., p. 351. 

t Here I have not followed Llorente entirely. His account is often un- 
intelligible, but when in doubt, I have consulted The Records of the Spanish 
Inquisition, Boston, Mass., 1832. 
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magic, the seduction or attempted seduction of penitents by 
their confessors, bigamy, the marriage of ecclesiastics, the ex- 
ercise of ecclesiastical functions by laymen, usury, robbery 
from churches, unnatural offences, and the fraudulent assump- 
tion of the Inquisitorial office. All except the last named 
were punishable by the Canon Law. They form the limit of 
the Inquisition’s action, although a pretty wide interpretation 
was sometimes put upon them. Thus, the export of horses 
and contraband of war into France was considered for some 
time to be heresy, because such supplies were generally in- 
tended for the Calvinists of Béarn, then the bitterest opponents 
of the Spanish faction at Paris. 

If by these or any other means a denunciation was obtained, 
the informer was sworn to secresy with regard to all the pro- 
ceedings of the Inquisition, and was threatened with the se- 
verest punishment in the event of his giving false evidence. 
That this was no idle threat is proved by the frequent ap- 
pearances of false witnesses at the autos da fe, where they 
were generally flogged and sentenced to the galleys for life or 
a lesser period. After the informer had been sworn and cau- 
tioned, he was strictly examined by the Inquisitor, who is 
warned in one of the instructions of Valdes, the Inquisitor- 
General from 1546-1566, to mistrust the accuser as much as 
the accused. The examination was then put into writing and 
signed by the informer. If in the course of it he mentioned 
the names of other persons as capable of corroborating his 
statements, these persons were cited to appear before the two 
Inquisitors having charge of the case, or if they lived 
at a distance, a commission was sent to a jurisconsult 
affiliated to the Inquisition to examine them on the spot. 
They were examined in the same manner as the original 
informer with the exception that they were not informed of 
the purpose for which they were summoned, but were merely 
invited to declare whether they knew of any offence com- 
mitted against the ‘Catholic faith or the laws of the Holy 
Office.’ Their depositions had also to be read over to them 
before signature in the presence of two priests unconnected 
with the Inquisition, The whole of the depositions were then 
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considered by the two Inquisitors who formed the court of 
first instance. If they decided that they warranted them in 
proceeding with the case, all the other Inquisitions in the 
kingdom were communicated with, and any extracts from their 
records that were found to relate to the accused were added 
to the process. This was then sent to a body of four persons 
called qualifiers, who were jurisconsults attached to the 
Supreme. The qualifiers were not informed either of the 
name of the accused or of that of any of the witnesses, but 
were asked to pronounce whether a sufficient case was made 
out by the process. Their opinion was known, in the language 
of the Holy Office, as the censure, and if it was in the affir- 
mative, pointed out the burthen of the charge, and whether 
the suspicion was of the kind known as ‘light,’ ‘ vehement,’ or 
‘violent.’ If the censure was negative, or against proceeding 
further, the process was dropped: otherwise, the Procurator- 
Fiscal or general prosecutor of the Inquisition appeared before 
the tribunal and demanded the arrest of the accused. This 
could only be ordered by the Council of the Inquisition, in- 
cluding, in addition to the two Inquisitors, the Ordinary of the 
diocese, and certain affiliated jurisconsults called consultants. 
On their order, the accused was seized by the familiars of the 
tribunal and committed to the prison of the Inquisition, being 
allowed free communication with the outer world if he were 
accused of any civil crime, but being kept in secret confine- 
ment if suspect of heresy. All the prisons were, according to 
Llorente, large, dry, and well-lighted, no irons being put on 
the prisoner unless he showed a tendency to suicide. His 
goods were at the same time seized, an allowance being made 
out of them for his maintenance while in prison and for alimony 
to his wife and children if his arrest left them without means 
of support. The day following his arrest, he received his 
first audience of monition, at which, after being sworn to 
secresy as to all that he should see and hear while under 
arrest, he was questioned as to his name, birthplace, residence, 
and the date of his arrest. He was also examined as to his 
relations and family history, and was made to repeat the 
Pater, Credo, and some other formulas of the Catholic faith. 
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The object of these precautions seems to have been to dis- 
cover whether any of his relations had at any time been con- 
victed of heresy (a fact that would have told very much 
against him) and also to find out whether he had been bap- 
tized and confirmed, failing which the Inquisitors would ap- 
parently have had no choice but to release him. He was 
then informed that he had been arrested on account of having 
‘said, done, or witnessed something really or apparently 
against the Catholic faith or the just and free exercise of the 
Holy Office,’ and was entreated to confess his fault while there 
was yet time for him to receive mercy. The same process 
was gone through on the two following days, at the second 
and third audiences of monition. At the close of the third 
audience, if he remained obdurate, the Procurator-Fiscal was 
sent for, and read in the prisoner’s presence the act of accusa- 
tion. This set out in detail the charges against him, and in- 
variably concluded with a demand for the application of the 
torture. The prisoner was then questioned on the accusation, 
article by article, and was told that he had three days in which 
to make his defence and to choose his advocate, The latter was 
nearly always chosen from a list of those practising before the 
Inquisition, the tribunal paying the fees. Ifthe accused wished 
to retain the services of an advocate not practising before the 
Court, it was in the discretion of the tribunal to allow him to 
do so, provided that the person named were willing to take the 
oath of secresy which meets us at every step. At the expira- 
tion of the three days the prisoner was again brought into the 
presence of the Inquisitors, and there found his advocate, 
with whom he was allowed to confer, but not in private. The 
advocate was furnished with a copy of the accusation and the 
answers of his client to the questions put to him at the three 
audiences of monition. The two then drew up the defence, 
which mightily resembled the forms of modern pleading, and 
dealt separately with each article of the act of accusation. 
The Procurator-Fiscal then reiterated his charges, and the 
tribunal ordered the ratification and publication of the testimony 
on both sides. The ratification was effected by the confirma- 
tion or amendment of their original depositions by the witnesses 
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for the prosecution, the papers being sent to commissaries near 
their respective places of abode as before. A special audience 
was given to the prisoner and his advocate, when a copy 
of the testimony of the witnesses was handed to them, all 
particulars which could lead to the identification of the 
deponents being first struck out. 

Here began the prisoner’s one chance of acquittal. If on 
reading the depositions, he saw reason to suspect who the 
witnesses against him were, he could impeach their testimony 
by alleging that they were actuated by personal enmity against 
him. He might call witnesses in support of his allegation of 
enmity, who were summoned before the tribunal, or their 
evidence taken by a commissary in the same way as with the 
witnesses to the accusation. He could also obtain evidence in 
support of his own general allegations, as for instance that he 
was a good Catholic, or that he had regularly attended con- 
fession ; but 1 cannot find that he was allowed to produce any 
directly negativing the case for the prosecution as to the 
particular acts with which he stood charged. When all the 
evidence for the defence had been collected, it was ratified and 
communicated to both sides. But the Inquisitors were com- 
pelled to suspend sentence until the ratification of the last 
witness for the defence had come in, while they were entitled 
to disregard any depositions for the prosecution, the ratification 
of which had not been received within a reasonable time. 

We must now return to the question of torture which we 
have seen applied for by the Procurator-Fiscal. The applica- 
tion was transmitted to the Supreme, which after 1558 was the 
only authority that could order its application. If their answer 
was favourable, the torture was not applied until the defence 
was completed. Then the prisoner was taken without notice 
to the torture-chamber, and was put to the question in the 
presence of the Inquisitors and the Ordinary of the Diocese. 
The torture was of three kinds, the rack as applied in England 
not appearing among them. In the first or strappado, the 
prisoner’s hands were tied together behind his back, and a rope 
attached to them thrown over a pulley fixed to the ceiling. 
He was then hauled up nearly to the roof, and the rope 
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suddenly slackened, so that he dropped with a jerk to a few 
feet from the floor. By this, we are assured, the prisoners’ 
wrists, elbows, and even shoulders were often dislocated. In 
the second, the prisoner’s legs were placed in a sort of stocks, 
and a brazier of live coals applied to them, the soles being 
rubbed with lard or oil to make the action of the fire more pene- 
trating. The third, and most dreaded torture, was that of water- 
Here the prisoner was placed on his back with a surcingle 
tightly girding his belly, and a fine linen cloth placed over his 
mouth and nostrils, One, two, or more buckets of water were 
then poured upon the cloth, with the result that it was drawn 
into the throat, making respiration almost impossible. It is 
said that this last torture was so severe that prisoners often 
died directly after being released from it (owing to the rup- 
ture of internal blood-vessels), yet its severity was sometimes 
increased by the garotte or tourniquet, (consisting of thin cords 
tied round the fleshy-part of the arms and legs and twisted with 
a stick) being applied simultaneously. Lesser tortures of the 
same kind were used to women. It will be observed that the 
tortures gradually rose in intensity, and were framed with an 
outward regard for the Canons, which forbade the presence of 
ecclesiastics at the shedding of blood. No questions were put 
to the prisoner during torture, but he was exhorted to make a 
free confession, the exhortation being repeated at each stage 
of the process. If a confession was extorted by this means, it 
was not taken into consideration unless ratified on the prison- 
er’s recovery from the worst effects of the torture the follow- 
ing morning. It is surprising to learn that such confessions 
were nearly always retracted, that the leave to torture was 
seldom given, and that its use had died out long before the 
abolition of the tribunal. 

When the torture was concluded, or the defence closed, or 
a confession obtained, the Inquisitors proceeded to sentence. 
This was given by the two Inquisitors forming the court, in 
conjunction with the Ordinary and consultants, and had to be 
confirmed by the Supreme before delivery. It was necessarily 
one of four forms: viz., Relaxation, Suspension, Reconcilia- 
tion, or Acquittal. The sentence of relaxation could only be 
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pronounced over obstinate and impenitent heretics, and con- 
sisted in declaring that the accused was convicted of being 
an apostate heretic, impenitent and relapsed, aud therefore 
relared or abandoned to the secular arm, which was hypocri- 
tically prayed to treat him with kindness and mercy. This 
was tantamount to ordering him to be burnt by virtue of the 
secular laws against heresy, which had been current in Spain 
since the time of the Visigoths. 

If the prisoner recanted and demanded absolution before 
the ceremony of relaxation was performed, the statutes 
ordered that he should be reconciled if the Inquisitors 
consider his conversion likely to be permanent; and, in any 
case, the recanting heretic was strangled before the flames 
were lighted. This applied even to missionary Lutherans, of 
whom very few appear to have been burnt alive. The sen- 
tence of suspension simply directed that the case should go no 
further, but should ‘remain as it is at present.’ I can only 
find one instance of this, and I cannot make out from it 
whether the prisoner was detained in prison after the sentence. 
I should rather conclude from the evidence (it is a case of a 
man who was accused of heresy upon the information of his 
wife and son, and who apparently succeeded in establishing 
their enmity against him) that he was released; but it may be 
that he was still kept in ward until the Procurator-Fiscal ob- 
tained fresh evidence, or the witnesses were brought to trial 
for the crime of deceiving the Holy Office. 

The sentence of reconciliation was, of course, the one most 
frequently pronounced. By it the convict was required to ab- 
jure his crime, and was absolved ad cautelam (i.e., he was de- 
clared worthy of excommunication, but not subjected to it), 
and it was always coupled with some punishment ranging 
from imprisonment for life, through banishment for a term 
and ecclesiastical penances, down to a simple reprimand from 
the Inquisitors. 

As to the sentence of acquittal, I can find no case where it 
was actually pronounced, and I am inclined to think that the 
sentence of suspension was always substituted for it. Llorente, 
indeed, mentions certain persons whom he speaks of as being 
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‘ acquitted ’ by the Inquisition, but I think it would appear on 
examination, that all of these had to go through some form of 
abjuration. 

The heavier sentences were delivered at a public auto da fe, 
at which the condemned had to appear in the garment known 
as the San Benito, and those relaxed were burnt by the secular 
arm; the lighter, in ‘the Hall of the Inquisition with closed 
doors.’ In either case (except, of course, where the sentence 
was one of relaxation), the now reconciled convict was 
brought before the Inquisitors for the last time, when he was 
closely questioned as to his treatment while in prison, and as 
to the behaviour of the prison officials towards himself and the 
other prisoners, and the last oath of secresy concerning all that 
he had seen and heard since his arrest was tendered to him. 

The consequences of the sentence remain to be considered. 
By the statutes of 1484, the Inquisitors were ordered to state 
in the sentence the date at which the heresy of the prisoner 
commenced, so that all goods which might have been acquired 
by him after that date could be followed and seized for the 
Crown. Later, we find the Inquisitors sometimes remitting 
this part of the penalty; but as we have seen that all the 
prisoner's goods were seized on his arrest, it may be guessed 
that very little remained to him when he came ont of prison. 
Nor was this all: any person who had once been convicted by 
the Inquisitors, was liable to be again arrested and subjected 
to all the penalties of relapse on very slight evidence. And to 
make his detection easier, both he and his immediate descen- 
dants were forbidden to wear either silk, camlet, or gold and 
silver ornaments. The only way in which this could be 
avoided was by obtaining a Bull of rehabilitation from the 
Pope, or an order to the same effect from the Inquisitor, which 
was granted (Llorente tells us) on payment of a pecuniary fine 
to the king. 

Finally, a prosecution for heresy or magic could be continued 
or even commenced at any time against one who was no longer 
living, his heirs being admitted to defend his memory, and 
suffering the penalty of confiscation, if unsuccessful, In such 
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a case also, the corpse of the deceased, or an effigy supposed 
to represent him, was burnt at the next Auto. 

We must now consider how the facts so far given bear out 
the view stated at the beginning of this paper. 

In the first place, was the Inquisition really distinguishable 
among the tribunals of its age for exceptional cruelty? And 
here I shall not compare it with the judicatures of other 
Continental nations, but with the laws and practice of our own 
land, of which we boast—I believe with perfect truth—as 
having always been at once more fair to the accused, and more 
gentle to the convict, than those of any other country whatever. 
Yet, in these respects, the Inquisition can challenge comparison 
with any English criminal court existing before the time when 
the Inquisition itself had lost nearly all its terrors. ‘Criminal 
trials (in England),’ says Sir James Stephen,* ‘ of the centuries 
preceding the civil war, differed from those of the present day 
in the following important particulars: (1) The prisoner was 
kept in confinement more or less secret till his trial, and could 
not prepare for his defence. He was examined and his ex- 
amination taken down. (2) He had no notice beforehand of 
the evidence against him, and was compelled to defend himself 
as best he could when the evidence, written or oral, was pro- 
duced at the trial. (3) At the trial there were no rules of 
evidence as we understand the expression. The witnesses were 
not necessarily (to say the very least) confronted with the 
prisoner, nor were the originals of documents required to be 
produced. (4) The confessions of accomplices were not only 
admitted against each other, but were regarded as specially 
cogent evidence. (5) It does not appear that the prisoner 
was allowed to call witnesses on his own behalf; but it matters 
little whether he was or not; as he had no means of ascertain- 
ing what evidence they would give, or of procuring their 
attendance.’ 

When we add to this that torture, employed as a matter of 
course on the Continent, was used in England up to the time 
of Charles I., whenever the prosecutor had influence enough 





* Stephen. Op. cit, I., p. 350, 
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to procure a royal warrant, and in Scotland up to the accession 
of William III., it is plain that the Inquisitors could have 
learnt few lessons in justice from our own tribunals, Even 
death at the stake might be preferred to the repulsive and 
excruciating death reserved by the English law for those con- 
victed of high treason. 

It is often said that the Inquisition used to burn people for 
their opinions. But this is not quite accurate: no Jew, no 
Moor was ever punished for remaining steadfast in his own 
faith. And before the time of Luther it was only apostates who 
having formally abjured their old religion had again returned 
to it in secret, who were delivered to the flames. Even after 
the Lutheran edicts, none were abandoned to the secular arm 
but those who attempted to make converts in opposition to the 
faith, in which they themselves had been reared. 

Meanwhile how was it with regard to matters of opinion in 
England? In 1593 (nearly a quarter of a century after the perse- 
cution of Lutherans had died away in Spain), a statute of Eliza- 
beth enacted that any person (not being a Popish recusant) who 
should be present at ‘ any conventicle or meeting under colour 
or pretence of any exercise of religion’ was to be imprisoned 
till he conformed: and if he did not conform in three 
months was to be banished: and if he returned from banish- 
ment was to be put to death. And by a statute of 1581, any 
subject who should ‘withdraw from the religion now by 
Her Highness’s authority established within Her Highness’s 
dominions to the Roman religion, was to suffer as a traitor. 
What statute or instruction of the Inquisition was at once so 
intolerant and so merciless? 

Or, let us again consider the number of the Inquisition’s 
victims. I have shown that nearly 26,000 persons were done 
to death by it within the space of 300 years. But many of 
these were not heretics at all. Some were criminals who in 
any other part of Europe would certainly have been severely 
punished. Others were unfortunates who had the ill-luck to 
be accused of witchcraft. And how do these figures compare 
with the numbers of witches alone said to have been burnt in 
England and Scotland? From the passing of the Act of Mary 
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down to the accession of James I. (we learn from Mr. Mackay) 
17,000 witches were burnt in Scotland. In England, from 
1600 to 1680, 40,000 are said to have suffered on the same 
charge, 3000 of these (according to Zachary Grey) perishing 
in the time of that Long Parliament which was fighting for 
civil and religious liberty. Even supposing that these figures 
are—as one would fain hope—grossly exaggerated, it would 
appear that the whole number of the Inquisition’s victims 
would hardly have afforded the witch-hunters of our own land 
sport for fifty years. 

But while we may thus acquit the Inquisitors of the charge 
of exceptional cruelty, it cannot be said that their proceedings 
were either judicious or humane. The secresy in which their 
whole proceedings were wrapped must have caused much un- 
necessary agony of mind to their prisoners, and must at the 
same time have held out awful temptations to the gratification 
of hatred and jealousy. And secresy, in criminal or quasi- 
criminal proceedings, is not only cruel, but stupid. ll 
jurists are agreed that the deterrent effect of punishment 
depends not so much on its severity as upon the certainty 
with which it follows crime; and the greater freedom of action 
which the prosecution possesses under a secret procedure is as 
nothing compared with the lesson taught by the spectacle of a 
criminal run down (as it were) in the face of the world. This 
probably accounts for the failure of the Inquisition to secure 
its ostensible object. For although it succeeded in rooting 
up the frail and sickly shoots of Protestantism which sprang 
from the ungenial soil of Spain, it proved quite powerless to 
turn to Catholicism the faith of those outwardly Christianised 
Jews and Mahommedans against whom it was at first directed. 
The expulsion of these peoples, with its attendant train of 
fatal results to Spanish industries, was the clumsy expedient 
by which the Inquisitors sought to hide the failure of their 
own methods. 

Nor were their confiscations, in the long run, less mischiev- 
ous to their country. Carrying out to the full their pedantic 
maxims as to the tainting power of heresy, they seized even 
upon the dowries of children and the goods sold by heretics 
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to innocent strangers. Exposed to such risks, commerce 
became impossible; and the ruin which thus fell upon Spain 
after the death of Philip IL. is directly to be attributed to them. 

Such were the evils that the rule of the Inquisitors brought 
upon Spain; yet their measures were, on the whole, inspired 
by no meaner spirit than a blind zeal for the purity of their 
faith. It was otherwise with the kings and Pupes who deliber- 
ately entrusted to them a power useless for aught but harm. 

The three kings—Ferdinand the Catholic, Charles V., and 
Philip Il.—who were the staunchest supporters of the tribunal, 
are often, and rightly, called bigots; but their bigotry was of the 
kind that is easily overcome by the promptings of self-interest. 
Ferdinand repeatedly forbele his subjects to hold any com- 
munication with Rome on pain of death; and both Charles 
and Philip waged open and successful war upon the Holy See. 
On the other hand, their letters to the Popes and to their own 
ambassadors, their anxiety to keep the appointment of the 
Inquisitors in their own hands, and the pains taken in the 
codes to safeguard the interests of the royal treasury, all prove 
that avarice, not bigotry, was the reason of their support, and 
confiscation rather than conversion, the end that they proposed 
to themselves. 

Nor is the guilt of the Popes in the matter less manifest. 
The efforts—tentative and half-hearted as these were—that 
they made time after time for the reform of the tribunal, show 
them to have been most clearly alive to its crimes and follies. 
And yet, at every attempt, they allowed their continued con- 
nivance and encouragement to be bought by the illusory pro- 
mise either of some support for their temporal policy, or of the 
extension of their spiritual sway. History affords no such in- 
stance of the folly of doing evil that good may come. If there 
were one thing that helped to turn the still wavering Teutonic 
nations from Catholicism to Protestantism, it was the terror 
created by the doings of the Inquisitors. And, for one convert 
who was tortured into abjuring his heresy in Spain, the Papacy 
must have lost thousands of not unwilling subjects in England 
and Holland. The Inquisition was, indeed, as a reed upon 
which if @ man lean it shall go into his hand and pierce it. 


F, LEaGGe. 
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Art. VIIL—ZLUX MUNDI. 


Luz Mundi: A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarna- 
tion, Edited by CHARLES GorE, M.A., Principal of Pusey 
House. London, 1890. 


HE fact that this volume has attained to so wide a circula- 
tion is very remarkable, and may justly be regarded as 

one of the signs of the times. The preface to the first edition 
is dated Michaelmas 1889, and though the work was not pub- 
lished until some weeks later, it has already, as we write, 
reached its thirteenth edition. Within recent years few theo- 
logical books have been so eagerly bought. The demand for 
it, in fact, recalls the days of Eece Homo and the Essays 
and Reviews. As compared with these two, once famous 
volumes, however, it has fallen on happier times. The 
amount of adverse criticism it has met with has been 
considerable, but so far the bitterness it has evoked in 
theological or controversial circles has by no means 
equalled that which was awakened by either of the two 
volumes just mentioned. It has been attacked in the Lower 
House of Convocation, it is true, but the debate on Archdeacon 
Denison’s motion was spiritless. This may mean many things. 
Among others, it may mean that at bottom there is a great 
degree of theological indifference, or that the theological 
temper of the country has greatly improved ; or it may mean 
that the party within the Church of England, with which its 
editor and authors are identified, is sufficiently numerous to be 
able, in the event of any question in connection with the 
volume being put to the vote, to count upon an easy victory. 
But be that as it may, the demand for the book is apparently 
not exhausted, while its popularity, it would seem, is increasing. 
This is very remarkable. The absence of the rancour and 
bitterness of controversy takes away one cause to which its 
popularity might have been attributed. If its authors had set 
forth some new and alarming heresy, or had written with unex- 
pected brilliancy, there would have been no difficulty in 
assigning a reason for the eagerness with which their studies 
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have been and are still read ; but as a matter of fact they have 
no heresy, either new or alarming, to set forth; and their 
studies cannot be said to be always brilliant. Indeed, they 
are not always innocent of the literary sin of heaviness. One 
or two of them we have found not a little wearisome, and have 
managed to get through them only by dint of the most 
resolute patience. Nor can it be said that they contain or 
develop anything new. The authors have adopted the doctrine 
of evolution almost without reserve; but many other theo- 
logians, both of their own and of very different schools, have 
done the same. There is one thing, however, which Mr. Gore 
and his co-workers have certainly done. They have caught 
the ear of the religious public. This, as it seems to us, they 
have done for the most part by the simple process of taking 
many of the ideas which are floating about in the religious 
world, setting them down in print, and endeavouring to show 
how their acceptance is consistent with belief in the Catholic 
faith. Whether they have been quite successful in this last is 
another matter; but this, as it seems to us, is the secret of the 
popularity of their book. There is nothing the reading public 
so dearly loves as to see the vague and indistinct notions 
which are floating about in its mind and struggling for ex- 
pression, put into literary form, and confirmed by a due array 
of respectable authority. A book in advance of such notions is 
usually relegated to posterity. 

There is another remark which may be ventured before we 
proceed to give some account of this much read volume. A 
French preacher of some celebrity, after saying: ‘On peut 
affirmer que, malgré tous ses défauts, notre génération n’est 
point hostile au christianisme,’ adds: ‘Il ne demanderait pas 
mieux que d’étre croyant.’ To the truth of this latter observa- 
tion, the popularity of Lua Mundi is a witness. Whatever 
may be its other merits or defects, the volume itself is pervaded 
by a feeling of profound reverence, its writers have no desire 
whatever to depart from the Catholic faith, in fact they have 
written in its interest, and the extent to which their studies 
have been read affords abundant proof that vast numbers are 
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weary of the theological confusions of the time, and are ani- 
mated by the desire to get rid of the religious doubts and 
difficulties by which they are perplexed, and to believe in the 
teaching of the Church with a strong, clear, and untroubled 
faith. 

It was in the desire to assist such, in fact, that the volume 
had its origin. This is a point of some importance, and 
may therefore be dwelt upon a little. The soil and climate of 
a country determine its fauna and flora, and to a very con- 
siderable extent, if we may believe Mr. Buckle and others, the 
character of its inhabitants; and in the same way the desires 
and aspirations, the circumstance, or the mental and spiritual 
conditions in which a volume originates, have much to do in 
determining its character. They give to it its tone and 
colouring, as well as fix the point of view from which the 
subject with which it deals is approached and the method of 
its treatment. This, as we shall see further on, is especially 
true of Luz Mundi. It is of considerable importance therefore 
for its right appreciation, to ascertain at the outset the exact 
circumstances in which it originated. And here we have no 
difficulty. In the original preface to the volume, the authors, 
or at least the editor speaking on their behalf, frankly describes 
them in a paragraph of exceptional interest. 

‘This volume, it is said, ‘ is primarily due to a set of circum- 
stances which exists no longer. The writers found themselves 
at Oxford together between the years 1875-1885, engaged in 
the common work of University education ; and compelled for 
their own sake, no less than that of others, to attempt to put 
the Catholic faith into its right relation to modern intellectual 
and moral problems. Such common necessity and effort led to 
not infrequent meetings, in which a common body of thought 
and sentiment, and a common method of commending the 
faith to the acceptance of others, tended to form itself. We 
who once enjoyed this happy companionship, are now for the 
most part separated. But at least some result of our temporary 
association remains, which it is hoped may justify and explain 
the present volume.’ 
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Further on in the same preface, after citing some excellent 
sentences from Pére Gratry, we have the following, scarcely 
less interesting and important paragraphs: ‘ We have written 
then in this volume not as “ guessers at truth,” but as servants 
of the Catholic Creed and Church, aiming only at interpreting 
the faith we have received. On the other hand, we have 
written with the conviction that the epoch in which we live is 
one of profound transformation, intellectual and social, abound- 
ing in new needs, new points of view, new questions; and 
certain therefore to involve great changes in the outlying 
departments of theology, where it is linked on to other sciences, 
and to necessitate some general restatement of its claim and 
meaning. 

‘ This is to say that theology must take a new development. 
We grudge the name development, on the one hand, to any- 
thing which fails to preserve the type of the Christian Creed 
and the Christian Church ; for development is not innovation, 
it is not heresy; on the other hand, we cannot recognise as 
the true “development of Christian doctrine,” a movement 
which means merely an intensification of a current tendency 
from within, a narrowing and hardening of theology by simply 
giving it greater definiteness or multiplying its dogmas. 

‘The real development of theology is rather the process in 
which the Church, standing firm in her old truths, enters into 
the apprehension of the new social and intellectual movements 
of each age; and because “the truth makes free” is able to 
assimilate all new material, to welcome and give its place to 
all new knowledge, to throw herself into the sanctification of 
each new social order, bringing forth out of her treasures 
things new and old, and showing again and again her power of 
witnessing under changed conditions to the catholic capacity 
of her faith and life.’ 

From a strictly theological point of view objection may be 
taken to several of the phrases in these paragraphs, more 
especially to one of them, to which as well as to others we 
shall have occasion to refer further on; but in the mean- 
time let us remark, it is obvious from the paragraphs above 
cited: 1. That the authors look back with commendablepleasure, 

XVII. 25 
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as many others have done and still do, to the communings 
they once had within the walls of their Alma Mater; 2. That 
at one time they experienced considerable difficulty in under- 
standing the relation between the new knowledge and the 
ancient teaching of the Church ; 3. That they were under the 
necessity both for their own sake and for the sake of others ot 
making an attempt ‘to put the Catholic faith into its right 
relation to modern intellectual and moral problems’; 4. That 
the several essays in the volume are the result of their common 
necessity and efforts; and 5. That the end they have had in 
view all through the volume has been that of interpreting the 
faith they have received. We are particular in dwelling upon 
these points, because the complaint is made in the elaborate 
preface to the tenth edition that at least two of them have 
been overlooked by the majority of critics. ‘We have not 
generally succeeded,’ it is said, ‘in gaining the attention of our 
critics to the point of view from which these “studies ” were 
written, and the purpose they were intended to serve.’ The 
complaint is just. For, as we have already said, it is impossible 
to appreciate the ‘studies’ without first understanding the 
circumstances in which they originated, and the purpose for 
which they were written. 

In the preface to the first edition, as we have seen, the work 
is described as an endeavour ‘to put the Catholic faith into its 
right relation to modern intellectual and moral problems.’ 
Fault having been found with this phrase, it is explained in a 
subsequent preface as follows: ‘Our purpose was “ to succour 
a distressed faith” by endeavouring to bring the Christian 
Creed into its right relation to the modern growth of knowledge, 
scientific, historical, critical; and to the modern problems of 
politics and ethics.’ And lest this explanation should be 
insufficient the following note is added: ‘ By the phrase “to 
attempt to put the Catholic faith into its right relation to 
modern intellectual and moral problems,” it was not by any 
means intended to suggest that the modern problems or the 
modern sciences were the things of the first importance and 
the faith only secondary. What we intended was that, as 
holding the Faith, we needed, as the Church has often needed, 
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to bring that with which we are ourselves identified, in relation 
to the claims, intellectual and practical, made upon us from out- 
side.’ 

We have not the slightest desire to be hypercritical, nor 
would we for a moment suggest that the authors had any 
intention of placing modern problems or the modern sciences 
before the Faith ; but it seems to us that the various explana- 
tions which the authors have given of their purpose are in need 
of what the late Matthew Arnold was in the habit of calling 
‘lucidity.’ Had they contented themselves with saying that 
their ‘purpose was to succour a distressed faith,’ the object 
they had in view might have been intelligible. There are 
many ways of succouring a distressed faith, and a field much 
vaster than the one they have chosen would have been open 
to them. But when they go on to speak of putting or bring- 
ing the Catholic Faith or the Christian Creed into its right 
relation to the modern growth of knowledge or modern in- 
tellectual and moral problems, and cite what they assume has 
been the practice of the Church in their support, their aim is 
either wrongly stated or they are starting misleading and false 
issues. Either the Catholic faith is already in its right relation 
to the modern growth of knowledge or it is not ; and if it is 
not, it may be taken as certain that no amount of argumenta- 
tion or interpretation will ever put them in that relation. In 
other words, the dogmas of the Christian Creed are either true 
or not true. If they are true, as we believe they are, and the 
new knowledge is also true, there is no necessity whatever for 
any such endeavour as the authors of these studies in the 
religion of the Incarnation profess to make; for the simple 
reason that the two are already in their right relation, being 
related to each other as truth to truth. On the other hand, if 
either the Christian dogmas or the new knowledge be untrue, 
any such endeavour as indicated is equally unnecessary. They 
are already in their right relation as truth and falsehood. 
Exposition may be needed to make men see that they are; but 
that isa very different thing from saying they need to be 
brought into their right relation with each other. 

That professed theologians should talk in this way, and still 
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more that writers of such manifest literary ability should 
attempt to explain a point of critical importance by repeating 
almost the identical words is simply surprising. The explana- 
tion, however, is not far to seek. Though apparently aware 
of the difference between dogmas and opinions, they appear to 
have the utmost difficulty in realizing it, or at all events in 
keeping it steadily before them. It is only on this assumption 
that we can account for the strange statement they have made, 
and for the assertion that the ‘Church has often needed to 
bring its faith into relation to the claims, intellectual and 
practical, made upon it from outside’—an assertion in which 
the teaching or opinions of individual teachers are evidently 
confounded with the teaching or dogmas of the Church, 
which, as it is almost unnecessary to remark, at any rate if we 
confine ourselves to such as are dealt with in these studies, are 
by all sections of the Church, and for that matter by the 
opponents of the Church, regarded as fixed and unchanging. 
This strange defect pervades most of the studies and vitiates, 
or at least obscures, much of their interpretation. The dis- 
tinction between opinion and dogma is indeed sharply enough 
drawn by one of the writers, Mr. Moberly; but to make the 
distinction is one thing, and to hold and use it as a habit of 
thought is another; and this even Mr. Moberly, as we shall 
see, is not always able to do. But taking the simpler account 
of the purpose of the studics, i.e., ‘to succour a distressed faith, 
and keeping in mind the subjects dealt with, the purpose 
which the authors seem to have in view, is to show how the 
new knowledge illustrates the Christian Creed, and what new 
lines modern intellectual and moral problems open up for 
Christian activity. We may of course be wrong. But whether 
we are or not, this, as it seems to us, is the only practical way 
in which a ‘ distressed faith’ can be succoured in the presence 
of the modern growth of knowledge and the problems, whether 
intellectual or moral, which now confront the Church. By 
some of the writers, indeed, this idea has in a measure been 
grasped. Had it been consistently worked out in connection 
with each of the subjects dealt with, their studies would have 
been much more useful than they are. They would have 
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been, in fact, an invaluable and permanent contribution to 
religion as well as to the religious literature of the day. 
Among the authors who have stuck most consistently to 
the purpose of succouring a distressed faith, is Mr. Holland. 
He is apt to be prolix, and has an awkward trick of multiply- 
ing words and phrases; but, unlike some of his fellow-writers, 
he has resisted the temptation to wander off into side issues, 
and has struck what we conceive to be the key-note of the 
volume. Dealing with Faith, it has seemed fit to the Editor 
to give his essay the first place among the studies, though 
why this place should not have been occupied by a paper deal- 
ing with the greater and more important subject of the Person 
of Christ, it is hard to say. Its chief merit is that it distinguishes 
clearly between faith and the acts and acquisitions of the in- 
tellect, and here and there defines their relations to each other 
with considerable skill. This is by no means a work of 
supererogation in a work designed ‘to succour a distressed 
faith, and more especially in a reading constituency so 
apt to regard the crudest theological opinions as nothing 
less than articles of the faith, and to attack them as actual 
dogmas of the Christian Church. ‘Faith,’ he maintains, 
‘ grounds itself solely and wholly on an inner and vital rela- 
tion of the soul to its Source.’ It is ‘the sense in us,’ he says, 
‘that we are Another’s creature, Another’s making. Even as 
we not only feel, but feel that we feel; not only think, but 
know that we think; not only choose, but determine to choose; 
so, below and within all our willing, and thinking, and feeling, 
we are conscious of Another, whose mind and will alone make 
possible both the feeling that we feel, and also the capacity to 
feel it ; both the thought that we think, and also the capacity 
to know it; both the will that we put forth, as well as the 
power to determine it. Every act, every desire, every motive 
of ours, is dependent on the Source out of sight; we hang on 
Another’s will ; we are alive in Another's life. All our life is a 
discovery, a disclosure of this secret. We find it out only by 
living.’ Faith, therefore, ‘is not only the recognition by man 
of the secret source of his being, but is itself, also, the condi- 
tion under which the powers, that issue from that source, make 
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their arrival within him.’ Hence it ‘is not to be ranked by the 
side of the other faculties in a federation of powers, but is be- 
hind them all.’ ‘It goes back to a deeper root,’ ‘springs from a 
more primitive and radical act of the central being than they,’ 
and ‘belongs to an entire body of activities.’ We live by 
faith. It uses evidence, but only to go beyond it. It is, above 
all things, anticipatory. In one of the best passages in the 
essay, he remarks :-— 

a the seat of faith lies behind the region of knowledge. Its 
radical acts and motives are independent of any particular condition of 
thought or science ; they are deeper recessed ; they exist in their own 
right, and under their own conditions. True, they may not be able to ex- 
press themselves, to get their energies forward, to set themsclves free, to 
manifest themselves, except through the mediation of knowledge—through 
the instruments and channels which the science of the day provides them. 
But this does not confuse their inherent and distinct character. They 
never identify themselves with the tools they use. They sit quite loose to 
the particular state of thought, the formula, the terms, through which 
they make their way to action. And, moreover, since the acts of faith are 
more radical than those of reason, and since they belong to the entire 
man acting in his integrity, they therefore of necessity anticipate, in their 
degree, all that the man by slow development, by the patient industry of 
reasoning, will laboriously disclose. Lying deeper than all knowledge, 
they hold in them the conditions under which all knowledge will be ar- 
rived at. They constitute the activity which ought to be at the back- 
ground of all our reasoning. No particular or partial state of knowledge 
can exhaust their significance. Each step knowledge makes does but illus- 
trate, in some new fashion, the relation of all knowledge to faith—does 
but elucidate the characteristics of that primal sonship. In each fresh 
discovery or generalisation, faith finds a new instrument for expressing its 
old convictions ; it is taught to see the weak points, the imperfections of 
its former expressions ; it understands where they hold good, and where 
they failed ; it gets out more of itself than ever before, through the new 
channels opened to it ; it discovers more of its own character by finding 
better modes in which to manifest it. It does but half know itself, so long 
as its expression is encumbered.’ (P. 35.) 


In all this there is much that is unquestionably true, and for 
those who are perplexed with the recent developments of 
knowledge much that is helpful. It is a great gain to under- 
stand the distinction between faith and knowledge, and the 
function which the latter has to perform in the development 
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of the former. To the confusion of their respective provinces, 
not less than to the identification of opinions with dogmas, is 
due much of the so called ‘ distressed faith ’ which is prevalent. 
Its removal is to many nothing less than the dawn of a new 
and serene day as well in their intellectual as in their spiritual 
life. 

At the same time, and though agreeing with much and with 
most that may be regarded as fundamental in Mr. Holland’s 
essay, we are not exactly disposed to accept all that he says, 
nor even to regard his study as altogether satisfactory, even 
when considered simply in reference to the purpose for which 
it is written. 

We are not sure, for instance, that he has not made alto- 
gether too much of the supposed antagonism between faith and 
knowledge, and so raised an issue which is in some respects 
fictitious. Is he quite correct as to the ‘ peculiar character and 
needs of the situation’? ‘What has happened,’ he says, ‘is 
not that faith has been confounded, but that it has been 
challenged. It has been challenged by new social needs, by 
strange developments of civilisation, by hungers that it has 
not yet taken into account, by thirsts that it had not prepared 
itself to satisfy. It has been challenged by scientific methods, 
wholly unlike its familiar intellectual equipment; by new 
worlds of facts opened to its astonishment through discoveries 
which have changed the entire look of the earth ; by immense 
masses of novel material, which it has been suddenly and 
violently required to assimilate ; by strange fashions of speech 
in science and history ; by a babel of “ unknown tongues” in 
all departmeuts of learning and literature’ (p. 4). There is a 
spice of rhetoric in this, and one could wish that Mr. Holland 
had given us a plain statement of what he would be after; but 
taking the words in their soberest sense, is what is here de- 
scribed altogether an antagonism of faith and knowledge ?—is 
it a challenging of faith at all? A ‘ distressed faith ’ is a moral 
and spiritual condition—the soul in presence of the Eternal 
Realities, and struggling whether to believe and trust them. 
The condition Mr. Holland describes is almost, if not alto- 
gether, purely intellectual—an antagonism of ideas, a conflict 
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between ancient intellectual prejudices and real or supposed 
new discoveries. The fundamental objects of faith—good- 
ness, truth, and the absolute integrity of the Eternal—are not 
in doubt. The questions in debate are not moral and spiritual ; 
they are questions of words and phrases, opinions and theories, 
interpretations and hypotheses — affairs purely intellectual. 
Such, we take it, is the character of much of the so called dis- 
tressed faith. For the most part, it is extremely shallow, aud 
is due to the confusions of the intellect rather than to any 
tremor or serious fear in presence of the Eternal Realities. 
Faith is not disturbed by the increase of knowledge, but 
rather by its absence. 


‘He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit in the centre and enjoy bright day.’ 


Every increase of knowledge only increases the brightness 
and discloses fresh objects for admiration, hope, and love. Mr. 
Illingworth hits the mark much more nearly when he says: ‘ It 
is not the substantive body of our knowledge, but the critical 
faculty which has been sharpened in its acquisition that really 
comes in conflict with our creed.’ Mr. Holland’s description of 
‘the peculiar character and needs of the situation’ would lead us 
to speak not of a distressed faith but of a distressed intellect. 
And this, practically, is about all that Mr. Holland has written 
amounts to, notwithstanding the note printed at the end of his 
essay to explain its purport. Fides ambiguum non habet ; aut si 
habet, fides non est, sed opinio—Faith has no dubiety ; if it has, 
it is not faith, but opinion. And again, Fides piorum credit, 
non discutit—The faith of the devout believes, does not argue. 
So says S. Bernard. Mr. Holland writes and writes very truly : 
‘ Faith is moved by but one solitary passion—the hope of cleaving, 
closer and ever closer, to the being of God. It is, itself, nothing 
but this act of personal adherence, of personal cohesion ; and all 
else is, for it, material that can be subdued to this single service. 
Each bettering of knowledge intensifies the possibilities of this 
cohesion ; and for that it is welcomed. It opens out fresh aspects 
of the good Father: it uncovers new treasures of His wisdom : 
therefore, for faith, it is an ever-mounting ladder, by which it 
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draws nearer and nearer, spirit to spirit, heart to heart.’ But if 
this is the case, why is there a ‘distressed faith’? If every 
bettering of knowledge is welcomed by faith, why are not the 
new additions to our knowledge welcomed? It is not, on Mr. 
IIolland’s own showing, because they are betterings of our know- 
ledge, nor because faith is confounded. The answer is, Because 
of our intellectual confusions and the want of a sharper and 
clearer delimitation between knowledge and opinion on the one 
hand, and the fundamental verities of the Christian faith on the 
other. These last abide, unchanging and eternal. False 
knowledge may obscure faith’s perception of them; but right 
knowledge can only expand its horizon and contribute to the 
increase of its energies and joy. 

This is admitted both by Mr. Holland and all the rest of the 
essayists. Their purpose in writing, in fact, is practically to 
show it. In his essay on ‘ The Christian Doctrine of God,’ Mr. 
Aubrey Moore says: ‘ We propose to approach the question in 
the full conviction that the revelation of God in Christ is both 
true and complete, and yet that every new truth which flows in 
from the side of science, or metaphysics, or the experience of 
social and political life, is designed in God’s providence to make 
that rev-lation real, by bringing out its hidden truth.’ ‘It is in 
this sense,’ he continues, ‘that the Christian revelation of God 
claims to be both final and progressive ; final, for Christians know 
but one Christ and do not “look for another”; progressive, be- 
cause Christianity claims each new truth as enriching our know- 
ledge of God, and bringing out into greater clearness and dis- 
tinctness some half-understood fragment of its own teaching.’ 

Mr. Moore’s essay stands second. Its object is to show what 
the Christian doctrine of God is, and how it has grown to be what 
it is, and lastly, to ask—W hat fuller realisation of God’s revela- 
tion of Himself is He giving us through the contradictions and 
struggles of to-day? The question here again is one chiefly of 
opinion. 

Mr. Moore is engaged for the most part with ‘the religious and 
the philosophic or scientific views of God,’ and maintains that 
they are decidedly opposed to each other, insomuch so that the 
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acceptance of the one necessarily involves the rejection of the 
other. This is a very large assumption and one which, notwith- 
standing the ability which Mr. Moore has brought to bear on the 
subject, we should like to have seen more severely wrought out. 
For our own part we cannot, as Mr. Moore seems to do, accept 
either Feuerbach or Mr. Cotter Morison as representatives of 
the general mind of to-day; neither can we altogether accept Mr. 
Moore’s interpretation either of the Christian dogma of God or 
of the ‘ philosophic or scientific view’ of the Ultimate Reality. 
The term ‘ scientific’ we shall leave out of count, for in our view 
its use is in this connection confusing. By ‘science’ all 
the world usually understands natural science. Science itself 
is but ordered or classified knowledge. As soon as the 
mind begins to generalise or speculate beyond the facts which 
science has classified, it enters the domain of philosophy. 
The distinction may seem too delicate; but amid our present 
intellectual confusion anything which contributes to clearness 
is a gain. Much more might be said in favour of it. This, 
however, is not the place. Mr. Moore contends that the 
Christian and philosophic conceptions of the Divine Being are 
conflicting, because the one is that of a personal being, and 
the other is not. Setting Feuerbach and Mr. Cotter Morison 
aside, and taking the teaching of Mr. Herbert Spencer as 
representing at least the prevailing philosophy of the day, 
let us see what the philosophical view really is. We are not 
enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Spencer, nevertheless we are justified 
in selecting his teaching, both from the position he occupies and 
by the fact that it is against it that Mr. Moore argues. Refer- 
ring, then, to the same book as Mr. Moore—Mr. Spencer’s First 
Principles—we find it there pretty distinctly laid down that God, 
the Ultimate Reality, the First Cause, or the Power that under- 
lies all phenomena, is in Itself inscrutable; secondly, that It is 
everywhere and in all things made manifest; and thirdly, Mr. 
Spencer points out that the alternative offered by the philosophi- 
cal view of God is not between personality and something lower 
than personality, but between personality and something higher. 
‘Is it not just possible,’ he says, ‘that there is a mode of being 
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as much trandscending Intelligence and Will as these transcend 
mechanical motion. It is true that we are totally unable to con- 
ceive any such higher mode of being. But this is not a reason 
for questioning its existence ; it is rather the reverse.’ ° 
Mr. Moore is unfortunately no longer with us; but can any of 
the remaining Essayists show that any one of these three positions 
is in contradiction to the teaching of the Church? That the 
first is not, we know, on the best of all authority. The second is 
admitted by Mr. Moore. To bring home to our unmetaphysical 
way of thinking the truth of God’s immanence in nature is, he 
was disposed to think, the mission which, in the providence of 
God, has been assigned to modern science. He even speaks of 
this truth as if modern science had re-discovered it, though, as a 
matter of fact, the Church has never for a moment lost sight of 
it, but whatever may have been the conduct of some of its 
teachers, has always in its dogmas, and by its very existence, 
been a consistent witness for it. That the third position is in any 
respect contradictory to the Catholic Faith it would be contrary 
to truth to affirm. So far as we know no authoritative definition 
of the term ‘ personality’ has been given. Nor has any attempt 
been made to define the mode of the Divine existence, except in a 
negative way. The confession of the Church is on this point 
one of profound ignorance. ‘God has no name as man has;’ He 
is not only above all names, but also ‘ above all existence ;’ Sicut 
Deus a nullo intellectu valet excogitari, ita nulla definitione potest 
proprie definiri aut determinari ; ‘ We speak, not what we ought 
concerning God (for to Him only is this known), but what man’s 
nature can, and our weakness is equal to. For we explain not 
what God is, but we honestly confess that we have no exact 
knowledge of him; for on the subject of God, it is great know- 
ledge to confess our want of knowledge ’—are the statements of 
some of her teachers. So stupendous a task, indeed, as the 
definition of the mode of the Divine being, the Church and the 
more respected of her teachers, except in the way mentioned, have 
always carefully avoided. But that there is a higher mode of 
being than any with which we are acquainted is quite conceivable, 
and quite in accordance with the teaching of the Church and 
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religion. The fact that God is not as we are is taught or implied 
throughout Scripture. Besides, when placed beside the ideas of 
omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience, those which we 
form of intelligence and will, and even of personality, are utterly 
inadequate. They are local and limited. A universal conscious- 
ness, an intelligence knowing all things, a will acting every- 
where, are beyond our comprehension. They suggest and 
necessitate the thought of a mode of being altogether higher 
than any we are able to conceive. Mr. Moore has evidently 
been led away by the idea that the only alternative to person- 
ality is impersonality, or else by the supposition that a mode of 
being higher than personality, as conceived by ourselves, neces- 
sarily excludes personality. But as Mr. Spencer has pointed out, 
and as common sense suggests, Pantheism is not the only alterna- 
tive to personality. Nor is personality necessarily excluded from a 
higher mode of being than is involved in the ordinary notions of 
intelligence and will. The world will never get over the old- 
fashioned argument—He that planted the ear shall He not hear? 
He that formed the eye, shall He not see? He that teacheth man 
knowledge, shall He not know? Nor will it ever be persuaded, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and Dean Mansel notwithstanding, that 
He who has made creatures capable of thought and emotion, is 
not Himself a being who in His own way thinks and loves, or that 
human goodness is not in some way a manifestation of the First 
Good, or, as an old writer phrases it, a blossom of the Eternal 
Goodness. All the same, it does not necessarily, or in any way, 
follow that the Divine Being has not a higher mode of existence 
than ourown. The probabilities are that He has. It is true 
that ‘ there is no proportion between the Infinite and the Finite’; 
but the Infinite does not exclude the Finite. Itincludesit. At 
any rate the belief that the Divine mode of existence is higher 
than our own is not at all inconsistent with the Catholic faith. 
The Catholic faith and the best traditions seem to sanction it. 
There may be minds to which Mr. Moore’s study may be of 
service ; but it seems to us that the purpose of succouring a 
distressed faith would have been much more successfully served 
if, instead of following the course he has, he had taken the 
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Catholic doctrine in all its fulness and simplicity, and stripping it 
of unworthy accretions, had unfolded it in all the amplitude of 
its significance, and exhibited some of the other truths implicated 
in the ancient doctrine besides that of the immanence of God in 
nature. The world is weary of the logomachies both of philoso- 
phers and theologians. There is nothing it desires so much as 
light. Controversies about words and terms only increase its 
confusions. Towards the conclusion of his study Mr. Moore 
remarks that while claiming as its own the new light which 
metaphysics and science are throwing upon the truth of the 
immanence of God, religion ‘ protests only against those imperfect, 
because premature, syntheses, which in the interests of abstract 
speculation would destroy religion.’ But to this it may be added 
that it is the duty both of philosophy and theology to guard 
against the admission into the latter of any conceptions which 
tend to represent the Divine Being as altogether such an one as 
ourselves, or to foster the belief that His mode of being is 
necessarily the exact counterpart of ourown. On such a subject 
the confession of ignorance is the highest wisdom. 

Mr. Illingworth’s two studies are, we should say, eminently 
fitted to serve the purpose for which they are written. In the 
first place, they are expository. In the second, he avoids a fault 
into which some of the other essayists have fallen. Instead of 
approaching his subjects from the standpoint of doubt and diffi- 
culty, and writing downwards towards the doctrines he wishes to 
commend, he starts from the doctrines themselves, and shows 
how they are elucidated by much of the new knowledge of the 
present. 

In the first of his studies he deals with the problem of pain. 
Here his first object is not to minimise the amount of pain there 
is in the world, but to bring his readers to a just perception of it. 
The vastness of the area it occupies, and the multitude of its 
instances he admits, but he wishes to guard his readers against 
being carried away by their sympathies and against exaggerated 
views of its intensity. Dividing pain into two classes, human and 
animal, he remarks of the latter: ‘It is a problem, in dealing 
with which emotion is very often mistaken for logic.” ‘J. 5S. 
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Mill’s famous indictment of nature,’ he continues, ‘is one of the 
most emotional pieces of rhetoric of which a professed logician 
was ever guilty.’ As to animals, ‘no reasonable man,’ he re- 
marks, ‘doubts that they suffer. But the degree and intensity 
of their suffering is almost a matter of conjecture. We speak of, 
and are affected by the mass of animal suffering ; but we must 
remember that it is felt distributively. No one animal suffers 
more because a million suffer likewise. Hence he further 
remarks, ‘what we have to consider is the amount which an 
individual animal suffers. And this he shows is for the most 
part conjectural. ‘We decline,’ he remarks, ‘to arraign our 
Creator for a deed which we have not here the means of knowing 
what He has done.’ With human suffering, he of course admits 
it is different, ‘for here we are in a measure behind the scenes,’ 
And then assuming that moral evil is an ultimate fact for us in 
our present state of being, in the sense that it can neither be 
explained nor explained away, and that character and not pleasure, 
being and not feeling, or the greatest good of the greatest 
number, is the primary end of ethics, he proceeds to show that 
the problem of practical ethics is the formation of character in 
the face of moral evil, and that in the evolution of this problem 
pain and sorrow have a place which no other known agency con- 
ceivably could fill. Beginning with experience, he observes that 
common sense tells us that human pain contributes as punitive, 
purgatorial, and prophylactic to the development of the race aad 
the individual. ‘The penal, the corrective, the preventive, and 
the stimulating uses of pain are all recognised in the average 
man’s philosophy of life.’ And again: ‘Though it may seem a 
fallacy to credit pain with the virtues which spring from the 
desire for its removal, common sense rises above logic and recog- 
nises the real value of a spur without which many of our noblest 
activities would cease.’ And yet again: ‘It is hardly too much 
to say that in one or other of its various aspects every human 
being has need of suffering for the due development of his char- 
acter” The doctrine goes against the grain. All the same, there 
can be no doubt of its truth. With respect to pessimism, on 
the other hand, it ‘ stereotypes and gives a fictitious permanence 
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to what is only one among our moods of thought,’ ‘ harps upon 
the fact that we naturally shrink from pain,’ and ‘ignores the 
fact that we are conscious of being the better for it, and unable 
to conceive progress without it.’ These doctrines which common 
sense teaches respecting pain, Mr. Illingworth by no means sets 
forth as affording a solution to the mystery of its existence, but 
maintains that they make in the direction of one. Natural religion, 
it is next shown, views pain as the necessary condition of approach, 
by sinful beings, to the Divine, and looks for a fuller explanation 
of its anomalies hereafter. ‘The first belief,’ it is remarked, 
‘may be called mystical, the second hypothetical.’ ‘And yet,’ it 
is added, ‘ the two together have done more to reconcile man to 
his burden of sorrow than all the philosophic comments on the 
uses of adversity; for they have seemed to lift him, though 
blindfold, into a loftier region, where he felt himself inbreathing 
power from on high.’ 

Mr. Illingworth next proceeds to deal with the Christian view 
of pain, which, as he remarks, carries on that of natural religion, 
by which, again, the way for its acceptance was prepared. The 
Christian view is best seen, we are told, by contrasting it with 
that of the empirical optimism of common sense. The latter 
looks at the usefulness of pain through the sorrowfulness ; 
Christianity puts the value before the painfulness, and bids us 
not wait ‘ till the sorrow comes with years,’ but take up our cross 
from the first moment of conscious discipleship. In the sinless 
suffering of the cross, Christianity has parted sin from suffering 
with a clearness of distinction never before known. Sin always 
brings suffering, but the suffering is of the nature of an antidote; 
an antidote often applied with inexorable sternness, but in its 
intention always merciful. Suffering, on the other hand, does 
not always imply sin on the part of the sufferer, nor does it 
always involve it. It is one of those antidotes which, taken in 
time, is prophylactic. ‘ Pain, in fact, in its manifold method, is 
like the angel of the Eastern story, changing its form incessantly 
to cope with the shifting shapes of sin, and passing by turns into 
a lion, a bird, a sword, a flood, a flame, in sleepless eagerness to 
follow and find, and slay, and quench, and burn away the least 
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last lingering particle of evil. So far from being our enemy it is 
our safest ally in the battle of life, and we fail through shrinking 
from the stern alliance.’ Vicarious suffering, instead of conflict- 
ing with our sense of justice, is, when rightly viewed, ‘the climax 
and complete expression of the process te which we owe the entire 
evolution of our race.’ It is the law of life and progress, and 
how should the Creator draw all men unto Him but through the 
instrumentality of it? Further, sorrow unites as joy does not. 
The unitive way, the way to union with both God and man in 
the present state is, as the simplest Christian feels and knows, 
the ‘ via dolorosa,’ the way of the cross—‘a serious and solemn 
belief,’ Mr. Illingworth adds, ‘ which is very far from leading to 
complacency, in presence of the awful spectacle of animal and 
human pain ; but still is based on sufficient experience to justify 
the hope that all its mystery will be one day solved.’ 

Such is a rapid sketch of a very pregnant and helpful study. 
It does not fall within its scope to deal with the problem of the 
removal of evil. This is touched upon, though only in a general 
way, in Mr. Campion’s paper on ‘ Christianity and Politics,’ and 
again in an appendix dealing with some aspects of Christian 
duty, in which among other things we are glad to see a protest 
against the wholesale employment of women and children in 
factories, as well as against the abuse of the imagination and the 
immorality of improvident marriages. But for the purpose for 
which it is written Mr. [llingworth’s paper seems to us to be 
admirably suited. One might have liked to see the different 
kinds of suffering, and the specific ends they are apparently 
designed to serve, discriminated. It may be questioned, also, 
whether the account given of the attitude of natural religion 
towards suffering is altogether correct. Plato looked for a fuller 
explanation of its anomalies hereafter ; but the old Greek religion, 
as represented by Homer, Aeschylus, and Euripides, did not.* 
Still, it is searcely credible that any one who has felt the impres- 
sive and awful nature of the problem, will rise from the perusal 





*See Bishop Westcott’s Essays in Religious Thought in the West: 
Aeschylus and Euripides. % 
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of what Mr. Illingworth has said without feeling that both his 
mind and heart have been calmed and steadied. The essay is 
eminently luminous and practical. 

The subject of Mr. Illingworth’s second study is ‘ The Incar- 
nation and Development.’ Its aim is to show what popular 
misconceptions of the doctrine of the Incarnation have been 
remedied, what more or less forgotten aspects of it have been 
restored to their due place, and what new lights have been 
thrown upon its meaning in the course of the discussions which 
have arisen in connection with the various views of evolution, The 
central and cosmical significance of the doctrine is first drawn 
out, and a deserved rebuke administered to the tendency, which at 
aud since the period of the Reformation has narrowed the view of 
Theology, and occupied its attention almost exclusively with what 
is now called Soteriology, to the neglect of the profounder and 
more suggestive doctrine of the Incarnation which the Fathers 
and schoolmen, with their larger grasp of Theology, emphasized, 
and to the interpretation of which, as the best mode of meeting 
the Rationalism and Pantheism around them, they devoted their 
energies. Next the two questions are considered—whether the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, as held by the schoolmen and Fatlrers, 
which has never really died out of the Church, is in any way 
incompatible with the results of modern science, or does not, on 
the contrary, provide an outline to which science is slowly but 
surely giving reality and content. In the course of his discus- 
sion of these questions, Mr. Illingworth sharply deliminates the 
provinces of Theology and Science, and shows that the planes 
along which they move, though different, are nevertheless 
parallel, the one giving the meaning of creation, the other its 
method. In illustration of this he takes the verified results of 
scientific teaching on such subjects as energy, teleology, the 
mental and moral evolution of man, the relation of philosophy to 
theology, and the comparative study of religions, and shows that 
these results are not only quite compatible with the doctrine of 
the Eternal Word, but also that in the Christian view the 
doctrine illuminates the results, and is itself illuminated by them. 
With respect to the Incarnation itself, or to the miraculous 
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element in Christianity, which is the real point at issue between 
Christianity and its modern opponents, Mr. Illingworth is con- 
tent to meet experience with experience, the negative experience 
that miracles have not happened with the positive experience 
that they are happening now in the moral and spiritual depart- 
ments of human existence, and have been happening ever since 
Christianity was.introduced into the world. ‘It is an old 
argument,’ he says, but one ‘which so far from weakening, 
modern science has immensely strengthened by its insistence on 
the intimate union between material and spiritual things.’ ‘ For 
spirit and matter, as we call them,’ he continues, ‘are known to 
intermingle, and blend, and fringe off, and fade into each other, 
in a way that daily justifies us more in our belief that the 
possessor of the key to one must be the possessor of the key to 
both, and that He who can save the soul can raise the dead.’ 
To this answer to the negative criticism or hypothesis by which 
many have been misled, a unanimous assent is not expected. ‘It 
is founded on a specific experience, and strangers to that experi- 
ence are naturally unable to appreciate its force. Neither should 
they claim to judge it. For the critic of an experience must be 
its expert.’ 

It is impossible, however, to do justice to Mr. Illingworth’s 
study in a brief and necessarily imperfect report. In many 
respects it strikes us as the best of the studies, and the one which 
is best calculated at the present moment to succour a ‘ distressed 
faith.” Mr. Illingworth has a firm hold on the dogmas and uses 
the latest verified results of science with effect. His mode of 
handling them, and of showing how the latter illustrate the 
former, and how the ancient dogmas of the Church illuminate the 
teaching of science, is admirable. The weakest part of the 
study, though even here it is strong, is the concluding. It is 
true that the position taken up by criticism, that Christianity 
cannot be true because the miraculous element in it contradicts 
experience, is untenable, and that the moral and spiritual facts 
evolved by Christianity are a sufficient answer to it. But this, 
though perhaps the most effective, is not the only way in which 
the attack can be met. Other theologians have carried the argu- 
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ment further. Rothe, in particular, has carried it into the region 
of philosophy, and attempted, not without success, to justify the 
miraculous at the bar of reason. Along with Zeller, though on 
different grounds, he has claimed the miracle as the logical conse- 
quence of Theism. In the opinion of many competent writers, 
while safeguarding the true interests of religion, he has also met 
the legitimate exigencies of modern science.* Some additional 
arguments would certainly have strengthened Mr. Illingworth’s 
already strong position, and probably have rendered his attempt 
‘to succour a distressed faith’ more helpful. 

Between the two essays just referred to, is sandwiched Mr. 
Talbot’s on the ‘ Preparation in History for Christ.’ Its position 
may perhaps be justified, though with difficulty, but logically it 
is out of place. Its proper position is after Mr. Illingworth’s 
essay on ‘ The Incarnation and Development,’ for the reason that 
it is impossible to understand correctly the world’s preparation for 
the reception of Christianity without first realizing the pre- 
Incarnation work of the Eternal Word. But this, so far as we 
can see, is exactly what Mr. Talbot has failed to appreciate. 
Many excellent and true things are said in his study respecting 
the formal process by which the world was prepared—the shaping 
of its external order, and its inward experiences of failure and 
progress ; but on the spirit of life and power by which the process 
was informed and controlled he is silent. His essay, in fact, not- 
withstanding the excellent things it contains, dwells altogether 
on the surface, and appears to us, if we may so say, very like the 
play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. The proém of the Fourth 
Gospel, and the many utterances both of the Old and New 
Testament writers in this connection are passed over. We 
hear nothing of a hidden Divine element in the world; nothing 
of a Divine Power working behind the conscious thoughts and 
actions of men, using their deeds for the furtherance of its own 
plans, and secretly but surely, and all unknown to men, 
moulding their characters and preparing them to see, aud 





* See Zur Dogmatik, Art. ‘ Offenbarung,’ pp. 81, et seq., and the excellent 
summary of the article in Lichtenberg’s History of German Theology in the 
Nineteenth Century, translated by W. Hastie, B.D. (Clark). 
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recognise, and rejoice in, the revelation of the Son of God. In 
Mr. Talbot’s view, so far as here represented, the process is 
everything. That in which it originated, and by which it was 
directed, is apparently lost sight of. But to lose sight of this 
is tantamount to ignoring the fact, that without the secret 
action of the Divine Word upon the world, or without the 
providential introduction into human affairs ot a divine influ- 
ence which should continually be reaching to untried depths 
in the hearts of men, and become the organising centre of a 
new moral and spiritual life, the preparation of the world for 
Christ would have been impossible. Geographical distribution 
and political arrangements, the experiences of suffering, failure 
and progress, had doubtless much to do in carrying on the 
work ; but they were simply some of the means and instru- 
ments. That which made them effective, that by which they 
were employed, and in which they originated, was primarily 
the Eternal Word, who from the first beginning of the human 
race was never absent from among men, but was ever dwell- 
ing with them and in them, to make them a people prepared 
for Himself. 

Mr. Talbot speaks, however, of two preparations, the one 
general, the other special. They ‘stand apart’ and ‘ pursue 
their way unconscious of one another, almost exclusive of one 
another.’ Language like this would lead one to suppose, and 
indeed suggests, that the two preparatious were distinct and 
presided over by a couple of demiurgi acting in ignorance of 
each other and from distant poles. But as a matter of fact, 
the two were one and the same preparation, modified to meet 
the requirements of the different capacities, apprehensions, and 
callings of the different peoples, but still one and the same. 
Both were equally spiritual, special, and supernatural, and 
each was indispensable for the equipment of the race for the 
vision of Christ. Such at least would appear to be the only 
teaching on the subject at all consistent with the doctrine of 
the pre-Incarnation activity of the Eternal Word and the 
teaching of the Hebrew Scriptures. These latter, as is abun- 
dantly shown in the New Testament, are not merely an exclus- 
ively Hebrew Bible, in the sense that they have no message or 
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revelation for, or respecting, others than the Jews. Equally 
with the New, the Old Testament is a book of universal and 
eternal principles, of which the various incidents it records are 
but instances and examples. The moral and spiritual economy 
it reveals is that beneath which the Gentiles lived as well 
as the Jews. As S. Paul tells us, there was not one Lord of 
the Jews and another of the Gentiles; neither were there two 
methods of dealing with them. Whatever difference there was, 
was purely formal, and necessitated by their different mental 
and spiritual aptitudes, and by the different parts they had 
to play in the spiritual evolution of the race. There is a class 
of writers who would identify the Kingdom of God absolutely 
and unconditionally with the Church, and believe that there 
was no Kingdom of God among men until the Christian Church 
was set up. Whether Mr. Talbot belongs to this class, we will 
not undertake to say. But whether he does or not, a faith dis- 
tressed by the problem of the world’s preparation for Christ, 
will not be relieved of its doubts and difficulties by merely 
dwelling upon the process by which it was brought about, uor 
by insisting upon its beauty, great as it was. What the faith 
and intellect of the present seem to desire is to get behind 
processes and their mechanism, and to understand the powers 
and principles by which they are shaped and controlled. In 
other words, a faith so distressed can only be delivered from 
its difficulties by a full and frank admission that in pre-Christian 
times, as now, the unseen Kingdom of God was among the 
Gentiles as well as among the Jews, and that the preparation of 
each was due mainly and primarily to that Divine Word, to 
whose indwelling and activity in the latencies of the human soul 
all knowledge, insight, holy thoughts, devout desires, and felt 
spiritual needs owe their origin. §. Paul and the Fathers of 
the Primitive Church were not afraid to admit this. And why 
should we? ‘I'he great Apostle could go to the heathen and 
speak to them of ‘Christ in you the Hope of Glory’ (Col. i., 27). 
Clement of Alexandria. attributed the same office to Philosophy 
among the Greeks as he did to the Law among the Hebrews, 
and claimed for it an equally Divine origin. And 8. Augustine, 
recognising as other Fathers, that the main part of the world’s 
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preparation for Christ was inward and spiritual, and was due 
primarily to the action of the Divine Word upon the heart of 
Jews and Gentiles alike, said: ‘What is now called the 
Christian religion, has existed among the ancients, and was not 
absent from the beginning of the human race, until Christ 
came in the flesh, since which time the true religion, which 
existed already, began to be called Christian.’ 

The study on the ‘ Incarnation as the basis of Dogma’ will 
be read, we should say, by those who are in the unhappy con- 
dition of having ‘a distressed faith’ with mixed feeling. Its 
author, Mr. Moberly, distinguishes sharply enough, as we have 
already said, between dogma and opinion, says some very use- 
ful things about the habit of confusing them, puts in an ex- 
cellent plea for the existence of religious dogmas, and shows 
not only the necessity for them, but also their reasonableness ; 
and in all this does much to calm and steady and enlighten the 
special class for whom he writes. But here we are afraid the utility 
of his essay will with many end. He writes excellently on the 
Incarnation as the basis of dogma, and shows with admirable 
skill that the really crucial fact is the Resurrection, and by so 
doing raises our expectations to a great height, and makes us 
feel more than ever the necessity for putting that fact abso- 
lutely beyond the reach of doubt. But when he suddenly 
slides off with the remark, ‘the present paper is not an 
evidential treatise,’ and instead of assisting us, proceeds to say: 
‘It is no part of our task to attempt to prove the historical 
reality of the resurrection. What it does concern us to notice 
is the way in which the determination of all Christian truth 
hinges upon it’; and ‘If it falls, all the rest will drift away, 
anchorless and unsubstantial, into the region of a merely 
beautiful dreamland,’ we must own to a feeling of something 
like collapse. There are minds, doubtless, on which its effect 
will be different. It may drive them to cling more closely 
to the doctrine. Our own is anything but a distressed faith, 
yet such was our experience as we read Mr. Moberly’s 
essay; and how his treatment at this particular point 
can prove helpful, or in any way succour a faith distressed 
about it, passes our comprehension. It is all very well to urge 
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the crucial character of the fact ; to say : ‘ You must believe’; 
and to warn against not believing. Those for whom he writes, 
we imagine, are beyond that stage. Their position is one in 
which they need grounds more relative. It is perfectly true 
that all depends upon the answer which is given to the ques- 
tion, ‘ What think ye of Christ?’ But in the absence of any 
distinct treatment of the Incarnation, it was all the more 
requisite that at least some of the evidences on which the 
Church grounds its belief in the Resurrection of our Lord 
should have been carefully drawn out. 

This is not the only part of Mr. Moberly’s essay which does 
not seem to us at all calculated to minister to a faith distressed. 
There is another. We refer to the discussion as to whether 
the definitions of the Creed ‘may not be called relative 
and temporary. For the succouring of a distressed 
faith such a discussion is in our opinion simply useless. 
Further, in the present instance we are scarcely able 
to persuade ourselves that it is well managed. In the long 
sentence, running to about twenty lines, on page 256, 
Mr. Moberly simply loses himself. The terms creed, dogma, 
knowledge, conception, are used in a way which is very con- 
fusing, and indeed singular, especially after the elaborate dis- 
quisition about the relation of popular theological literature to 
the creeds and dogmas, One could almost imagine—in fact 
we have some difficulty in not imagining—that Mr. Moberly is 
arguing that under a fresh access of light, as for instance under 
the light of the eternal world, parts of the creeds will vanish 
away, be altered, modified, or corrected. If he is not doing so, 
but is merely arguing that in the increase of light our 
conceptions of the facts represented in the creeds of the 
Church will be corrected, enlarged, and probably rebuked, 
he is simply stating a theological truism, which needed no 
argument, while his mode of phrasing it, especially when 
those for whom he is writing are considered, is far from 
happy. On the whole, Mr. Moberly’s essay strikes us 
as much too academical in its tone and character. It may 
be read by those whose faith is strong and assured, and 
may possibly help to clear their intellectual atmosphere. 
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But as to those whose faith is ‘distressed,’ there are parts 
of it, the perusal of which, we fear, will simply deepen their 
complaint. 

The Eighth Essay is on ‘The Holy Spirit and Inspiration’ and 
has drawn down upon the volume most of the adverse criticism 
which has been directed against it. In the earlier editions— 
the one before us is the tenth—there were several unguarded 
or insufficient statements, which seem to have afforded ground 
for objection. But since then the opportunity has been taken 
of correcting these expressions, and in the preface to the tenth 
edition Mr. Gore has explained his meaning more fully and 
replied to the attacks of his assailants. His essay, therefore, 
requires to be read in connection with the part of the preface 
specially bearing upon it. And here, it must be said, that read 
in the light of this latter, several of the statements in the essay 
assume an altogether different aspect. On most points Mr. 
Gore has shown that he is in agreement with the traditions of 
the Church, and there are few, we should say, who understand 
the questions at issue, who will not accept the position he takes 
up. With his general doctrine of the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, no fault, so far as we can gather, has been found. 
Fault has been found mainly, if not exclusively, with the atti- 
tude he has assumed towards the results of recent literary 
criticism of the Scriptures. These results, as need hardly be 
observed, involve such questions as the date, authorship, com- 
position, and literary form and character of the various books 
of the old ‘Testament, and, as Mr. Gore remarks, are purely 
literary. Theology is not involved in them, and the Church 
and tradition have left them free to discussion. On the one 
point, a point of some importance, in which Theology is in- 
volved—our Lord’s use of Psalm CX.—he repudiates the 
thought that he had any intention of suggesting our Lord’s 
fallibility as a teacher, and lays down the rule ‘that any 
hypothesis as to the origin of any book of the Old Testament, 
which is consistent with a belief in its inspiration, must be 
consistent also with our Lord having given it His authorisation.’ 
In short, taking the essay as it now stands, and reading it in 
connection with the explanations in the new preface, it is 
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scarcely possible to doubt that it will render material service 
in succouring a ‘distressed faith. Mr. Gore discriminates 
sharply between what is essential and what is not essential to 
religion in respect to the Scriptures, and points out as against 
Mr. Huxley that the foundation of Christianity is not a ‘ book,’ 
4out a Person—Jesus Christ the Righteous. 

There is one passage in the essay, however, to which, inas- 
much as it is in contradiction of what has been said above, we 
must refer fora moment. Speaking of the special missions of 
the Jews and Greeks, Mr. Gore says, and says very truly, that 
the believer must see in them a Divine inspiration. ‘ For,’ as 
he adds, ‘if we can once get down to the bottom of human 
life, below its pride, its wilfulness, its pretentiousness, down to 
its essence, we get to God and to a movement of His Spirit.’ 
‘ Thus every race,’ we are told, ‘ has its inspiration.’ So far we 
are quite at one with Mr. Gore ; but when ke goes on to assert: 
‘But the inspiration of the Jews was supernatural’ we must 
join issue with him, for the simple reason that an inspiration, if 
Divine, is also supernatural, and must be. The argument 
which Mr. Gore advances in support of his assertion, that the 
inspiration of the Jews was more direct, more intense, and in- 
volves a direct consciousness of itself on the part of its subjects, 
will not bear examination. In the first place, the inspiration 
of the Greeks for philosophy and art was just as intense as 
that of the Hebrews was for religion. In the second, it was 
just as direct. Both were due to the direct action of the Spirit 
of God. ‘ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding.’ In the third place, taken 
as a whole, the Greeks were quite as conscious of their mission 
as the Jews were of theirs. As compared with the Jews 
previous to the great revolution effected in their national 
sentiments by the Exile, chiefly ander the leadership of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, they were probably more so. The strange 
thing is, that while the teachers, or prophets, as Mr. Gore calls 
them, of the Greeks were continually passing the limits of their 
special mission, and teaching morals and religion, the prophets 
and teachers of the Jews, prior to the extension of their inter- 
course with foreign peoples, taught nothing of art, and very 
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little of philosophy. Anyhow, self-inspiration, either for philo- 
sophy or religion, is impossible ; what is Divine is also super- 
natural ; the inspiration of the Greeks for their special mission 
was quite as supernatural as that of the Jews for theirs; 
and the distinction which Mr. Gore has drawn is without a 
difference. 

There are four more essays, together with two appendices, 
in the volume; but we have already said enough to indicate 
its character, and our opinion as to whether it is calculated to 
serve its purpose. We lay down our pen with mixed feelings. 
We are not surprised that the volume has been so extensively 
read. The fact that it has is in many ways an encouraging 
sign; while the book itself marks a step in advance towards 
the better appreciation of what is and is not Theology. 
From a passage in the new preface we gather that 
Mr. Gore, the editor, contemplates dealing at some length 
with the doctrine of the Person of Christ. We could have 
wished that the subject had been treated in the present 
work far more adequately than it has. The central doctrine 
of the Christian Faith, it ought to have been treated first ; 
and to inadequate conceptions of it seem to us to be due many 
of the objectionable passages in the pages we have ventured 
to review. 








Art. VIIL—IS THERE AN ALTERNATIVE FOR 
SHORTER PARLIAMENTS ? 


1 ee question asked, and adopted as the title of this paper, is 

one of considerable importance to politicians as a class, and 
perhaps in even greater degree to the community as a whole, ard 
if an answer to it could authoritatively be given in the affirmative, 
it is not, I presume, too much to say that it would be heartily 
welcomed by that great mass of public opinion which is opposed 
to sudden and violent change, and which, therefore, shrinks back 
with something very near akin to alarm from any proposal to 
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curtail the period for which Parliaments are at present elected to 
serve. : 

The death-warrant of the Septennial Act has, it would appear 
been informally drawn up by the leaders—both official and un- 
official—of the Liberal party, and only waits for completion un- 
til such time as the constituencies shall have given to Mr. Glad- 
stone the moral and material support necessary to enable him to 
impress his sign manual upon it in such wise as to sweep out of 
existence a state of affairs at once irritating and obsolete. This, 
at least, is what we are told by the more ardent spirits of the 
party who believe in destroying the obnoxious Act root and 
branch, and are in no way disposed to consider calmly the possi- 
bility of finding a satisfactory alternative for their proposed sub- 
stitution of Triennial Parliaments. 

But by those outsiders who are popularly supposed to see the 
most of the game, it will not unreasonably be queried: ‘If on 
principle you, the party of progress, are in favour of giving the 
constituencies more frequent opportunities of recording their 
verdict for or against the Government of the day, why do you 
stop short at giving such an opportunity only once in every three 
years, and why do you not, following your process of reasoning 
to its logical conclusion, propose, instead, the institution of bien- 
nial, or even annual, Parliaments?’ 

To a question such as this it is not easy to imagine an answer 
at once satisfactory and logical, but as it is not the purpose of 
this article to attempt to supply one, I shall without comment 
pass by the consideration of it, and simply try to put for- 
ward as clearly as lies in my power what appear to me to be 
some of the objections which may reasonably be urged against 
the adoption of Triennial General Elections, and then endeavour 
to propound in somewhat general terms an alternative which 
would in practice amount to something very like a compromise 
between the state of affairs at present in force and that which is 
proposed in substitution thereof. 

In the first place, an objection may be urged against shorten- 
ing the legal duration of Parliament on the ground that the more 
frequently an appeal is made to the constituencies the more fre- 
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quently is the country compelled to enter on a period unsettling 
and disturbing to all classes of society, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, the reverse of stimulating to trade of every description. 

In the second place, it is at least open to question if a valid 
objection may not be urged on the ground that frequent appeals 
to the country would have an effect so unsettling in its nature on 
Members of the House of Commons as seriously to impair the 
powers of usefulness of the Parliament to which they were elected 
to serve; and I bring forward this objection because the experi- 
ence of the past goes to show that after the first half of the period 
of its legalised existence is spent, a Parliament seems to become 
incapable of performing as good work as in the past; its members 
become apathetic and indifferent even to the blandishments of 
the ‘four-lined whip,’ and a general impression seems to prevail 
that the beginning of the end has been reached and that the time 
has come, not so much for each one to devote himself to the ser- 
vice of the State, as to make preparations for the general election 
which may at any moment be precipitated by the whim of the 
Minister or the adverse result of a chance division; moreover, al- 
though a Parliament is at present elected for a nominal period of 
seven years, there is no precedent for its actual duration extend- 
ing over any such length of time and, indeed, an unwritten law 
prevails which operates to bring about a dissolution at the least 
one year earlier than is legally demanded, and this for reasons of 
expediency into which it is not here necessary to enter. Now, if 
the lessons of the past are the guides of the future, what reason 
is there to suppose that the conditions would be otherwise in a 
Parliament elected for a period of three years? And if the con- 
ditions remain the same, what could be the capabilities of useful- 
ness of a Parliament short in its legalised existence and made 
even shorter and more inefficient from the fact of expediency 
necessitating the hastening of its dissolution by the single year of 
grace which is at present almost invariably allowed, and also from 
the fact of the Members becoming unsettled and out of hand 
when the half of its existence—a half, be it remembered, not of 
three and a half years, but of one year and six months—had run 
its course ? 
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A third objection to Triennial Parliaments suggests itself 
whenever the question of election expenses is brought forward. 
There are, of course, many representatives and would-be-repre- 
sentatives who are able and willing to incur the necessarily heavy 
expense of obtaining a seat in the House of Commons, and who 
do not grumble at such expense so long as they have a fair pros- 
pect of being left in undisputed possession for, say, four or five 
years. But the question arises—would the class of men who 
enter and attempt to enter the House of Commons, or would any 
other class, be willing, even if able, to incur the expense—not to 
speak of the harassing worry and excitement—of a contested 
election every three, or, as would more probably be the case, every 
two years ? 

To meet this difficulty, it is proposed by a certain section of the 
Liberal party that the expense of election shall in the future be 
borne by the ratepayers instead of by the rival candidates; but 
if it be agreed that such provision for meeting the costs of elec- 
tion is sound in principle, and if it be also the case that one man 
has as good a right as another to present himself as a candidate, 
how is it possible to guarantee finality of expense to the luckless 
constituency which may in the future be called upon tu show its 
appreciation of the assiduous attention of a dozen or more suitors 
by ‘ paying the piper’ for all? 

How far the ratepayers are pleased at such a prospective ar- 
rangement is, of course, one of those things which is not known, 
but it will be strange if anything like a lively sense of gratitude 
is shown by them for a favour of so dubious a nature. Nor would 
matters be bettered—that is, for the ratepayer—if, as is also 
proposed by the extremists, Members of Parliament received an 
annual remuneration such as would easily enable them to meet 
the cost of a contested election and at the same time leave a com- 
fortable little balance to credit in the bank. In this way both 
ratepayers and politicians are impaled on the horns of a dilemma, 
for that one or other would have to bear the burden of election 
expenses every three years were a Triennial Act in force seems 
one of those conclusions from which there does not appear to be 
much chance of escaping ! 
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It may be asked: Js there any chance of escaping, seeing that 
in widening the Franchise in 1885, without providing opportuni- 
ties more frequent than already exist for ascertaining the opinions 
of the electors, an error in judgment was perpetrated which will 
sooner or later have to be repaired ? 

It seems to be a fair assumption that the advent of the repara- 
tion of that error is near at hand—nearer than some of us ex- 
pected, further away than many of us could have wished,—but 
come when it may, it will arrive too late to affect the duration of 
the life of the present House of Commons for the immediate 
dissolution of which the Liberal party are clamorously eager on 
the ground that the proportion in which parties are therein re- 
presented no longer reflects with any degree of accuracy the poli- 
tical convictions of the electorate as a whole. But if a period of 
misrepresentation—such as all the bye-elections lead us to think 
is going on at present—is to be averted in the future ; and if its 
proposed remedy—Triennial Parliaments—seems to be open to 
many and serious objections; and if from these objections there 
can scarcely be discovered a way of escape, what, then, remains 
but to endeavour to promulgate the alternative of an alternative? 

There are doubtless many alternatives that could be, and will 
be, brought forward at no very distant date, and that responsible 
politicians are thinking them out in their own minds is as un- 
doubted as that the requirement of such is an essential of the 
times in which we live. It is, therefore, with no little diffidence 
that I now venture to submit the bare outlines of a scheme which 
has for its keynote the complete, rather than the frequent, ascer- 
tainment of the feelings and opinions of the electors, and which, 
moreover, offers, as it were, a premium to such of the constituen- 
cies as shall at a General Election have recorded their verdict 
clearly and unmistakeably. 

It has often occurred to me that the proposition to establish 
General Elections every three years implies consultation without 
discrimination, and I say this because it is a fact, the evidence of 
which cannot be called in question, that there are many consti- 
tuencies to whom it would be idle and useless—almost, one might 
venture to say, insulting,—to appeal more frequently than is the 
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case under the Septennial Act; constituencies in which, for ex- 
ample, no contest took place at the General Election; or in which 
an actual majority of the total number of registered electors voted 
for the successful candidate; or in which so large a percentage 
of the electors went to the poll and recorded so satisfactory a 
majority for the successful candidate as practically to preclude 
the supposition that it could be found worth while to make a 
fresh appeal within the short space of three years simply for the 
benefit of the small remaining percentage who had previously 
omitted to exercise the Franchise; or, finally, in which, irrespec- 
tive of the percentage of electors polled, an overwhelming and 
unmistakeable majority had been given to the successful candi- 
date. In such constituencies what would the holding of elections 
every three years mean but the creation of a period of confusion 
and embittered feeling altogether uncompensated for by any as- 
certainment of a radical change of opinion on the part of the 
electors? Clearly, frequent elections would in such cases only be 
less vexatious than useless, nor could either political party expect 
to reap any substantial benefit therefrom ! 

In this connection, and as being to some extent typical of the 
four classes of constituencies to which I have just referred, I 
would ask what could possibly be the use of appealing more fre- 
quently than is the case under existing arrangements to consti- 
tuencies which at the last General Election expressed their 
opinions in so decided a manner as Midlothian, wherein no candi- 
date could be found to oppose the sitting member; South Devon 
(Totnes Division), wherein, although only 63 per cent. of the 
electors went to the poll, the successful candidate secured an 
actual majority of the constituency by polling 4652 votes out of 
a total electorate of 9188; Oldham, wherein 87 per cent. of the 
electors recorded their votes and gave to the successful candidates 
a majority of over 600; and Aberdeenshire West, wherein a 
majority of no less than 2197 was given to the successful candi- 
date ? 

But there is another class of constituency whose recorded opinion 
at the last General Election was the very reverse of emphatic, 
either on account of the small percentage of electors polled, 
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or because of the majority given to the successful candidate 
being unsatisfactorily small ; as being typical of such, I may in- 
stance the Stepney Division of the Tower Hamlets, wherein only 
57 per cent. of the electors went to the poll, and the elected candi- 
date secured no more than 2237 votes out of a registered electorate ° 
of 6927; and Central Leeds wherein the successful candidate was 
elected by no greater a majority than 43 on a total poll of 8467, 
and had recorded in his favour only 4255 out of a registered elec- 
torate of 11,135! One has only to refer to the polls of 1886 to 
see how very many Members are at the present time representing 
constituencies of this class, for it is notorious how light were the 
polls at that election, and how many were the seats carried by 
majorities ranging from the ‘infinitesimal’ to the ‘small but 
satisfactory,’ a state of matters which, taken in conjunction with 
the results of recent bye-elections, has perhaps more than any- 
thing else sufficed to demonstrate that under certain circumstances 
—circumstances such as in 1886 led to the abstention of unpre- 
cedented numbers of Liberal electors—the Septennial Act may 
become positively dangerous through public opinion being misre- 
presented throughout a lengthened period owing to the party in 
power availing themselves to the utmost of the Act’s provisions ! 
Now, what is to be done with constituencies such as I have 
just referred to? 
Unhesitatingly I say that they ought to be, and must be, con- 
sulted more frequently than is at present the case, indeed, so far 
as they are concerned, a Triennial Act would be of great and 
solid advantage. But then under a Triennial Act the innocent 
would suffer with the guilty, and members representing constituen- 
civs of the class to which I first referred would also, and quite 
unnecessarily, be obliged to seek re-election every three years. 
To meet this difficulty it appears to me that after each General 
Election constituencies throughout the United Kingdom might 
be divided into two classes, which I shall style ‘First’ and 
‘Second, and between which I shall discern in the following 
manner :— 
In the First Class I should include all constituencies in which 
at the General Election one, or more, of the following conditions 
had been fulfilled :— 
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(1) That no contest had taken place. 

Or (2) That an actual majority—z.e. over one half—of 
the registered electors had voted for the successful 
candidate. 

Or (3) That 90 per cent. of the registered electors had 
polled, and that the successful candidate had secured 
a majority of not less than 200. 

Or (4) That 85 per cent. of the registered electors had 
polled, and that the successful candidate had secured 
a majority of not less than 400. 

Or (5) that 80 per cent. of the registered electors had 
polled, and that the successful candidates had 
secured a majority of not less than 500. 

Or (6) that 75 per cent. of the registered electors had 
polled, and that the successful candidate had secured 
a majority of not less than 900. 

Or (7) that 70 per cent. of the registered electors had 
polled, and that the successful candidate had secured 
a majority of not less than 1000. 

Or (8) that where the percentage of electors polled fell 
below 70 per cent., a majority of not less than 2000 
should have been given to the successful candidate. 


In the Second Class I should include all constituencies in 
which at the General election none of the foregoing conditions 
had been fulfilled. 

Under such an arrangement we would have a Parliament 
elected, as at the present time, for a nominal period of seven 
years ; the representatives elected to serve in it would at once be 
divided into two classes, viz. :— 

1st. Those who by reason of representing first class constitu- 
encies would be entitled to retain their seats throughout the total 
duration of the Parliament. 

2nd. Those who on account of representing constituencies of 
the second class would be obliged to vacate their seats at the expiry 
of two years from the time of the General Election and seek re- 
election, 

Then as to the question of election expenses, it would be only 

XVII 27 
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fair that the members thus compelled to seek re-election more 
frequently than their more fortunate brother-members, should 
not be called upon to bear the cost of these compulsory bye- 
elections, and that such cost should be borne by the ratepayers. 

But at this point I know I shall be told that this question of 
election expenses obtrudes itself disagreeably so far as the rate- 
payers are concerned. Well, it certainly does, but that the 
obtrusion should be disagreeable is a calculated effect springing 
from no less a cause than the desire to impose a species of tax, 
and at the same time a species of stigma, on all constituencies 
which cannot from hesitancy, or will not from inertness, give an 
unequivocal declaration at the polls. But just as a chance of 
repentance is given even to the worst of sinners, so the operation 
of this imposition would be found to work automatically through 
each constituency being enabled to work out its own salvation by 
raising itself from that class which is liable to that which is 
exempt from the turmoil and expense of compulsory bye-elections. 
But in order that the tax should not be unduly heavy, the 
liability of the ratepayers in second class constituencies ought, 
perhaps, to be limited to the payment of the election expenses of 
the candidates occupying the respective positions of first and 
second on the poll, and thus the constituency would be saved the 
necessity of having to pay the election expenses of the little host 
of adventurers who would enter the lists with hearts scarce 
lighter than pockets, were they only assured of having nothing 
to pay for the fleeting notoriety of being for the nonce candidates 
for Parliamentary honours. 

In the foregoing definition of the conditions necessary to con- 
stitute a First Class Constituency, I have endeavoured to steer 
clear of the fallacy which must necessarily underlie any attempt 
to estimate the emphasis of the verdict of a constituency by only 
looking at the largeness of the majority recorded for the success- 
ful candidate irrespective of the percentage of electors polled ; or 
of estimating the emphasis by merely looking at the percentage 
of electors polled without also taking into consideration the ques- 
tion of majority: looked at together a fairly accurate estimate 
may be formed, but considered apart the result will be found 
totally different. To illustrate my meaning—a majority of 1200 
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may seem at first sight pretty fair evidence of the feelings of a 
constituency, but, then, a little closer examination may serve to 
reveal the fact that no more than 60 per cent. of the electors 
went to the poll; or, again, that 85, or even 80 per cent. of the 
registered electors in a constituency should have exercised the 
franchise seems pretty good proof that the feelings of the electors 
as a whole have been expressed, but, then, perhaps a majority of 
very slender dimensions (say, no more than a few score votes) 
was given to the successful candidate. 

Now, neither of these cases, which at first sight appear to be 
so, are really satisfactory instances of the emphasis of a recorded 
verdict. The latter is certainly more so than the former, and 
that is about all that can be said on behalf of either. 

To suggest that percentages alone, or majorities alone, might 
be taken as the qualification for admission into the first class of 
constituencies would be a mistake (except, indeed, the majority 
was very large and of the unmistakeable nature referred to in 
condition No. 8), but by estimating them together, and by 
requiring that the majority should rise or fall in proportion as 
the percentage falls or rises, a qualification is arrived at which 
seems to assure the correct ascertainment of the value and em- 
phasis of the verdict given by each constituency. The question 
of the percentage polled is, however, in itself a very important one, 
and far more attention must in the future be paid to it than has 
been the case in the past! Consider for a moment the very 
decided difference that exists between a constituency which re- 
cords a majority for the successful candidate of 400 on a poll of 
85 per cent. of its registered electors, and a constituency which 
records a like majority on a poll of no more than 65 per cent. of 
its electors! But at the present time there seems to be no 
particular inclination on the part of anyone to discriminate 
between them, and yet it is ridiculous to ignore the fact that in 
the one constituency there is a large body of unpolled voters— 
whose opinion it would be well worth having—which does not 
exist in the other, and when it is remembered in this connection 
that at the General Election of 1886 the average per polled con- 
stituency of electors exercising the franchise was only 76°55 per 
cent. as against 81°35 per cent. at the General Election of 1885, 
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it cannot reasonably be asserted that the verdict was as complete 
in the one case as in the other! 

In recent bye-elections the percentage of the electors going to 
the poll has greatly increased, and approximates more closely to 
the polls of 1885 than to those of 1886, a fact which would 
appear to indicate that the waverers have made up their minds, 
and also serves to make it clear that in constituencies of, as I 
term it, the Second Class, these abstainers and waverers ought to 
have an earlier opportunity than is now afforded them by the 
Septennial Act of recording the somewhat tardy decision at which 
they have arrived, and upon which they could not make up their 
minds at the General Election. Had constituencies immediately 
after the General Election of 1886 been divided into classes such 
as those to which I have referred, and had the members repre- 
senting Second Class constituencies been obliged to vacate their 
seats two years later, we should have had, in 1888, elections in 
no fewer than 270 constituencies—only six of them Irish— 
whereof 174 had returned Unionist representatives, and 96 Home 
Rule representatives! It would, of course, have been necessary 
to consult these 270 constituencies during the Autumn recess of 
1888, in order to avoid the awkward state of affairs that must 
otherwise have been created through the Ministerialists being 
temporarily weakened in the division lobby to a greater extent 
than the Gladstonians. What the result of such an appeal would 
have been no man can with anything like certainty affirm, but 
that it might have contributed to diminish, perhaps altogether to 
annihilate, the Unionist majority in the House of Commons, is a 
supposition which cannot be looked upon as very improbable when, 
in conjunction with the results of the bye-elections, the fact is 
remembered that in 1885 these very constituencies returned 174 
Liberals and 96 Conservatives, or, curiously enough, exactly the 
reverse of what they did, on very much lighter polls, in 1886. 

In these very constituencies the Liberal party sustained nearly 
all their losses at the last General Election, and, therefore, if 
anyone chooses to object to the scheme I have propounded on 
the ground that by its operation Second Class constituencies 
would at times practically be constituted arbitrators for the 
electorate as a whole, I find my answer ready to hand in the fact 
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that such as I propose they should be in the future, such they 
can be shown to have been in 1886, and it will, I think, be 
agreed that if it is right that their voices should practically have 
determined the issue at the last General Election, and if it is 
right that they should practically decide the issue in the General 
Elections which are to come, it can scarcely be held to be wrong 
that they, and they alone, should be consulted at such intervening 
periods as I have spoken of ! 

I think, too, that some such scheme as that which I have in 
very vague and general terms tried to shadow forth, has in its 
favour certain points of which a Triennial Act, as applied to the 
electorate as a whole, is devoid. 

In the first place, those constituencies in which the disturbance 
could in all probability be productive of no good results, would 
not be frequently and irrationally appealed to, neither would the 
sitting members, nor the ratepayers, be saddled with the needless 
expense of an election every three years. 

In the second place, the arbitrary imposition of the total cost 
of these compulsory bye-elections on what I have termed Second 
class constituencies, would have the effect of making every elector 
go to the poll who desired the constituency of which he formed a 
component part to be freed from the expense, the stigma, and 
the inconvenience incidental to its former shortcomings. In this 
way a motive—not perhaps of the highest description, but still a 
motive—would be created throughout every constituency in the 
country to poll the highest possible percentage of voters, and to 
give the most unequivocal majority in its power in order to escape 
the penalty of being included in the Second Class. 

In the third place, local party-managers and candidates would 
at_a General Election make desperate efforts (far in excess of the 
efforts made under existing arrangements when it matters not 
what percentage of electors trouble to vote) to ensure the heavy 
poll and, if possible, the not very large majority, requisite to 
place the constituency in the First Class, and thereby make sure 
of the elected member’s vote being at the disposal of his party 
throughout the entire duration of the Parliament. And this 
point I look upon as being of very great importance, because it is 
possible—the percentage of voters polling at bye-elections, when 
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special efforts are made, show that it is possible—that in time we 
might arrive at a General Election in which the electors as a 
whole would acquit themselves so satisfactorily as to bring all, or 
very nearly all, the constituencies under the denomination of 
‘ First Class,’ in which case there would have been a completeness 
of exercise of the franchise such as would make the Parliament 
more truly representative than would, in all probability, be the 
case were Triennial General Elections established in which, very 
likely, in the absence of any special motive for doing otherwise, no 
larger percentage of the electors would go to the poll than at the 
more widely-apart General Elections which take place under the 
Septennial Act! It is agreed by most Liberal politicians that 
the Septennial Act, as it stands at present, is by no means satis- 
factory. But have they satisfied themselves that—to borrow a 
now well-known phrase—ending is more expedient than mending, 
and that the condition of matters would be bettered—that is, so 
far as securing true representation is concerned—by the adoption 
of a Triennial Act which ensures frequency of appeal, but not, 
necessarily, completeness of response ? 

Frequency of appeal is an evil which can only justify itself by 
demonstrating that it secures completeness of response, and, 
therefore, it behoves us to move cautiously in regard to the adop- 
tion of a Triennial Act in which the evil would be a necessity, 
and the justification a peradventure. 

But I shall be told that the scheme which I have propounded 
also implies frequency of appeal. 

I admit the charge, but qualify it by saying that my scheme 
would, unlike a Triennial Act, only be operative in regard to a 
certain proportion of the constituencies with whom it would be 
matter for choice either to remain as they were or to raise them- 
selves to the rank of first class constituencies; if they did the 
latter—and they are given an incentive to do so—the evil of 
frequent appeals would sink into oblivion and dissuetude, and 
there would only remain the justification of its temporary neces- 
sity, t.¢., completeness of response. But under a Triennial Act 
the evil would go on for ever. 

And, after all, it is of incomparably greater importance that 
the constituencies should be polled completely than that they 
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should be appealed to frequently, and had it been the case that 
after the last General Election the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom had been divided into two classes, and had it been the 
case that two years later, i.¢., in 1888, elections had been held in 
those constituencies which had rendered themselves liable to such 
a penalty, we should not at this time have had any valid reason 
for declaring—as we believe ourselves to be justified in declaring 
—that the present Parliament does not hold a mandate from a 
sufficiently large proportion of the electorate to entitle Ministers 
to hold on to office as they are doing in despite of the evidence of 
the bye-elections that the current of popular feeling is turning 
against them, nor should we in that case have been likely to hear 
anything whatever said regarding the substitution of a Triennial 
for a Septennial Act ! 
JAMES Dovueias Hoims. 





ArT. IX.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


GERMANY. 


DEUTSCHE RuUNDScHAU (January, February, March).—The 
most noteworthy contribution to the numbers for this quarter 
is an anonymous article, beginning in the January and con- 
cluded in the February part, devoted to a sketch of the life 
and character of the late Cardinal Newman. Though with- 
holding his name, the author gives it to be understood that he 
does not share the Cardinal's religious convictions. All the 
more remarkable, therefore, is the sympathetic tone of the 
whole paper. Of this some idea may be formed from the 
condialian summary which, in substance, is as follows : ‘ New- 
man was undoubtedly a many-sided, intellectual phenomenon ; 
but the main characteristic of his nature is not to be found in 
this, but rather in his ethics. Like Pascal, whom he recalls 
by his method as well as by numerous mental features, he 
took a deeply pessimistic view of the world, of the tragic con- 
flict going on through the whole of nature, of the hopelessness 
of its liberation, and of the irremediableness of its suffering. But 
Newman did not belong to those whom despair drove into the 
arms of unbelief. By lifelong, laborious thought, he had worked 
out his early belief in two beings—himself and his Creator—into 
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a system of religious philosophy which inspired him with 
perfect assurance. But, on the one hand, he knew as well as 
anybody how seldom men are capable and willing to arrive at 
a similar result by independent investigation ; and, on the 
other, he did not deny that his philosophy—as Dollinger once 
called it—was a subjective one; that what was for him con- 
vincingly clear remained dark and insufficient for others ; and 
that, indeed, there are as many ways to belief as there are 
individuals who seek it. For this reason Newman shared with 
Pascal the profound conviction of the insufficiency of human 
reason alone to arrive at truth. . . . The trances of mysti- 
cism, the palms of persecution, and the visions of ecstasy he 
desired just as little as honours from men. His prayer for 
himself and for his friends limited itself to this, that it might 
be granted them to remain unnoticed and to be passed over as 
people of the multitude.’—Going back to the January number, 
we find some autobiographical notes of Baron Von Liebig, 
communicated by his son.—This is followed by a paper in 
which Herr Friedrich Curtius examines the ethical problems 
which underlie Shakespeare’s ‘Measure for Measure.’—A 
review of Crispi’s writings and speeches is the next contribu- 
tion.—Running through the two first numbers there is a 
lengthy paper in which the condition of North Africa from the 
point of view of commerce, is considered. If, on the one hand, 
its practical value is somewhat diminished by the fact that it 
was written some six years ago; on the other, it claims special 
interest as being one of the last productions of the well-known 
African explorer, Dr. Nachtigal, who died in 1885.—In addition 
to those already mentioned, the February number contains 
other two interesting papers in the shape of reminiscences of 
William von Humboldt’s early years, in the one case, and in 
the other, of an examination into the periodical variations of 
climate in various parts of the globe.—The March part con- 
tains, amongst other most readable matter, a sketch of the life 
of Vittoria Colonna, the four-hundredth anniversary of whose 
birth occurs in the present year.—Excellent and valuable in 
its way, though necessarily of more limited interest, is the 
sketch of the composer Spontini’s career in Berlin. 


WESTERMANNS Monats-HEFTE (January, February, March).— 
January brings a number of varied contents headed by the 
concluding part of an excellent story, ‘Heil dir im Sieger 
Kranz,’ contributed by Ossip Schubin.—Another item of 
lighter literature is, ‘Die Schwarze Ruth,’ a story of the 
American Civil War. It runs through two numbers.—An 
instructive, but rather solid paper on blindness and deafness is 
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followed by the concluding instalment of Herr Ludwig 
Salomon’s ‘ Pompeii,’ a sketch which, in addition to its literary 
merit, is particularly interesting for the illustrations which 
accompany it. This applies particularly to the frescoes and 
mosaics, of which representations are given in the present 
number.—The lighthouses on the German seaboard afford 
Herr von Goerne materials for a very instructive descriptive 
sketch, into which he has succeeded in introducing a good 
many technical details without ceasing to be thoroughly clear 
and readable from beginning to end.—The extract which 
follows from Dr. Peters’s Diary calls for no special remark 
now, but was particularly interesting at the time of its 
publication, as it preceded by some weeks, the appearance 
of the whole work with which the reading public is now 
familiar—A biographical sketch and critical estimate of 
Thiers, and a paper dealing with some of the particularities 
of numbers, complete the contents of the first number.— 
In the next, an interesting item, is the account which Herr 
Schweinfurth gives of a visit to Socotra. It runs into the 
March part, as does also the description of Cambodja contri- 
buted by Herr Rosset.—Hedwig Bender devotes a long article 
to Giordano Bruno, a subject which has ceased to possess 
much originality or novelty. The view taken by the author 
is apparent from the addition of the words ‘ Martyr and Philo- 
sopher’ to the title. Did this leave any doubt, it would be 
dispelled by the perusal of the very first sentence, in which 
Bruno appears as ‘ one of the noblest champions of freedom of 
thought,’ and ‘one of the greatest thinkers and intellectual 
heroes of all nations and all times.—In a short but valuable 
paper Herr Soldan gives an account, founded on newly 
discovered documents, of the Emperor Maximilian I.’s combat 
at Worms with a French knight.—Ancient Attic art is the sub- 
ject of a lengthy paper by Herr Bie. It occupies considerable 
space in both the February and the March numbers.—In the 
latter of these there will also be found a notable article headed 
‘Frau Christiane von Goethe, geb. Vulpius.’ 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (January, February, March).— 
The first number opens with an essay entitled ‘ Tolstoi in 
Germany,’ in which the writer, Herr Harnack, whilst doing 
full justice to the Russian novelist, regrets the tendency of his 
later philosophical, or rather, utopian works. The world, he 
says, will best do Tolstoi justice if it forgets these in considera- 
tion of the earlier productions.—This is followed by a paper 
which scarcely appeals to a very wide circle in this country, 
and which is devoted to,-we might almost say directed against, 
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the Berlin ‘ Free Stage.’—In a long paper, dated from Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Karl Breul gives a sketch of the Women’s Colleges 
attached to the University —Next in order comes a very able 
and interesting paper, or rather lecture, in which Herr von 
Erusthausen gives a sketch of the development of the Venetian 
Constitution.—In a further contribution to the same number 
the results of the late School Conference are considered.—In 
the February part the most important article is one entitled 
‘ Jesuitism and Catholicism.’ The anonymous author's object 
is to call attention to the dangers which might arise from again 
allowing the Jesuits to establish themselves in Germany.— 
‘Napoleon I. and the Jews’ is also a paper of considerable 
interest, particularly in view of the anti-Semitic movement 
which has again attracted attention of late in some parts of 
Europe.—With only one exception, the contents of the third 
number are such as to be only of limited interest beyond 
Germany. That one exception, however, is a very notable 
one. It is the reproduction of a lecture delivered by Professor 
Cauer, of Kiel, on Homeric studies.—‘ Mannigfaltigkeit und 
Einheit in den homerischen Studien.’ 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (Heft 3, 1891).— 
Dr. Julius Kaftan’s article, with which this number opens— 
‘Zum Beweis fir die Wahrheit des Christentums ’"—will be of 
exceptional interest only to those who are acquainted with his 
work, Die Wahrheit der christlichen Religion, and the strictures 
passed on it, in a kindly and temperate criticism of it, by Pro- 
fessor Max Reischle of Stuttgart, which appeared in the first 
number of this year’s issue of this same magazine, and to 
which we then merely referred, as its merits lay in minute 
details too numerous for our space. Dr. Kaftan enters here 
into a lengthy defence of the views expressed by him in his 
book against those strictures. His paper, however, is of con- 
siderable interest in itself, for he akan occasion to restate, 
complement, and supplement several of his main positions. 
He asserts that Christianity in its doctrines and duties must be 
justified to the reason—not necessarily to produce, or nourish, 
faith, for faith lives in many souls that are not at all inquisi- 
tive as to the grounds of it—but to hold its place where 
reason demands to sit in judgment on it, and satisfy itself that 
it is true. The proofs of its being true are, and must be, such 
as satisfy the reason in regard to other matters. Of course, 
the distinction is drawn between those truths, e.g., of natural, 
or what are known as ‘exact’ sciences, where the personal 
element has no place, and those, such as ethics and religion, 
into which that element enters, and from which it cannot at 
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any moment be excluded. The proper place of that personal 
element, however, is carefully pointed out, and its subordinate 
weight in the scale of ‘ proofs’ admitted. The important ele- 
ment is the historical, and in considering the data of history 
reason must be uninfluenced, or influenced as little as possible 
by the personal ‘ moment.’—Dr. Haller follows with a study— 
‘Das Eigentum im Glauben und Leben der nachapostolischen 
Kirche.’ The period within which he confines his research 
here is from 100 to 170 A.D.—the post-apostolic age as distiu- 
guished from that which followed it, and which he joins with 
others in characterising as that of the ‘ altkatholischen kirche.’ 
After enumerating the sources from which he draws his con- 
clusions, he discusses, first, the general conception entertained 
in the post-apostolic period by Christian writers as to the re- 
lation of this world to the next, of the material world to the 
spiritual, or, perhaps, better still, of the present to the future 
life. Their views as to worldly possessions, to personal pro- 
perty or estate, were largely conditioned or coloured by that 
conception, and to understand the former, therefore, we must 
needs have a clear and distinct idea of the latter. He then 
sets forth at considerable length, from the sources at command, 
what those views were, and the life of love, of charity and un- 
selfishness to which they prompted, and which they nourished. 
—An anonymous article of some importance to students of 
Luther's writings, ‘ Luther und die Bigamie,’ concludes the 
more solid ‘ Abhandlungen’ of this number.—But there is a 
short paper to which attention should also be directed. It is 
by Dr. Hiring of Gottingen, and is a contribution to the de- 
bated questions of the purpose or object of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the circle of readers for whose instruction and 
comfort it was written.—Dr. Kolde’s reeent edition of Melanch- 
thon’s Loci Communes is reviewed by Dr. K. Knaake; and F. 
Sander’s volume on the life and times of Dr. Friedrich Liicke 
is summarised. 


RUSSIA. 


RoosKAHYAH Myst—Russian Opinion (January and Feb- 
ruary).—These numbers commence the twelfth years’ issue of 
this excellently conducted periodical.—The year 1890 having 
given us two complete Cantos of Lord Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold’ 
in the beautiful Russian dress furnished by Mr. Paul Kozloff, 
we are now treated to the first instalment (55 stanzas) of 
Canto III. of the same‘ A Dramatic Scene,’ in eight pages, 
by Mr. Leonide Trefoleff; two short pieces 7 Mr. . Palmin, 
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entitled ‘Rano’ and ‘ Patriotka’; two by Mr. Th. Korsh, in 
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honour of the deceased Greek poet Valaoritis and the living 
Polemis ; two by Mr. D. Merezhofski ; and one each by Messrs. 
Vlad. Lahdyshenski (given wrongly by us in July last as 
‘ Lahdyshefski’) and N. M. Minski, make up more than the 
average two months supply of poetry.—We have before re- 
marked that Russian scholars, being, as a rule, such wonderful 
linguists, take no credit to themselves for translating a book 
from another language, and oftener than not publish their 
translations anonymously. This, of course, they have a perfect 
right to do, and it speaks loudly in praise of their modesty that 
they do so, But there is not the same necessity for suppress- 
ing, on their part, all mention of the language from which the 
work is translated, and the place and date of the original pub- 
lication. The author’s name might well also be given in its 
original spelling and Roman characters, as, unless it be a well- 
known name, it is sure to suffer by the twofold transliteration 
into Russian characters and back again. The original title of 
the book should also be quoted, since the same Russian phrase 
may be rendered truly in two or three different ways, neither 
of which may agree on all points with the original. The 
chances of error in these matters are very great, and the 
labour needed to steer clear of them is what no reader of these 
brief summaries would readily imagine. The references, and 
journeyings to libraries, to establish some trifling point left un- 
settled by our Russian editor, are not visible on the surface. 
But sometimes our efforts were fruitless, being perhaps badly 
or too hastily directed. A case recently occurred in connection 
with this Review. An English book with a phrasy title was 
translated into Russian. Not having access to publishers’ 
catalogues in the country, two or three shots were made at 
that title, and our editor was requested to bring his greater 
experience of publishers’ doings to bear in determining the 
true English phrase adopted. Happily, the author’s name— 
also a difficulty in transliteration, being in Russian one word 
only (Ashking) instead of two (Ashe King)—gave the editor 
his clue, and the book was lauded in these pages with its pro- 
per English title and correct author’s name. In the present 
numbers of Rooskahyah Mysi we have the first seventeen chap- 
ters of a romance entitled ‘ Sabelli’ (a pretty safe title), trans- 
lated, from we are not told what, by V. M. R. The author is 
Zhilber Ogewsten Tierri, which we charitably suppose to be 
Gilbert Augustin Thierry. But why should V. M. R. oblige us 
to guess, when two lines at the commencement of his transla- 
tion, or in a foot-note, might have given us the title, author’s 
name, aud language, place, and date of original. The story 
opens in London, Westminster, and Redent-street, by which 
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possibly Regent Street is meant, and it tilts at ‘swells’ and 
‘british respectability ’ with a small b, and proceeds to quote 
vulgar Italian oaths—‘ per bacco,’ etc., and pursues its way of 
seventy-five pages after the manner of the popular Parisian 
newspaper-foot style. We are told it will pass into one other 
number only. We think we can hazard the information the 
translator has denied us, and say—translated from the French. 
—Mr. Karonin furnishes the first eighty-four pages of a solidly 
written novel (povyest) entitled ‘ Life’s Teacher.’—Fifty-five 
pages of a new domestic romance, by Mr. A. I. Ertel, entitled 
‘Smeyna,’ give great promise, and are far more worthy of 
translation from the Russian than many foreign works are of 
the translation into it which they receive.—Mr. V. P. Ostro- 
gorski devotes fifty pages to an interesting discussion of the 
‘ Motives of the Poesy of Lermontoff, a very seasonable en- 
quiry in view of the centenary of the poet’s birth, which will 
be celebrated on the 15-27th July next.—‘ Russia and England 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’ gives Pro- 
fessor Martens—a learned jurist of whom we shall hear much 
during the forthcoming Newfoundland fisheries arbitration— 
an opportunity of discussing the relationship of our respective 
countries during the infancy of their intercourse. Russia then 
was not the bog-a-boo she has since become to British poli- 
ticians. By the bye, whence do we derive our word of terror 
—bogie? ‘Boge’ (pronounced more like Bohke) is in all 
Slavonian languages the sacred name of God, though it may 
be used when speaking of false gods, as the English word is. 
From this latter depreciatory use it may perhaps have de- 
scended still lower by migrating westward, till it has come 
to mean with us a something to frighten children with.— 
‘Foreign Review’ is, as usual, treated by Mr. V. A. Goltseff 
with much brevity, and includes a political retrospect of the 
year 1890; the fall of Signor Crispi; the confusion in Ireland, 
with sketches of the parties of Parnell and Makkarti (M‘Carthy); 
and the Koran question, which at present troubles the Moslem 
subjects of Russia.—‘ Home Review’ is devoted to reports of 
meetings of the Zemstvoes; and of divers banking corpora- 
tions; to the emigration from Poland to Brazil; and other 
emigrations; and records the decease of literary colleagues, 
Messrs. S. Kapoostin, G. Eliseéff, and 8. Kovalefskii— Scien- 
tific Views’ are devoted to Meteorology, and Rural Economy, 
by Mr. A. I. Voyeakoff; and to Contemporary Theory of 
[Chemical] Solvents, by Mr. I. A. Kablookoff. —‘Contem- 
porary Art’ is devoted to a description of the perform- 
ances at the Small Theatre of Moscow.—In the ‘ Biblio- 
graphic Division’ we have, in the department of (1) 
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Belles-lettres, notices of eight works; (2) Criticism and 
Publicism, three works; (3) Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Pedagogy, five works; (4) History and Biography, twelve 
works ; (5) Political Economy and Statistics, ten works; (6) 
Jurisprudence, two works; (7) Naturalism, four works; (8) 
Geography and Ethnography, two works; (9) Rural Economy, 
thirteen works ; Technics, four works; (11) Medicine, two 
works; (12) Elementaries, twenty-three works; (13) Informa- 
tion (Medical Kalendar, with list of all journals, and The 
Universal Language: Esperanto), two works; (14) Kalendars, 
three works; and (15) Periodicals, four works—in all, ninety- 
seven works.—Of matter special to each month, the January 
number contains: ‘ Unpublished Letters from V. G. Bylinski 
to A. 1. Hertsen,’ ranging from January 2nd to September 6th, 
1846; a novel complete in forty-nine pages by Mad. Eliza 
Ozheshkoff, entitled ‘ Asketka,’ translated from the Polish by 
V.M.L.; ‘Letters on Emigration: a mark of the current 
national life,’ by Mr. G. I. Oospenski; ‘A new Biography of 
Mirabeau, a review of Alfred Stern’s ‘Das Leben Mirabeaus, 
Berlin, 1889, by Mr. N. I. Kareyeff; ‘ Russia in Cyphers,’ or, as 
we should say, ‘ Statistical Russia,’ by Mr. V. V. Biryoukovich ; 
‘An Excursion in the domain of Russian epochs,’ a highly 
interesting paper by Mr. V. Th. Miller, treating of Prince 
Vladimir and Evpraxia, an historical episode of the 10th 
century; and a continuation of Mr. N. V. Shelgoonoff’s 
‘Outlines of Russian Life.—The February number contains a 
complete new tale (razskaz) in fifty pages ‘On the New Year,’ 
by Mr. Ph. D. Nefedoft; ‘Pictures of the Old World,’ by 
M.N.R. ; ‘The Prison Community,’ by Mr. D. A. Dril; ‘Con- 
temporary French Youth,’ by I. D—off; ‘Shelley,’ an anony- 
mous review of M. Gabriel Sarrazin’s ‘La Renaissance de la 
Littérature Anglaise’; and the commencement of an essay on 
‘National Journals,’ by Mr. E. 8. Nekrasoff. 


VoPROSI PHILOSOPHIE I PSYCHOLOGU: QUESTIONS PHILOSO- 
PHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL. Second Year, Part I.—The num- 
ber opens with a discussion between Professor Kozloff and an 
admirer of Count Leo Tolstoi, whose name is not given. The 
discussion is more particularly in regard to the contents of 
Count Tolstoi’s late book concerning ‘ Life.’ The Count holds 
that life has a tendency towards happiness, to the man’s wel- 
fare, or a tendency to overcome suffering, and to reach joy and 
satisfaction. But the Count raises the further question, how 
this tendency is crossed and frustrated, that life, instead of 
being filled with happiness and good fortune, is filled with 
sufferings, whose ie is death, which is the very antithesis of 
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life. In reply to this question raised by the Count, he finds 
the answer in the fact that mankind, instead of seeking the 
welfare of themselves and others, seek only their own or that 
of self, and hence there is engendered helpless suffering. He 
shows, moreover, that there are wise men such as Confucius, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, who teach that this personal and par- 
ticular happiness which is sought is not true happiness, 
and that it is necessary to seek eternal blessedness, which does 
not engender strifes and end in death. This self-seeking ten- 
dency has been derived from the Scribes and Pharisees! A 
loug discussion ensues on this question, in which it is difficult 
to reach any satisfactory conclusion, because the teachers 
and wise men to whom Count Tolstoi appeals, do not lay down 
principles on which a satisfactory discussion can be conducted. 
Professor Kozloff challenges the Count to lay down some com- 
mon philosophical basis, in virtue of which some conclusion 
can be reached as to the points on which they differ; but it 
does not appear that this is forthcoming. Hence the inter- 
change of letters between the author and his friend, also the 
friend and to some extent the follower of Count Tolstoi, ends 
without any positive result. M. Kozloff admits that there are 
many passages in the book by the analysis of which it may be 
possible to arrive at a clearer understanding of the position of 
the Count, but the results of this he will reserve to a future 
article——The second article in the number is by M. L. Lopatin 
on the ‘ Theoretical Grounds of Conscious Moral Life.’ It 
contains no less than 49 royal 8vo pages. In the course of 
this lengthened article, the author investigates the various 
grounds of conscious morality, not from one exclusive point of 
view, but rather in the way of presenting the various antino- 
nies of moral speculation, and the rational difficulties which 
beset them; e.g., the idea of the freedom of the Will is pre- 
sented, first of all, confronted by the causal nexus, and the in- 
evitable result of both is shown without any attempt to show 
that there is any solution of the mutually opposed contradic- 
tions. The same course is followed in the second principle 
that is brought before us in the conception of a rational order 
of the world, as confronted by a predestinated fatalism; and 
again these conceptions are piled up against one another, and 
left without attempt at solution. The masterly determinations 
of the Kantian morals are brought up, but again dismissed as 
inere abstractions. Finally, the idea of immortality is pre- 
sented in the same fash‘on, confronted by the conception 
opposed to it. Perhaps the learned Professor puts the matter 
in this form to whet the logical acumen of his readers, with 
the view to present a solution subsequently !—The article fol- 
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lowing upon this is from the pen of M. Vladimir Solovieff, on 
the general conception of Art. The discussion is less a discur- 
sive examination of the principles involved in the signification 
of Art, and more a theosophic presentation of certain thoughts 
in regard to the theory of Art in general. He asks, first of all, 
whence this dualism in Art? The childish delight in the pic- 
ture is because the beauty in it has already been detected in 
Nature herself. Or shall we say with Taine, in his Philosophy 
of Art, that Art does not reproduce the very objects or pheno- 
mena in actuality, but only what the artist sees in them, and 
the true artist only sees in them typical characteristic traits, 
aesthetical elements of natural phenomena coming through 
the consciousness and the imagination of the artist, purified 
from all material casualness, and in such wise intensified and 
made clearer. The Beauty flowing through Nature is seen in 
the picture centralised, and, as it were, underlined. But it is 
difficult to make this good in every case! What phenomena 
of Nature are underlined in the Sonatas of Beethoven? Ob- 
viously the aesthetical bond between Art and Nature is greatly 
deeper and more significant than this! It consists not in re- 
petition, but in continuation of that artistic work which begins 
in Nature, and comes out more clearly and more fully in the 
aesthetical problems of the human spirit. Finally, he illus- 
trates this from Goethe’s Faust, where the spiritual sense is only 
realised in the last scene of the second part, and given in 
résumé in the concluding chorus of ‘ Alles Vergiingliche ist nur 
ein Gleichniss. —The concluding article by M. D. Ovsjanniko- 
Kulikovckie is a continuation of his ‘ Extracts from the History 
of Thought.’ In the last article he followed the ancient philo- 
sophical presentation of fire as an element, and strove to show 
how these arose in the mythological. and religious views re- 
garding fire; in the present, he follows the other elemental 
forces, and especially water and air. These are followed 
through the Indian and Greek conceptions of the originary 
element which lay at the foundation of the other substances, 
as conceived in the Rig-Veda.—The number concludes with 
Bibliographical Notices, reviews of books, etc. 


ITALY. 


La Minerva (January, 1891).—This a new publication, 
having for its aim the spread of a knowledge of foreign litera- 
ture in Italy. It is therefore a kind of Review of Reviews, and 
gives the Italian reading public a sketch of most of the 
important magazine articles in the whole civilized world. The 
contents of this first number, which we give as a sample, are 
more or less detailed summaries (interspersed with a few 
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critical remarks) of Prince Krapotkin’s article on ‘ Mutual Help 
among Animals’ in the Nineteenth Century; Mr. Gladstone's 
‘An Evangel of Riches’ in the same magazine; Mr. Gibbon’s 
paper on ‘Professor Rogers’ in the Westminster Review ; Mr. 
Munro’s article on the ‘ London Police’ in the North American 
Review ; the review of Professor Juste’s ‘ Biography of Velas- 
quez’ in the Edinburgh Review; an article on the ‘ Patrimony 
of Uncle Tom’ taken from Greater America; an inimical 
review of all the books and pamphlets relating to the Shaks- 
peare-Bacon controversy, in which the Italian reviewer 
ironically says that it would be just as easy, by means of such 
a very ingenious system as is employed, to prove that Bacon 
wrote the ‘Divine Comedy;’ ‘Emerson at Concord,’ by B. 
Sarbon, in the New England Magazine; ‘Stanley and Emin 
Pasha’ from the articles by Mr. Rose Troup and Dr. Peters, in 
the Contemporary Review; the ‘Protection of Children in 
American Legislation,’ ‘ ‘The Manufacture of Gold,’ by Professor 
Austen, and an article by X. on ‘The Summary,’ all three in 
the North American Review; ‘ Alsace and Lorraine in 1890,’ by 
H. W. Wolff, in the Westminster Review; ‘and Mr. Warren’s 
article on the ‘Development of South California,’ in Harper's 
Magazine. Passing to other languages, there are summaries 
of E. Abel’s ‘Ding und Wort;’ G. Ellinger’s ‘Das Volkslied 
in Tyrol ;’ Franz Bendt’s ‘Das herrschende Metall der Zukunft,’ 
and ‘ Fortschritte und der Elektrotechnik,’ all in the German 
paper Die Nation. The number closes with a list of the articles 
in 17 magazines in the English and in the French languages. 


La Nuova ANTOLOGIA (January Ist, 1891).—‘ Universal 
Empires in History’ is a large subject for a magazine article, 
but Signor Gregorovius rapidly sketches the most important 
empires, leading up to his opinion that one day there will exist 
an empire embracing the whole civilized world.—Signor 
Occione briefly relates the story of Quintus Horatius Flaccus.— 
C. Boito gives, in a paper on the first exhibition of architecture 
held in Italy, a sketch of the condition of architecture in the 
past and present.—E. de Amicis contributes one of his admir- 
able sketches ‘A Drama in School,’ and P. Giacosa offers 
some remarks on Koch’s discovery.—The review of foreign 
literature notices with great praise the following English 
books: The Life and Letters of Monckton Milnes, Richard 
Sheridan, The Master of Ballantrae, Plain Tales from the Hills. 
Of the last, the critic, however, thinks the noise it has made 
disproportionate to its intrinsic merit, and deplores the use of 
a corrupted English, and the want of harmonious composition. 
(January 16),—*‘ Artistic Literature in 1890’ is a very readable 
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paper, by A. Veuturi. It is a strange fact that, among the 
numerous books named and criticized, there is only one English 
work, namely, Mr. Lippmann’s Engraving and Woodeuts by Ola 
Masters, unless we count Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Raphael as 
English.—Signor Bonghi contributes a paper on the scrutin de 
liste.—‘ A Page from the History of Leo X.’ is commenced in 
this number by Professor Guoli.—M. Ferraris writes on ‘ Paper 
Money in Salp-eme short poems by G. D’Annunzio, a 
musical review, and the Bibliographical Bulletin close the 
number. 


LA Nuova ANTOLOGIA (February 1st).—In ‘Is History a 
Science?’ Professor Villari puts forward the opinions of many 
learned men, and concludes that of the three elements that 
constitute history, namely, the facts, the representation of the 
facts, and the research into the laws that govern them, 
the last is that which chiefly constitutes the true science of 
history,—a science which is rendered difficult by the diver- 
gencies in the relations existing between historic tacts and the 
human soul. There was a time when belief in a philosophy of 
history, or science of history, was unlimited, followed by a 
period when it was deemed impossible. At present, under 
very different aspects and within very modest limits, this 
belief has revived. The reasons for this change, and what 
hope there is in it, are to be pointed out in a future article.— 
A paper founded on ‘ Notes from the Tuscan and Este Archives,’ 
by E. Masi, gives an account of Abbé Contri and Chevalier 
Nicoli, two Italian diplomatists at the French Court during the 
last days of Voltaire.—Veritas contributes some considerations 
ou ‘ New Italy and the Vatican,’ in which he chiefly quotes the 
opinions of other authors.—Signor D’Annunzio begins a new 
novel, ‘Giovanni Episcopo,’ describing with a Zola-like truth- 
fulness the miserable vice of common people, redeemed by a 
compassion for pure humanity that saves the theme from 
becoming utterly repulsive-—F. Cardon describes Alaska and 
the fishing in the Behring Sea.—(February 16th).—We have 
here an interesting article on ‘ Naturalistic Positivism,’ followed 
by an important paper by S. Jacini, the former colleague of 
Cavour. In ‘Thoughts on Italian Policy,’ he writes in favour 
of a new organisation of the national, patriotic, and conserva- 
tive elements hitherto existing outside all political parties. 
The new party should adopt a programme of unaggressive 
foreign policy, a distinction between the territorial question of 
Rome and the independence of the Holy See, with regard to 
the Catholic world. Jacini is of opinion that a good under- 
standing with France is impossible, as long as Italy (by the 
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treaty of the Triple Alliance) implicitly guarantees to Germany 
the possession of Alsace-Lorraine. If ever the question of 
those provinces should lead to war between France and 
Germany, other Powers should remain neutral, and merely 
intervene to prevent the conqueror from abusing his victory. 
All this is fully treated in the article, the writer vividly depict- 
ing the several parties that for the last thirty years have suc- 
ceeded each other in the government of Italy. 


LA Nuova ANTOLOGIA (March 1st).—* The Imperial English 
Federation’ is the title of a careful article by L. Palma, in 
which he points out that England is the only nation in the 
world, either ancient or modern, which extends its dominion 
~ over all parts of the globe. The author goes on to describe 
England’s possessions and manner of governing them; her 
system of the independent administration of her colonies, by 
which the old animosity against the mother-country was 
made to cease, and the colonies enabled to flourish. The 
author quotes the English colonies in North America as the 
best example of success. He sums up the constituent parts of 
the whole British Empire; describes the meetings of the 
Imperial Federation League ; points out the difficulties attend- 
ing the realization of the idea which, if it could be realized, 
would solve the problem of Home Rule; and concludes that 
the supreme and, as he thinks, invincible difficulty is, that the 
increase of territorial power and population of the different 
colonies, has necessarily the effect of making them sufficient for 
themselves, and instead of impelling them to an Imperial 
federation, renders, and will always render, such a federation 
impossible. The actual English Empire will maintain itself 
better by the self-government that at present renders the 
colonies constant and loyal, than by any artificial plan and 
fetters of concentration under the name of federation.—G. 
Boglietti reviews H. von Sybel’s Begrundung des Deutschen 
Reiches durch Wilhelm I., calling it one of the best works of our 
time.—‘ Emma’ contributes a well-written fable entitled 
‘Charity.’ —V. Z. Bianco contributes an article on the fascinat- 
ing subject of the cosmic evolution of the earth according to 
modern ideas. The article declares a firm belief that the first 
origin and ultimate aim of the universe, the inner nature of 
things, and the enigma of life, will never be revealed to man. 
—(March 16th).—O. Occione discusses the satires and epistles 
of Horace.—A. Mosso writes on ‘ Bird Emigration and Carrier- 
pigeons. —E. Cavalieri discusses the ‘Superior Council of 
Labour in France.’—From the pen of De Amicis, we have a 
story ‘Love and Gymnastics.’ —E. Ricci writes on ‘ Dante at 
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Bologna ;’ and P. Fambri contributes a paper entitled ‘From 
the Po to Cernaja,’ apropos of General de Revel’s recollections 
of the campaign in tbe Crimea. 


La RAssEGNA NAZIONALE (January Ist, 1891.)—Under the 
title of ‘The Youth of a Great Captain,’ X. gives an account of 
the early years of Don John of Austria, his education by 
Donna Magdalena de Ulloa, wife of Don Luigi Quixada, who 
adopted the boy by order of Charles V. There is a description 
of an auto da fe held at Valladolid on the 21st May, 1559, at 
which Donna Magdalena and her pupil were present.—The 
5th chapter of V. Vecchi’s work on the General History of the 
Navy, treats of the Imperial Roman and barbarian navies, and 
the traditions about naval affairs in the Orient, ete.—Signor 
Grottanelli’s story of the Duchy of Castro is continued in this 
and following numbers.—P. G. Giovannozzi summarizes the 
latest facts in electric science.—‘ From Wine to Water’ runs 
through this and following numbers.—G. Marcotti pleasantly 
relates his impressions of a jourpey in the Carpathian and 
Krain mountains.—The chapters on the commentators of 
Genesis by the late Professor Stoppani, occupy some pages in 
many numbers.—(January 16th.)—This number begins with a 
brief obituary of the late Professor Stoppani.—G. Fortebracci 
writes on Dante’s /ntermezzo, arguing that the contents of the 
‘ Vita Nuova’ prove that it was written before 1300.—J. B. 
Salvioni concludes a long article on the recent census, by re- 
marking that the decrease of births in France is caused by 
vicious customs ; the horror of all moral responsibility, and the 
want of a high ideal, which lead to the moral and legal dis- 
solution of marriage bonds.—E. Rossi contributes some notes on 
religious and other festivals in the United States, the 
population of the great American cities, and the country’s debt 
in 1890.—R. Corniani writes on Professor Stoppani and 
Giovanni Lanza.—G. C. C. describes the rites of the Ap-ro in 
ancient Egypt, taking his facts from E. Shiapparelli’s transla- 
tion of the Book of the Dead.—Crito describes the conflict be- 
tween Church and State in Italy, accusing Signor Crispi of 
having given open provocation, offending the Pope and 
religion. 


LA RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (Feb. 1st).—The Duke of Gualtieri 
here commences some chapters on social evolution and its effects, 
sketching its progress as seen in history, explaining the ever 
increasing importance of the working classes, and pointing out 
that it is their special office to destroy all remains of ancient 
society, which destruction is necessary to the fulfilment of 
evolution.—Fiction is represented by a short story by P. E. 
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Castaguola.—F.. Grassi gives in this and following numbers 
some account of a journey to Scandinavia and Russia.—The 
jubilee of Professor Naville at Geneva is used by A. Brumalti 
as an opportunity of describing the opinions of that philo- 
sopher.—A. Corniani writes on the close of the scrutin de liste. 
The monthly review of foreign literature notices Moore’s 
‘Dante and his Early Biographers,’ and Vernon’s ‘ Readings on 
Dante’s Purgatorio. (February 16th).—R. De Cesare, writing 
on the Naples question, points out various mistakes made in 
the work of resanitation, and the need of a far spreading re- 
form carried on by an impartial and unselfish local govern- 
ment.—L. Eleonora dedicates some remarks to ‘ Antonio 
Stoppani and the Ezemeron.—Signor Bonghi commences a 
political study of ‘a party programme.’ 


LA RASSEGNA NAZIONALE (March 1st).—A further instalment 
of Marcotti’s journey in the Carpathians gives an account of 
Carmen Sylva’s work in Roumania, where she attempted to 
reform the literature, writing in Roumanian as well as in 
German. She could not make much way, however, for 
Roumanian literature is infected by imitation of the French, 
aud even most newspapers in Bucharest are published in 
French, and are imitations of the worst Parisian journals. The 
Queen also often wore the naticnal costume in order to 
encourage native industry, and has been followed in this by 
the aristocracy, the native costume being very becoming to 
both young and old, the plain and the pretty. Bucharest, says 
M. Marcotti, has not yet quite lost its oriental character, but is 
far advanced in an architectural revolution. Buildings are 
being pulled down and new ones erected, but there is more 
stucco and terra-cotta than stone and marble, and new houses 
already look shabby. A few private gardens are neatly kept 
by English and German residents, but the neglected appear- 
ance of the houses of the native aristocracy show that the 
inmates live beyond their income, and have nothing left for 
repairs.—A. Astoris closes his comments on the education of 
the clergy.—G. Fortebracci speaks a word in favour of the 
poetry of the Seventeenth Century, saying that the books 
which were free from the vices generally attributed to that 
century were the rule and not the exception. On closing his 
remarks on Social Evolution and some of its effects, the author 
inquires into the reason why, in an age of such progress as 
ours, there is an evident moral and civil decadence, shown 
chiefly by the increase of suicide and madness. 


L’ ARCHIVIO VENETO (year 20, No. 79-80).—This number is 
almost entifely filled by an index and the acts of the Society 
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of National History, and closes with an interesting lecture by 
Almerico da Schio, describing the city of Schio as it was and 
is. Thanks to the woollen trade, great progress has been 
made, and Schio is an example of what is done in Italy. It 
possesses capital waterworks, hospitals, a free library, a 
meteorological station, good schools, and, though there are 
comparatively few poor people, the income of its various 
charitable institutions amounts to 854,000 francs a year. The 
whole city is lighted by electricity. 


L’ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE PROVINCE NAPOLITANE (year 15, 
fasc. 4).—After the usual instalment of notes from the 
Aragonese registers, Sig. Croce continues his amusing account 
of the theatres of Naples, describing the careers of Baron di 
Liveri, the Government Inspector of San Carlo, and of Diego 
Fufarelli, the first manager, who ruled from 1747 to 1753. 
Among many interesting anecdotes, it is related how the 
Turkish Ambassador came to Naples in August, 1741, when a 
serenade in two acts was performed in his honour at San Carlo. 
The Ambassador was a small man about sixty-five years of 
age. He was provided with a lodging in the house of the 
Prince of Teora. The king once asked at dinner how the 
Ambassador behaved, and was told that he had already 
declared he would carry away with him, when he left, all the 
furniture of the apartment in which he lived. Cn St. 
Anthony’s day (January 17), it was the custom to erect an 
altar, with lighted candles, in the atrium of the opera-house. 
Very interesting are the quantity of names of now torgotten 
operas that were performed.—G. del Guidice begins an 
account of Richard Filangiere in the times of Frederick IL, 
Conrad, and Manfred.—‘ The Condition of Teranio under the 
Dominion of the Bishops’ is the subject of a paper by F. 
Savini.—G,. Ceci commences an annotated list of the churches 
and chapels destroyed, and to be destroyed, in consequence of 
the sanitation of Naples. 


L’ARCHIVIO StoRrIcO ITALIANO (issue 6, 1890), contains: 
‘ Donato degli Albanzani at the Court of Este,’ a new research 
by F. Novati; ‘Emperor Joseph II. in Turin in 1769, an 
anecdotal memoir by G. Claretta ; ‘Giovanni Tornabuoni and 
Ginevra de’ Benci in the choir of Santa Maria Novella,’ by E. 
Rudolfii—In the bibliographic review is noticed A. Gotti’s 
‘Storia del Palazzo Veccluo in Ferenze,’ as an artistic and 
dramatically poetic history of a grand people. 


IL GIORNALE STORICO DELLA LITTERATURA ITALIANA (vol. 
xvii., fasc, 1).—The new year of this journal commences with an 
article in French by C. Condeni on the poetry of Bartolomeo 
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Delbene, a Florentine of the 16th century, at the French 
Court, with a list of the MSS. in the Maas Library of the said 
poetry, much of which is quoted, and the arguments of the 
poems given.—L. Frati relates the traditions, with their several 
versions, of the Purgatory of St. Patrick—‘The Persian 
Ameto’ is an article pointing out a curious resemblance 
between Boccaccio’s story of Ameto with the romance by the 
Persian author Nizémi. 


La RassEGNA DELLI SCIENZE SocIALE E POLITICHE (January 
1st to March 15), contains: ‘ Large and Small Industries,’ (F’. 
Fellini); ‘The Republic in France,’ (L. Rossi); ‘ The Political 
Crisis in Italy,’ (C. Rudolfi); ‘The Laws of Prefectures,’ (C. de 
De Levi) ; ‘ Italy’s Political Needs,’ (Spoto); ‘Ten Years’ of 
Socialism in Germany, (R. Dalla Volta) ; ‘ Italian Politics,’ (A. 
G.); ‘Secrecy in National Treaties, (L. Palma); ‘ Revolution 
and Reform,’ (G. Boglietti); ‘The Ministerial Economical 
Proposals,’ (A. J. de Johannis). 


Vita Nuova (ii. 44, 50)—We note here two interesting 
articles : ‘ The Name of Alfieri,’ by P. Rajna, denying that the 
name was derived from aljiere-aquilifer ; and ‘Family Affec- 
tion in the 14th century,’ in which are some hitherto medited 
letters from the Florentine archives, showing Clarice de’ 
Medici, wife of Lorenzo the Magnificent, in the quality of wife 
and mother. 


IL BULLETINO DELLA SocieTA DANTESCA ITALIANA (fase. 4). 
—Specially noticeable is a hitherto inedited document belong- 
ing to the priorate of Dante, published and annotated by J. 
De Longo. It is dated 15th June, 1300, and relates to the 
delivery, on the 8th of April the same year, of the sentence on 
three citizens, servants of Pope Boniface. In it Dante is cited 
together with his colleagues. 


GREECE. 


ATHENA (Vol. iii, part I.).—The k. Kontos contributes a 
paper on the late Charles Cobet, which was read to the 
Scientific Society of Athens. It is specially interesting from 
the fact that the writer was one of Cobet’s pupils, and was on 
intimate terms with him during his stay in Holland.—The k. 
D. K. Zangogiannes has a long article discussing the proposals 
of the Bill dealing with Secondary Education, Its provisions 
are fully gone into and criticised. The writer is opposed to 
any reduction in the course of Latin and Ancient Greek to 
the benefit of other studies, and is sceptical about the advan- 
tage of uniting schools such as the German Real-Gymnasien 
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with Classical_—A paper follows on the Dialect of Agina, by 
Herr Albert Thumb. It contains a full discussion of the philo- 
logical peculiarities of the dialect, which is allied to those of 
Athens and Megara, and approaches rather to our Western 
mode of pronunciation. Herr Thumb also gives a sketch of 
the migrations of the Athenians after 1688 in explanation of 
his views, and two specimens of the dialect, a poem, and a 
popular tale—The k. Tserepes in his paper ‘Ex ris ‘Eqx§s 
Tpayparcfs, gives an elaborate discussion of the use of the 
combinations ns, ms, etc.—The number is concluded by a 
short note on some changes in the meaning of words, by the 
k. Hatzidaki. He mentions that in Crete xdépa¢ and its deriva- 
tives no longer denote a trench, but large boulders, behind 
which men could most readily entrench themselves in war. 


FRANCE. 


L’ArT (January, February, March).—The year opens with a 
number which is almost exclusively devoted to reviews of 
illustrated books. The only exception is a paper in which M. 
Emile Molinier, the new editor of the periodical, gives a de- 
scription, accompanied by illustrations, of the Castle of 
Vincigliata, near Florence. To English people the short 
sketch appeals in a very direct manner, for it is due to the 
archeological interest of one of their countrymen that a 
medieval castle, complete in every part, now stands on the 
crest of a hill which, but a few years ago was covered with 
shapeless ruins, the remains of what the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring village called the Palazzaccio—the old tumble- 
down palace—of the Alessandri. Vincigliata is at present the 
residence of Mr. John Temple-Leader.—The next number con- 
tains more literary matter. Its table of contents is headed by 
a further instalment of M. Philibert Audebrand’s ‘ Les Salon- 
niérs depuis cent Ans,’ which is a sketch of the various art- 
critics of the last hundred years.—This is followed by a 
continuation of M. Marc Bessiéres’s account of the Frederick 
Spitzer Museum.—Finally, M. Pierre Gauthiez gives his illus- 
trated notes of a tour through Central and Southern France. 
Deserving of special mention is the etching by Ch. de Billy of 
a portrait by Rubens.—To notice what is undoubtedly its most 
striking feature, the number dated February Ist has an excel- 
lent full-page etching by Henry Lefort of Claes Berchem’s ‘ La 
Halte.’ _* the letter-press the ‘ Salonniers,’ who, on the occa- 
sion, are Auguste Barbier and Alphonse Karr, again hold the 
gs of honour.—Under the heading of *‘ Le Musée Guimet et 
es Religions de |’extréme-orient,’ M. Gabillot introduces a 
sketch of Buddhism.—A paper which is interesting from other 
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points of view than that of art is contributed by M. Henry 
d’Allemegne, who takes for his subject the lighting of theatres 
in the 18th century.—The second number of the same menth 
goes on with the ‘ Salonniers,’ amongst whom Felix Pyat is the 
most note-worthy, though not for any special competence.—In 
the next paper, M. Gabillot passes on oti Buddhism to a de- 
scription of the various curiosities connected with it to be found 
in the Guimet Museum.—Another Indian contribution follows 
in the shape of a description by M. Jean Robie, of Amber, a 
deserted town, as he calls it.—With this number there isa 
capital portrait of President Carnot.—The first of the two 
March numbers has, in its opening pages, a description of what 
archeological slang calls a ‘topical reliquary, that is a 
reliquary of the same shape as the special part preserved in it. 
The relic, in this case, happened to be an arm of St. Louis— 
not the king, but a great-nephew of his, who was Bishop of 
Toulouse, in the beginning of the 14th century.—After this 
we go back to the Exhibition of 1889, with M. de Chenne- 
viéres, who, somewhat late in the date, begins a sketch of the 
collection of engravings exhibited at the time.—Merely men- 
tioning the obituary notice devoted to the late composer, César 
Franck, we come to an excellent sketch of what appears 
to be an interesting little volume, ‘ Paris qui Crie.’ 


REVUE DES DEUX MOoNDES (January, February, March).— 
The first of the six numbers before us opens with a further 
instalment of M. Chabot’s ‘ L’Institutrice,’ a readable, but not 
particularly remarkable novel.—Next on the table of contents 
there figures an article headed ‘Un Ennemi de Descartes.’ 
The opponent in question is Gisbert Voet. Voltaire, who 
makes mention of him, calls him a professor of scholastic 
gibberish, and states that he accused Descartes of atheism. In 
most histories of philosophy he is put down, on the authority 
of Descartes himself, or of his panegyrist Baillet, as an ignor- 
ant and dishonest fanatic. . Bertrand has here set himself 
the task of defending Voet against, at least, the worst charges 
brought against him. He shows, that as regards the accusa- 
tion of atheism which he is said to have brought against the 
- French philosopher, it rests on an entire misapprehension of 
what Voet actually wrote, and more particularly, of the spirit 
in which he wrote. Of the man himself, M. Bertrand does not 
profess to hold a very high opinion; but he maintains that, 
though narrow-minded, he was, undoubtedly honest and 
sincere.—In both the January and in the first of the February 
parts, M. Chevrillon appears with an account of a visit to 
India.—From M. Eugene Miintz there is the conclusion of the 
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historico-artistic study which he entitles, ‘A Court of Upper 
Italy at the End of the 15th Century,’ and in which, as an 
historian, he deals with Ludovico Sforza, and as an art critic 
with Leonardo da Vinci.—This is followed by a more strictly 
historical essay in which M. Rambaud gives, under the head- 
ing, ‘ Empereurs et Impératrices d’Orient,’ a very readable and 
instructive sketch of the Byzantine court.—A paper which will 
repay perusal is that which M. Valbert devotes to a criticism, 
not an unfriendly or unfavourable one, on the whole, of the 
Emperor William II.’s famous speech on education.—In addi- 
tion to the continuation of articles already indicated, the mid- 
monthly number for January brings three articles. The first 
of these is on a rather grim subject, the Morgue, and describes 
the organization and various uses of the Paris dead-house.— 
The next, which for the general reader, at least, will probably 
prove the most attractive in the number, re-opens the question 
of the guilt or innocence of the Knights Templar. The author, 
M. Langlois, sums up the opinion to which a close study of the 
subject has led him, by pronouncing that the Templars have 
been the victims of prejudice and bad faith at the hands of 
both contemporaries and egg oe third contribution is 
an instalment of an instalment. It bears the signature of M. 
Bardoux ; and we take it to be merely the introduction to a 
complete life of Lafayette. For the present, however, only the 
early years are dealt with, and the second part of this frag- 
ment does not appear till the last of the March numbers.—The 
table of contents for February is headed by Prince Henri 
d’Orleans, whose contribution is a narrative of his recent ex- 
pedition through Central Asia in company with the well 
known traveller, Bonvalot.—In a sketch with the rather 
meaningless and not very accurate title, ‘la Naissance d’une 
Legende,’ M. Paleologue deals with Queen Louisa of Prussia.— 
An article of special interest and of great value from the point 
of view of literary criticism is devoted by M. Bruntiére to an 
examination and appreciation of the works of the late Octave 
Feuillet. Himself an admirer of the novelist, the author meets 
and answers the objections usually made by those who do not 
share Feuillet’s views of life and of society, as set forth in 
Monsieur de Camors, le Journal d‘un Jeune Homme Pauvre, and 
la Morte—The same number contains a review of ‘ General’ 
Booth’s book. Although M. Valbert, the writer of the 
article, has some doubts as to the possibility of carrying out 
the scheme proposed in its entirety, he considers the probability 
of even partial success a sufficient justification for making a 
trial of it—Of the remaining articles for this month, the most 
notable is that in which M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu discusses 
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the question of ‘ Anti-semitism.’ This is but an instalment, 
and dves not go beyond an examination into the religious 
aspect of the problem.—‘Le Tarif des Douanes,’ which 
appears in the number dated March Ist, is a very able, very 
weighty, and necessarily very solid paper. It may suffice to 
indicate that the writer, M. Lavollée, condemns the new 
French tariff as reactionary, he himself being a free trader. 
—Another contribution, equally far from being light reading, 
is that in which M. Bourdeau enters into an examination of 
‘ German Socialism.’—The last of the quarter’s numbers is full 
of most readable matter, though not of a very light kind. The 
article which appeals most directly to the general reader is, 
perhaps, that in which M. T. de Wyzewa gives a sketch of 
German life and manners at the present day.—The crisis in 
secondary education has suggested to M. M. Berthelot a paper 
of considerable length, in which he pleads the cause of science. 
—From Professor de Laveleye there comes an examination of 
the new ‘American Silver Bill.’ It is written from the point 
of view of a bi-metallist, and is, therefore, favourable to 
America. 


REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE (January, February, March).—The first 
of the 13 numbers before us opens with an article on crema- 
tion. It is contributed by M. Frédéric Passy, who is strongly 
in favour of the practice, and who directs his arguments 
chiefly against those who oppose it on sentimental grounds, 
and against those who forbid it, as do the Catholic clergy, on 
religious grounds.—The next number brings another paper 
belonging to the same section—Hygiene—in the shape of a 
translation of the lecture delivered by Mr. Vivian Poore, before 
the Sanitary Congress at Brighton. It appears here under the 
title ‘La Vie au Sein de la Terre.—In the number dated the 
7th of March, M. Charles Amat deals with the subject of vac- 
cination, which he connects with military service. Amongst 
other measures which he advocates, is that of compulsory 
re-vaccination every ten years.—‘ Demography’ is represented 
by two interesting papers. The first of them deals with vital 
statistics in Europe during the last 20 years. The other con- 
sists of a correspondence between M. de Varigny and M. Ch. 
Richet on the subject of the depopulation of France.—The 
section devoted to the history of the sciences includes several 
notable papers, of which the first is a report of the address 
delivered by Herr Rosenthal, at the Congress of German 
doctors and naturalists at Bremen. The subject is ‘ Lavoisier 
and his Influence on the Progress of Physiology.’—Under the 
same heading, M. R. Saint-Loup contributes a paper, in which 
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he considers Herodotus as a naturalist, and points out what 
quaint and, at times, valuable information is to be got from 
the pages of the old Greek writer.—-In the next number, that 
dated February 7th, M. Berthelot gives an account of a tenth 
century treatise on painting, entitled ‘Mapp Clavicula.’— 
February 14th brings an interesting paper, in which M. E. 
Nicaise sketches the history of medical faculties in the Middle- 
Ages.—Finally, in the number immediately following, M. A. de 
Rochas quotes passages from the works of old authors, who 
appeared to have anticipated the possibility of what the nine- 
teenth century has actually achieved by the invention of the 
telegraph, the phonograph, and photography.— Under the rubric 
‘Industry,’ half-a-dozen instructive papers are brought together. 
In the first of these M. G. Zinowiew describes a very simple 
process lately introduced in Russia for the construction of mud 
or clay huts.—From M. Ratoin we have an account of the culti- 
vation of fir trees with a view to the production of resin.—A 
paper headed ‘Les Tramways Electriques’ gives an account 
of the various systems which have been devised for the appli- 
cation of electricity to tramcars.—No. 7 (Feb. 14), contains a 
particularly interesting account of the school of watchmaking 
established at Besancon.—Passing over one number, we come 
to a paper in which M. Georges Petit deals with the distillation 
of deme from rice.—Lastly, M. Jacquemin, in an article 
headed ‘ Les Différentes Levures de Fruits et le Bouquet des 
Boissons fermentées, gives the result of various experiments in 
connection with the fermentation of the juice of the grape.— 
Amongst the other papers, two of considerable importance 
deal with the Koch treatment of tuburculosis—M. Milne- 
Edwards communicates the results of his observations regard- 
ing the effects of the severe winter on the animals kept in the 
menagerie of the Muséum.—In No. 6 (February 7), M. Lipp- 
nann states the results at which he has arrived in the experi- 
ments with a view to the production of coloured photographs. 
—Finally, we may mention as particularly noteworthy the 
translation of a paper in which Tolstoi condemns, in energetic 
and unsparing language, the use of wine and tobacco. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE (January, February, March).—The 
January number opens with a lengthy paper, which M. Saury 
entitles ‘ La Psychologie des protozoaires,’—It is followed by 
another, in which M. B. Perez endeavours to find data for the 
study of character from the nature of the movements of 
individuals, whom he, as the result of his study, divides into 
six classes, with the respective names of vifs, lents, ardents, vifs- 
ardents, lents-ardents, and pondérés.—The third of the articles 
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de fonds is by M. G. Mouret, whose subject is ‘Force and 
Mass.’ The conclusions at which he arrives are that neither 
force nor mass can be considered as a mysterious notion, an 
inexplicable entity, or one requiring a transcendental explana- 
tion. It is generally admitted, he says, that equilibrium is a 
simple and clear notion, which can be understood of itself ; 
but force is nothing more than equilibrium considered in one 
of its terms, and there is, consequently, no occasion to seek for 
a deeper signification for force than that which attaches to 
equilibrium.—Dealing with Realism and Idealism, in the paper 
which opens the February number, M. Paul Janet expresses it 
as his view that it is possible to retain all the admirable 
consequences, all the lofty ideas, all the great truths of 
German Idealism, whilst clearing up the ambiguities in which 
it has involved itself, by speaking at one time like David Hume, 
at another like Holbach, at another Jike Spinoza, and at another, 
again, like Boehm. Defined and limited with precision, it may 
be considered as the legitimate development of the philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle, of Descartes and of Leibniz. He con- 
cludes by enunciating it as his thesis, that, when raised to their 
highest term, idealism and spiritualism are one.—Running 
through the second and the third number there is a study by 
M. Tarde, whose subject is ‘Art and Logic,’ in which he 
leads up to the conclusion that works of art are, of all the 
works of man, perhaps the most logical and the most teleolo- 
gical. The other contributions to the March part are, in the 
first place, the first instalment of a paper which M. Delboouf 
entitles ‘Why do we die,’ and further, the account by M. 
Pierre Janet of a case of aboulia and fixed ideas. 


REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS (No. 6, 1890).—M. J. 
Réville continues, and here concludes, his series of ‘ Etudes sur 
les origines de lepiscopat.’ He brings out in detail in this con- 
cluding paper the teaching of the Ignatian Epistles as to the 
position and authority of the Christian bishop, and then posits the 
question, Does anything that Ignatius says in any of his epistles 
compel us to believe, or even lead us naturally to infer, that 
Episcopacy was at that early period of the history of the 
Church widely, not to say universally, established, or bore any- 
where the sacerdotal character with which we see it at a later 
period clothed? Dr. J. Réville asserts, and enters into an ela- 
borate proof of his assertion, that nothing in any of these 
epistles gives occasion for such an inference; that everything 
leads us rather to conclude that Ignatius was describing a 
form or order of Church government he desired to see estab- 
lished, but which was not yet in existence. Episcopacy was 
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in the initial stages of formation, but was not as yet formed 
into a system universally adopted, and was nowhere as yet re- 
garded as a divine institution. The authority of the bishop 
was derived from the community over which he was set to 
rule, and rested only on the benefits to be obtained from such 
a central and supreme governing power in a Christian congre- 
gation. Ignatius was deeply impressed with the necessity, 
for the peace and order of the Church, of strengthening the 
bishop’s position, and he laboured therefore to exalt it in the 
eyes of every church to which he had occasion to write. But 
he nowhere indicates that it was of divine appointment, and 
only sought to arouse reverence for it because he regarded it 
as the one and only safeguard, in the troublous times in which 
he lived, for the peace and prosperity of Christendom.—M. J. 
Halévy gives us next an interesting article on ‘ The introduc- 
tion of Christianity among the Turkish tribes of North Western 
Asia.’ It takes the form of a complimentary, yet critical, 
notice of MM. Chwolson and Radloff’s ‘ Syrisch-nestorianische 
Grabinschriften aus Semirjetschie,’ published recently in tome 
xxxvii. of the Memoires de Académie imperiale des Sciences de 
Saint-Petersbourg. M. H. gives a brief account of the nature 
and contents of these inscriptions, and then proceeds to discuss 
the question of the nationality of the missionaries who carried 
the Christian Faith to those remote regions of Asiatic Russia. 
He concludes that they were Copts from Alexandria.—M. P. 
Regnaud returns to Herrn Pischel and Geldner’s volume of 
Vedische Studien, in order to correct the statements there made 
by the latter of these two scholars as to the purport and char- 
acter of Hymn III. of the Rig Veda.—M. E. esi sketches 
the rise and history of Mormonism, under the heading ‘ Utah.’ 
—Dr. Albert Réville reviews Father Didon’s new Life of Jesus 
Christ. Owing to the extravagant promises by which its ap- 
pearance was heralded, and its own pretensions as a complete 
and conclusive answer to Renan and others, our reviewer 
thinks it necessary to submit the two volumes of the work to 
a thorough and detailed examination. The result is that Dr. 
Réville feels bound to condemn the work as altogether lacking 
in scientific value. Its eloquence and literary style he warmly 
admits, but he regards it as only fitted to figure among ‘ books 
of edification for the use of believers.’ ‘Sa valeur scientifique,’ 
he says, ‘ est nulle, absolument nulle.—Of the minor reviews, 
that of Renan’s third volume of his Histoire du peuple d’ Israel, 
and that of Karl Budde’s Die Biicher Richter und Samuel merit, 
and will repay, the reader’s attention. 


REVUE DE L’HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS (No. 1, 1891).—Fol- 
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lowing up a previous article on ‘ Irenaeus,’ M. V. Courdaveaux 
now contributes another, on the same lines, on ‘ ‘'ertullian.’ 
He first enumerates the not very numerous facts as to 
Tertullian’s personal history that have come down to us, and 
then proceeds to discuss his writings in order to show from 
them the influence he has exercised on the trend of Christian 
thought, or the development of Christian doctrine. The 
difficulty is acknowledged of determining the opinions of a 
man who was so much the slave of impulse as was this cele- 
brated Father of the Church, and M. Courdaveaux writes 
with becoming caution. But he shows, nevertheless, how 
powerfully Tertullian did affect the tendencies of Christian 
opinion in several directions ; how to him, among other things, 
may be traced back the genesis of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
though his views of the relationship of the ‘ Persons’ composing 
it towards each other were very different from those afterwards 
formulated in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. The various 
points of Tertullian’s theology are here educed, and their 
inconsistency often with each other exposed.—M. Sylvain Levi 
—‘Le Bouddhisme et le Grecs’—shows from a variety of 
Eastern inscriptions, coins, medals, and narratives, that, after 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, Buddhist missionaries, 
in great numbers, visited and influenced by their teaching the 
South-Eastern provinces of Europe. Greek writers are silent 
as to this fact, but M. Levi accounts for the fact of their silence 
in a very natural way.—M. Pierre Paris—‘ Bulletin archeo- 
logique de la religion grecque’ (November, 1889—October, 
1890)—furnishes an account of the results of the archaeological 
excavations made in Attica and elsewhere on Greek soil, 
during the period indicated. They have been for the most 
part excavations of tombs, and one of the most interesting 
discoveries made was that of the remains of the heroes of 
Marathon, in May and June of last year. The late Dr. 
Schliemann had in 1884 begun excavations on the tumulus at 
Marathon, believing that it contained the ashes of those 
Athenians who fell in the famous battle there against the 
Persians, but, his labours proving fruitless, he lost heart, and 
gave up the task. M. Stais, last spring, resumed the work, 
and soon was rewarded by finding a large deposit of human 
bones calcined, with the ashes of the fire in which the bodies 
had been burned, and several of the broken vases and cups 
that had been interred with them. From the examination of 
these by many experts, it has been concluded that they are 
the remains of those who fell at Marathon, and were 
piously gathered together, and after cremation, entombed 
there by their fellow citizens and companions in arms. The 
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other results of M. Stais, M. Cavvadias, and others’ labours are 
also chronicled here, in so far as they tend to illustrate the 
religious beliefs and rites of the ancient Greeks.—M. E. 
Monseur reviews two recent works on Scandinavian Mythology. 
viz., Voéluspa, by E. H. Meyer, and Eddastudien, by Julius 
Hoffart.—M. Sichler furnishes translations of several Russian 
Legends, which are interesting to the students of religious 
folk-lore.—Minor reviews and the usual ‘Chronique’ and 
‘ Bibliographie’ follow. 


REVUE DES ErupEs Jurves (Octobre—Decembre, 1890).— 
M. Loeb’s examination of the Hebrew Psalter in connection 
with his work, ‘ La literature des Pauvres dans la Bible,’ is 
here brought to a close. The section contained in this num- 
ber of the Revue is taken up with a summary of the teaching 
of the Psalms on such subjects as the Divine Justice, the 
Judgment which God was expected to pass and execute on 
the ‘ wicked’ and the ‘ nations’ who were oppressing the ‘poor’ 
and the ‘just,’ and the recompense awaiting the latter for all 
their present sufferings. He enters then fully on the Messianic 
beliefs and hopes, to which the Psalms as a whole and indivi- 
dually give expression ; and on the character of the Messianic 
era that was pictured by the psalmists in the undetermined 
future. He next brings out the references made in the Psalms 
to the history of the Israelites, and to countries, cities, and 
districts, etc. His object in all this being to determine the 
period to which the Psalms belong. He proceeds then to dis- 
cuss the state of the text and the order of arrangement in 
which these spiritual songs now stand. The result of his 
whole examination of the Psalter is to confirm the opinion 
expressed at the outset, viz., that the Psalms are all post-Exilic, 
and are the productions of that class or order in post-Exilic 
Judaism known, or who delighted to describe lhemselves, as 
the ‘ Poor, the ‘ Just,”—Anavim, Tsaddikim, etc.,—the Puritans 
of their day. No indication is given as to whether or not the 
rest of M. Loeb’s work is to appear in these pages, but the 
hope may be expressed that the other sections may appear 
here also.—M. J. Halévy follows with two interesting studies 
under his usual rubric ‘ Recherches Bibliques.’ The first is 
devoted to the xvi. and xvii. chapters of the Book of Judges. 
He first epitomises the narrative there given, and then states 
the points of difficulty which the story presents. The chief 
interest in M. Halévy’s exegesis centres on his explanation of 
the Levite’s relation to Judah: xvii. 7.—‘And there was a 
young man out of Bethlehem-judah, of the family of Judah, 
who was a Levite.’ The phrase ‘ of the family of Judah’ has 
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been made to do service by the Gratlian-Wellhausen school in 
support of their views. But M. Halévy contends here that 
‘ Judah’ in that verse has no reference to the tribe of Judah at 
all, but to a Levite who bore the name, the personal name, 
Judah. His argument on page 213 for this contention is a 
masterly one, and must be taken count of at least by the advo- 
cates of the other view. M. Halévy regards the whole narra- 
tive in these chapters as intended to depreciate the sanctuaries 
placed by Jeroboam at Bethel and Dan. The second study 
is devoted to the third chapter of Deuteronomy, though it 
bears merely the title ‘ Le lit d’Og, roi du Bashan.’ Dillman’s 
suggestion as to the ‘bed’ is rejected on philological and other 
grounds, and M. Halévy throws out another, which he thinks 
sheds considerable light on the whole narrative with which it 
is in Deuteronomy connected. His idea is that the bed of Og 
owes its dimensions in the text to a desire on the part of the 
writer to connect Og with the Rephaim of Genesis, and to do 
so, he gives the dimensions of his couch as precisely the same 
as those of the couch of Bel, the most ancient of the Semitic 
deities. He refers us here to George Smith’s description of the 
Temple of Bel at Babylon, where the dimensions of the couch 
of Bel are given; and the aim of the Deuteronomist, he says, 
was to justify the occupation of Og’s country by the Israelites, 
though it was outside Palestine proper. The argument is too 
minute and intricate to summarise in the space at our disposal, 
but it well merits a careful consideration—The other articles 
in this number are: ‘Notes sur quelques textes araméens du 
corpus,’ 7.e., the corpus inscriptionum semeticarum, also by M. 
J. Halévy ; ‘Un point de repére dans histoire de David,’ by 
Professor Graetz; ‘Ahron ben Gerson Aboulrabi, by M. J. 
Perles; ‘ Additions & lautobiographie de Lipman Heller ;’ 
‘Une mischna mal comprise,’ by MM. Porges and Schwarz ; 
‘Une version abrégée de la grammaire de Moise Kimhi,’ by M. 
W. Bacher ; and three historical notes, by M. D. Kaufmann, on 
Leo X’s. attitude to the Jews at Rome; on the history of the 
Jews at Venice; and on the burning of Salonica in 1545. 


REVUE DES RELIGIONS (No. 1, 1891).—M. l’Abbé Loisy comes 
first here with the second of his ‘’Etudes sur la religion 
chaldéo-assyrienne.’ In the first, it may be remembered, he 
reviewed the sources from which our knowledge of that re- 
ligion is derived, and entered his caveat against giving, in the 
present condition of Assyriological science, a too hasty or dog- 
matic judgment regarding it. Mindful now of that caveat 
himself, and realising how absurd it would be to take the 
myths, fables, incantations, hymns, prayers, etc., of that, or of 
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any primitive religion, as if they furnished exact or scientific 
data on which, or from which, to reconstruct the edifice of an 
ancient people’s faith, he proceeds to set forth what he thinks 
may be at least legitimately inferred from the fragmenta disjecta 
of that old religious life as to the conceptions formed of the 
spiritual or supernatural world, the beliefs and hopes enter- 
tained and the religious rites practised by the Chaldeans and 
Assyrians. He describes their religion as naturalistic—as at 
once polytheistic, pantheistic, and materialistic, and shows how 
it was all three. He treats then of the deities worshipped— 
the triads, and then of the deities seriatim, proving that many 
of the names by which they are designated are only different 
names of one and the same deity regarded under different 
aspects, and as fulfilling several functions.—M. Castonnet des 
Fosses concludes his series of papers on ‘Les Origines et la 
religion du peuple mexicain.’ He here gives a list of the gods 
worshipped by the ancient Aztecs and Mexicans, and a sum- 
mary of the principal articles of their faith. He then describes 
the chief religious festivals observed, and the ceremonies and 
rites connected with these, and the orders of the priesthood 
and religious officials generally ; and closes with a sketch of 
the municipal arrangements of the Aztec metropolis at the 
period of the Spanish conquest.—A very considerable space is 
given in this number of the Revue to the recent folklore litera- 
ture of Europe. 


REVUE DES RELIGIONS (No. 2, 1891).—M. Abbé Loisy’s 
‘’Etudes sur la religion chaldéo-assyrienne’ are continued here, 
and this part is taken up still with the descriptive review of 
the deities composing the Babylonian and Assyrian pantheons. 
Nabu, Ramman, and Istar, under their varied names, and in 
their relationships to other gods, occupy most of the learned 
Abbé’s attention. The hymns in their praise are largely 
drawn from, in order to make good the several positions attri- 
buted to them, and the functions in learning, war, and love 
they were believed to perform. The ‘Descent of Istar’ is 
given at some length, and the story brought into comparison 
with the myth of Tammuz.—M. Felix Robiou gives us the 
first instalment of an essay on ‘Myths.’ He proposes to 
examine in it the myths, or principal myths, of the chief 
ancient religions (omitting China), in order to test the theory 
which is in fashion in so many high quarters, and which makes 
of myths pictorial representations of stellar phenomena. He 
complains that the advocates ot that theory ignore facts which 
can be easily established, and make their hypotheses do duty 
as verified principles. His first section is devoted to the myth 
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of Osiris. After showing the importance of a correct interpre- 
tation of this myth to the solution of the question as to the 
origin and nature of myths, he gives the classical account of 
it from the pages of Plutarch, and proceeds then to state the 
modern ways of regarding it. He then goes back to the 
original sources of it, and the rest of his paper is taken up 
with their account of it.—M. Scheil furnishes a short paper on 
a Chaldean legend found on one of the tablets recently dis- 
covered at Tel-el-Amarna, and which is now in the museum at 
Berlin. The subject of it is the struggle or war of the god of 
heaven against that of earth, or against men—Anu against Ea. 


LA REVUE MENSUELLE DU MONDE LATIN (January, February, 
March.)—Those who are acquainted with the thoughtful and 
suggestive essays of M. Funck-Brentano, will welcome his 
philosophic contributions to these numbers, in -which he dis- 
cusses ‘The Science and Art of Statesmanship,’ ‘The State 
and the People, and ‘ Sovereign Power and Public Functions.’ 
In the first occurs an interesting contrast between Prince 
Bismarck and the Prince de Talleyrand—M. Couret’s ‘ Visit 
to the Holy Land’ once more illustrates the familiar truth that 
the brightness and freshness of a chapter of travel depends on 
the traveller rather than on what he sees.— Viticulture in 
France’ and ‘ Socialism in Germany’ are good solid reading, 
but they cannot be regarded as specially novel or attractive. 
If not the former, the latter epithet, at least, may be applied 
to M. Donet de Vorges’s ‘And After?’ and to M. Baguenault 
de Puchesse’s article on ‘ The Youth of Calvin.’ M. de Vorges 
looks in vain for that robust faith of the martyrs of old, who were 
so certain of the future, that they did not hesitate to sacrifice 
the present ; in vain, for even that simple confidence of the 
ancient Druids, so convinced of their immortal destinies, that 
they did not hesitate to postpone the payment of their loans to 
the life that was assuredly in store for both debtor and 
benefactor. This loss of faith, the writer thinks, may be 
retrieved by a consideration of the decisive proofs furnished by 
science, and he accordingly sets himself to expound the law of 
death, the immunity of the immortal soul, and the new exist- 
ence that lies ‘beyond these voices.’ The fact that Calvin’s name 
was originally Cauvin—Calvin being the latinised form—is not 
generally known; still less familiar is the close connection 
between his forefather and brother and the Church, the 
excommunication of both, and the influence these circum- 
stances must have had on the youthful disposition of the 
reformer.—The most popular article for the three months is, 
however, an account of the chateaux of the late King of 
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Bavaria. Here for the first time we find recorded that on the 
lakelet on the ‘blue grotto’ at Lenderhof, a swan was occas- 
sionally attached to the shell-shaped boat which floated on 
these romantic waters, and that the King in the costume of a 
troubadour used to get on board and lie dreaming in the azure 
glimmerings of the electric light.—The fiction contained in 
these numbers is abundant and varied. M. Sacher Masoch’s 
‘ Afthanasea Kohenko,’ is a powerful story which possesses the 
additional interest of belonging to a national literature where- 
with we are still but slightly acquainted. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE SvuIssE (January, 
February, March).—In view of our miners’ agitations, and of 
the recent conference in Paris, M. Edouard Lullen’s article on 
‘Coal Mines’ will be found to contain both useful statistics and 
serviceable reflections. In this place it need not be discussed. 
We may note, however, in passing that the French word 
houille is supposed to be derived from Houillos, the name of a 
poor country blacksmith near Liége, who first conceived the 
notion of feeding his forge-fire with a black stone found on a 
neighbouring hillside. The author, however, who explains the 
term ‘sea-coal,’ by the supposition that it was so called 
because it was won from littoral or even submarine coal 
measures, does not appear to be strong in the matter of 
derivation.—Although our own papers and periodicals have 
recently been crowded with discussions on hypnotism in its 
relations to psychology, M. Emile Yung’s contribution to the’ 
subject will be found to repay perusal.—A fresher topic is 
‘Aluminium: its Manufacture, Use, and Prospects,’ which is 
lightly and instructively treated by M. G. van Muyden. 
Aluminium, with its many unique properties, including its 
absolute insensibility to the action of acids, and its power as 
an alloy to render other metals hard, tenacious, and inoxidis- 
able, seems destined to be the metal of the future.—‘ In Central 
Africa: Uganda,’ by M. Aug. Glardou, is based on a series of 
English works, among them Stanley’s Jn the Dark Cont- 
nent, and the biography of Mr. A. M. Mackay, the pioneer 
missionary of the C.M.S. to Uganda.—In the ‘Evolution of 
Military Tactics’ M. Veuglain speculates on the effects which 
are likely to follow on the introduction of smokeless powder 
in warfare, and concludes that strategy is more likely than 
tactics to be materially modified by recent innovations.— 
Among other noteworthy articles may be mentioned ‘ Milk and 
the Milk Trade,’ ‘Spain and Morocco.’ and ‘ Across the Equa- 
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torial Andes.’—The last a delightfully picturesque description 
of one of the most remarkable routes to be found on the planet. 
—The novels of the quarter are ‘The Viole d’ Amour,’ ‘ Mab,’ 
and ‘In the Year 2000.’—As usual, the various Chroniques are 
brimful of varied and entertaining gossip. 


SPAIN. 


La EspANA MopERNA: RevisTA IBERO-AMERICANA (Feb- 
ruary). The somewhat ill-conditioned ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ is 
completed this month. It is the product of an unwholesome 
mind and unhappy social conditions, in which unreal sentiments 
take precedence of the sterner realities of life. Wealth, luxury, 
and idleness are creating new crimes, new diseases, wad new 
miseries.—*The Wet Straw of the Dungeons,’ is a strangely 
pathetic tale from the French, in which a prisoner finds employ- 
ment drying his straw in a single ray of sunlight; and a long 
criticism of Alphonse Daudet by Emile Zola brings us to the 
purely Spanish portion.—‘ The International Congress at Am- 
beres,’ for the study of questions connected with the foundation 
of asylums, and the protection of morally abandoned youth, is 
summarised. There is much of value in the discussions of the 
Congress, and the results arrived at are worthy of consideration. 
We agree with Concepcion Arenal, that conclusions are de- 
manded before the questions are ripe, at such meetings, but the 


’ ventilation secured to them is of the utmost value.-—‘José Valero,’ 








is a study of this comic actor, who ‘was an actor naturally, by 
instinct, by trade, by conviction and by necessity; he could do 
nothing else, nor live in any other atmosphere than that of the 
theatre. —‘ German Philosophy and Modern Philosophic Culture,’ 
seeks to deal with ‘the enormous development of critical and 
speculative philosophy, commencing at end of last century with 
Kant, and including the whole ideal evolution of the most natural 
philosophical systems the human mind can conceive, and termi- 
nating to-day in a general intelligence, which, although appearing 
at first sight somewhat chaotic, yet serves as the basis of all specu- 
lative thought, and all scientific construction.’ —Dr. Thebussem 
contributes a valuable paper on ‘ Words, giving a list of new 
Spanish words and new meanings, which are of great consequence 
to the student.— Under the title ‘ A Little of Everything,’ Rafael 
Merchan writes as a Cuban, ‘who condemns the system of 
government established in the island, and gasps for an exchange, 
for decentralization, for liberty.’ He says, ‘It is my conviction, 
and not mine alone, that the best Colonial system of to-day is 
the English, because it develops the activity of the distant colonies, 
initiates and perfects them in political science, teaches them to 
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govern themselves, and strengthens their ties with the mother- 
country. Rafael Altamira addresses a letter to Emilia Pardo 
Bazan, the famous authoress, showing cause why women should 
be elected to the Spanish Academy. He brings forward a number 
of precedents of women elected in Spain to Societies of Arts, etc., 
and instances abroad women elected to School Boards in England, 
and as Councillors of Public Instruction in France. A strong 
effort had been previously made to elect Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
—In the ‘ International Chronicle,’ the first place is given to Par- 
nell, as Ireland is a complex question ‘firmly bound up with in- 
finitely confused problems—religious, political, agrarian and in- 
dustrial.’ The author is Emilio Castelar, a sufficient guarantee 
of its grasp.—*The Economic Review,’ by an ex-minister, severely 
criticises the condition of the national exchequer.—(March.)— 
‘ Linguistic Curiosities’ gives numerous examples of quaint turns 
and summersaults, mainly in Spanish poetry, beginning with a 
hymn by Santa Teresa, which ‘by inspiration,’ reads equally well 
from end to beginning as from first to last, with the refrain :— 
Yours am I, and born for you, 
What dost thou order me to do? 

The account of the ‘International Congress of Amberes’ is con- 
cluded, with some suggestions as to the treatment of those who 
have been punished and liberated, advising secret watching, 
without persecuting or defaming, as, although costing more, hun- 
dreds are saved.—‘ German Philosophy and Modern Philosophic 
Culture’ is continued, and deals broadly with the subjective solu- 
tion of the Kantism problem. An able and well reasoned paper. A 
careful study of ‘Edmund de Goncourt and his Brother,’ by 
Emilia Pardo Bazan, includes an account of the ‘ Natural 
School,’ of which they were the small prophets, and was written 
as a prologue to her translation of ‘ The Brothers Zemganno.’— 
‘The Disonances and Harmonies of Morals and Aisthetics,’ is an 
old-fashioned paper in a modern spirit ; in it Juan Valera, ‘con- 
trary to Christianity,’ deifies the flesh for a little—‘*The Inter- 
national Chronicle’ sympathizes with Portugal, both politically 
and in her contest with Britain in Africa; calls attention to the 
fraternal bearing of the Church to the Republican idea, and the 
natural connection between the ‘ equality and fraternity’ of both ; 
explains the purport of Christian Hegelianism, and adds a pane- 

ric upon Mr. Gladstone for his proposed removal of the last 
disabilities of Roman Catholics in this country.—‘ The Economic 
Review, by an ex-minister, gives a clear idea of the present 
financial condition of Spain and its greater industries. As to the 
deficits of the Budgets, he says: “ Every one here knows that 
our administrative system is difficult and complicated; knows 
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that it might be improved and simplified, and even knows the 
means of doing so; and knows that there is no department in 
which a third part of the officials might not be dispensed with.’— 
‘Victor Sardou,’ by Zola; ‘The Hackney-Coach,’ by Theodore 
de Banville, an anecdote of the time of Louis XI; and a sympa- 
thetic account of the Baroness Juliana de Kriidner, ‘an indefa- 
tigable martyr of Charity,’ as she is called, compose the foreign 
portion. 


HOLLAND. 


De Gips (January).—‘ Miserere’ is a pretty and touching 
story of misery caused by a wife’s unfaithfulness, of her repent- 
ance, and the husband’s harshness subdued to pity and pardon 
by their child—Bryce’s American Commonwealth is carefully re- 
viewed in two articles by Arotzenius. He doubts whether the 
States will be able, in spite of the energy and practicality of the 
people, to weather the impending struggle between organised 
capital and organised labour. European States may adopt demo- 
cratic practices, but are less easily inoculated with the theoretic 
socialistic ideas so current in America, and are always stronger 
owing to hereditary respect for authority and the influence of 
past history. Imitations are generally milder than the original, 
as seen in the repetitions of the French Revolution in other 
countries. Another review is of Kalff’s History of Dutch Litera- 
ture in the sixteenth century, by Slothower. He calls this the 
sturm und drang period, in which all the characteristics of youth 
struggling to manhood are present.—‘ Rumor in Casa,’ a long 
political article by Buys, who takes a gloomy view of Liberal 
prospects at the coming election in June, but comforts him- 
self by forecasting in any event a speedy general break-up of 
existing political parties, from which he hopes to reap advantage 
according to his advanced ideas.—The second series of the Des 
Goncourt journal is noticed, being chiefly remarkable for its 
record of ‘ l’année terrible,’ 1870-71, and full of literary beauty, 
humour, and vividness.—‘ Our Archives,’ by Blok, gives interest- 
ing details of work accomplished and in progress, with suggestions 
for improvements, though the assertion is made that in everything 
that concerns the management of archives, Holland is far in ad- 
vance of Britain, Germany, and France. 


Der Gips (February).—‘ The Commodore’s Luck,’ a story of 
southern seas, not ungracefully written.—A volume of sermons 
by Jo. de Vries, is particularly recommended for freedom from 
all the common characteristics of sermons, for distinguished 
literary merit and artistic graphic power. Thoroughly modern, 
these sermons know nothing of ‘Modern’ or ‘ Evangelical’ in a 
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dogmatic sense, and do not touch such subjects as miracles. It 
is moral preaching, but in a peculiar sense. Religion is godli- 
ness and the being in God, and to come short of this is sin. Yet 
while De Vries is evidently well acquainted with the works of the 
older mystics, he keeps free from their extravagances, and his 
teaching is thoroughly fitted for the present day, as well as being 
conveyed in such a way as to rival in interest the three volume 
novel.—The Rector of Amsterdam University, Prof. van Hamel, 
contributes an introductory lecture on the present agitation about 
penal justice, in which the practice of other countries is reviewed, 
and the abolition of the old retributive justice eloquently advo- 
cated, in order to give place to a humaner code.—Pol de Mont 
gives a spirited poem, ‘ The Kibitka.’ 


De Guns (March).—‘ Dark Days,’ by Jaeger, a sketch of life 
on board a cholera smitten ship in the Java sea.—In ‘ New De- 
partures in Therapeutics, by Prof. Koster, he conjoins the names 
of Lister for aseptic healing, of Pasteur, whose method is precisely 
that of Jenner and of Koch, who may be distinguished from 
Pasteur by saying that the latter makes the human body unin- 
habitable for his plague demon, while the former casts out his 
devil by calling in the help of Beelzebub.—Hondius advocates the 
introduction of ‘Slojd’ instruction in Holland, and gives a de- 
tailed description of its working and effects in Sweden. It is 
not to be salen for its practical usefulness as technical training, 
but for its paedagogic worth in the intellectual, moral, and 
physical development of children, and it is precisely what is 
needed to counterbalance the excessive strain of the present 
system on the brains of Dutch children.—J. E. Sachse begins a 
series of articles, ‘ Northmen (Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes) 
in Literature,’ taking first Victor Rydberg, a sort of old-fashioned 
Hugo of the North, romantic and passionate, but scarcely now 
suited to modern tastes. Next comes a Dane, J. P. Jacobsen, 
whose Marie Grubbe, a romance of the seventeenth century, is 
carefully analysed as of much worth and promise, but the author 
died a few years after its publication. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson had 
the merit of originating in Norway a national art. His character 
sketching is true to nature as well as artistic, and quotations are 
given from Ole Tu/t in illustration. As Bjérnson is a sort of 
paterfamilias in literature, so is Strindberg a sort of ‘ enfant 
terrible,’ the representative of modern realism in Sweden. His 
last book, The Islanders, is discussed.—t Recent German Dra- 
matic Art’ is a review of several plays of modern life, and for 
the most part of a realistic sort.—A recently published work, 
Reminiscences of Travel in South Africa, by Muller, is the subject 
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of a paper. The Africanders are described as Dutchmen after a 
seventeenth century model, with the earnestness in religion, love 
of freedom, and national spirit belonging to that period, and there- 
fore unappreciated in the nineteenth. Many curious traces of 
Dutch colonisation were noted by the traveller, such as a race of 
cross-bred Malays and negroes, who are Mahommedans, and 
speak Dutch and dress like Dutch peasants.—Prof. Oort dis- 
cusses Comparative Study of Mosaic and Roman Law, by Prof. 
Fabius, pulling it ruthlessly to pieces. 


THEOLOGISCH 'TIJDSCHRIFT (January).—Dr. Meyboom has an 
elaborate paper entitled ‘Marcion and Paul in the Clementines,’ 
It is common knowledge that Simon Magus in these enig- 
matical works makes the journeys the apostle Paul made, and 
teaches the gnostic doctrine of Marcion. It has generally been 
thought that this indicated two literary sources in the work, the 
Pauline elements being the older, and the Marcionite later. 
If, as the Dutch school are becoming more and more convinced 
there never was any Paul, such as we are accustomed to think 
of, and the Acts sprang up with the Catholic Church in the 
middle of the second century, the Pauline writings still later, 
then a new view of the Clementines has to be sought for too. 
Dr. Loman has already suggested the new view, Dr. Meyboom 
here seeks it more at large and finds it. It can be readily 
imagined.—Mr. Travers’ Herford’s ‘ Prophecies of the Captivity’ 
is very favourably spoken of in the reviewing part of this 
number. It is the latest of the excellent publications of the 
Sunday School Society, of which Mr. Carpenter’s ‘ Life in 
Palestine’ and ‘ Synoptic Gospels’ are the the best known. 


THEOLOGIScH TiypscHRIFT (March).—Dr. Oort opens this 
number with a short paper on the question whether the 
prophet Amos was a native of the northern or the southern 
kingdom. Chap. i., where the prophet is said to have been 
among the herdsmen in Tekoa, does not tell us where he was 
born, but only where he lived. He was a native of the 
northern kingdom, and only migrated to Judah after being 
driven away from Bethel (chap. vi.). He prophecied in Judah 
before the earthquake, but wrote down his message to the 
nation after that event. Kuenen has lately argued on the 
other side of this question, that Amos was a native of Judah, 
and only visited the northern kingdom as narrated in chapter 
vii., by accident.—Dr. Herderschee has a short discussion on 2 
Samuel, xii. 31, and concludes by agreeing with Driver that the 
verse does not, as the English Versions imply, relate to a set 
of human sacrifices with which David signalised his victory 
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over Ammon, but describes the labours to which the captives 
were put. Instead of brick-kiln we should translate ‘ brick- 
mould”; the captives were set to the making of bricks as to 
other forms of hard labour.—Dr. Van Manen returns to a 
charge he has made before, and which has not been unmet, 
against the genuineness of the Epistles of Pliny and Trajan.— 
Driver’s ‘ Notes of the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel,’ 
are the subject of a very complimentary notice by Dr. W. 
Kosters.—The work in which W. Briickner, a young German 
theologian, has lately sought to fix the order of the Epistles of 
the New Testament on evidence they themselves supply, is 
taken in hand by Van Manen, who is a member of the extreme 
school, an agnostic, so to speak, in New Testament studies, 
The Pauline Epistles being surrendered criticism becomes a 
ship without a rudder, which cannot make any voyage. That 
is the spectacle this paper, like others of the same school, 
afford us. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon. By JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1890, 


As is well-known to the students of the New Testament Scriptures, Mr. 
Beet has already issued three volumes of commentaries dealing with St. 
Paul’s great Epistles to the Roman, Corinthian, and Galatian Churches, all 
of which have been very favourably received. In the present volume he 
deals with the third group of the Apostle’s Epistles ; those, namely, which 
are mentioned above at the head of this notice. Contrary to the opinion of 
certain modern writers, both here and elsewhere, he accepts the traditional 
opinion that they were all written by the Apostle to the Gentiles during 
the period of his first captivity in Rome, and maintains that not even the 
Epistle to the Colossians ought to be assigned, as Pfleiderer and others 
hold, to an imitator of the Apostle who lived at a much later period, during 
the Gnostic controversy. The method adopted by Mr. Beet in this volume 
is the same as that with which readers of his previous volumes are already 
familiar. His aim also is the same; that is to say, it is not merely to 
reproduce the sense which the Apostle intended to convey, but also to use 
the Epistles as a means of reproducing his conception of the Gospel and of 
our Lord, and, by thus reaching the actual teaching of Christ, and ascer- 
taining what those unseen realities are which Christ came to reveal, to 
make the exposition a contribution both to Systematic Theology and to the 
evidences of Christianity. The introductions prefixed to the Epistles are 
learned and comparatively full, and for the convenience of his readers Mr. 
Beet has given the citations from the Fathers in English. There is little 
that is fresh in them as might be expected ; but while this is the case, the 
arguments are very freshly and forcibly put. Some fault may be found 
with Mr. Beet’s translations ; but though not always what they might be, 
they usually serve to bring out the Apostle’s meaning, and the aim here, we 
gather, has been this, and not to provide a smooth or even entirely 
grammatical version. The most elaborate note we have come across is that 
on Philip. ii. 6-8, where the difficult word dprayués occurs. In the inter- 
pretation of this word, or passage, Mr. Beet follows Hofmann and Meyer, 
rather than Bishops Ellicott and Lightfoot. The arguments employed 
against the rendering of these latter do not seem to us altogether conclusive. 
The rendering ‘ high-handed self-enrichment ’ gives prominence to an idea 
which, though probably involved, does not appear to have been uppermost 
in the writer’s thoughts. That the exposition, however, is as a rule accurate 
and suggestive, need hardly be said. In order to bring out the meaning 
of the text more distinctly, or to exhibit more distinctly his own interpreta- 
tion of it, Mr. Beet has added a number of brief dissertations, on such 
topics as St. Paul’s conception of Christ and the Church, St. Paul’s Gospel, 
and on the Gnostics. One of the most valuable is that in which the Epistles 
commented on in this volume, are compared with those to the Roman, 
Corinthian, and Galatian Churches. 


Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha post Constantinum Tischendorf 
denuo ediderunt Ricardus Adelbertus Lipsius et Marwximili- 
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anus Bonnet. Pars prior. Lipsiae apud Hermannum 
Mendelssohn. MDCCCXCI. 


It is now forty years since the first edition of this work was published. 
So far as it went it was a very careful and scholarly performance, and im- 
mensely superior to anything of the kind then in existence. Nevertheless, 
it was characterised by many omissions, and in that respect was far from 
satisfactory. Latin texts were entirely excluded, nor were all the Greek 
texts included that were then available. Complaints were made at the 
time, and other editors have since attempted to supply its deficiencies. 
The present work, however, promises to surpass all that has yet been done 
in this direction. In preparing it, Drs. Lipsius and Bonnet, than whom 
no more competent editors can be found, have very wisely adopted the 
principle of division of labour. The number of recensions and codices 
which have come to light during the last forty years is so great, that either 
of them might well shrink from undertaking single-handed the immense 
labour involved in their collation and in the preparation of a critical text. 
Though Tischendorf’s name is retained on the title-page, and all that the 
work professes to be is a new edition of Tischendorf’s slim volume of 1851, 
it deserves to be called, and actually is, a new collection. All that the 
editors have retained from Tischendorf is his method, which was not 
exclusively his. So far as they have gone, they have not only re-edited 
his work, but added very largely to it. The first volume, and the only one 
as yet published, is from the pen of Dr. Lipsius. The texts included in it 
are Greek and Latin, and refer to the two chief Apostles and Thaddeus. 
Of the Apovryphal Acts referring to the two former Tischendorf published 
only the Acta Petri et Pauli and the Acta Pauli et Theclae. In addition 
to these we have now the Martyrium beati Petri Apostoli a Lino Episcopo 
conscriptum ; the passio Sancti Pauli, also attributed to Linus, and first 
published by Faber ; the Greek and Latin texts of the Actus Petri cum 
Simione ; the same of a fragment of a Martyrium Pauli; and the Catholic 
Martyrium Petri et Pauli, the Greek codex of which was discovered 
by Constantine Lascaris in 1490 in a monastery near Rhegium, and the 
Latin text of which was first published by F. Nausea in 1531, and a short 
passio Apostolorum Petri et Pauli of Latin origin. The volume also con- 
tains the Acta Thaddaei and the Epistola Abgari. From this it will be 
seen that the collection is much more comprehensive than as first projected 
by Tischendorf, and likely to prove incomparably more useful to students. 
In the prolegomena Dr. Lipsius gives an account of his apparatus criticus, 
and discusses the relations in which the acta stand to each other. The 
second volume of the collection, which is in preparation by Dr. Bonnet, 
will contain the Acta of SS. John, Andrew, Thomas, and of the rest of 
the Apostles. 


Physical Religion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1890. By F. Max MULLER, K.M. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 1891. 


Professor Max Miiller’s first course of Gifford Lectures was for the most 
part introductory, and was taken up with a discussion of the three ques- 
tions : What are the limits of Natural Religion; What is the proper 
method of studying it ; and, What are the materials accessible for such a 
study? The second course, which is now before us, treats of one of the 
three great branches or manifestations of Natural Religion, viz., Physical 
Religion ; the other two being, according to Mr. Miiller, Anthropological 
and Psychological. By physical religion is meant that form of religion 
which springs up in the mind frum the perception of the Infinite behind 
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the phenomena of nature. As a rule, we are told, this kind of religion 
comes first, and is followed by the Anthropological, and this again by the 
Psychological, though the three, it is said, may cross each other, and often 
do. The division is convenient, and perhaps the account of the order of 
their origin is correct, though the enormous difficulty of settling a point of 
such great obscurity is obvious. For the study of the development of 
physical religion Mr. Miiller goes to the Vedic hymns. Here he is on 
ground which is thoroughly his own, and discourses away in a manner 
which is abundantly interesting. Those, however, who know what the 
author has said elsewhere on the subject of the Vedas and the Vedic gods, 
will know what he has to say here on the subject. The main point, how- 
ever, of the discussion here is the development of the belief in Agni as the 
supreme deity, and there can be no doubt as to the wisdom shown in the selec- 
tion of the Vedic hymns for the purpose in hand ; for nowhere else, perhaps, 
can the history of physical religion be so clearly traced. Towards the close 
of his lectures Mr. Miiller takes the opportunity of defending some of his 
views and of replying to his critics, especially with regard to his definition 
of religion as ‘ the perception of the Infinite,’ a definition which is here 
explained and qualified in a way to meet several objections which have 
been urged against it. In the last lecture again, he defends the object of 
the foundation on which the lectures are delivered, and to the question, 
What can the study of natural religion teach us? answers, ‘ It teaches us 
that religion is natural, is real, is inevitable, is universal.’ Mr. Miiller is 
not a theologian, but the theologian may learn much from what he has to 
say. It is by no means necessary to accept every doctrine which is laid 
down in these lectures, still that they are informing, interesting, and 
highly suggestive it is impossible to deny. Mr. Miiller can scarcely fail to 
instruct even where he appears to repeat himself. 


The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church, (Hibbert Lectures for 1888). By the late 
Epwin Hatcu, D.D. Edited by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1890. 


These lectures will everywhere revive and intensify the sorrow and regret 
which the news of Dr. Hatch’s death aroused in November 1888 in the 
hearts of all who personally knew him, or were acquainted with his con- 
tributions to Christian, and more especially early Christian History. 
These lectures reveal to us more fully than any of his earlier works how 
great the loss was which Christian scholarship sustained by that sad event. 
His earlier writings gave many indications of the wealth of knowledge as 
to the more recondite phases of the development of Christian thought and 
Christian ritual within the Church, possessed by Dr. Hatch, and of the 
patient and judicial spirit that was busy investigating them. As these 
lectures, however, deal more directly and more fully with that develop- 
ment, they naturally show us more clearly how large and how minute his 
acquaintance with it was. It would seem to have been his ambition to 
produce a monumental work on the subject, which the limitations of the 
Hibbert Lectureship only allowed him here to outline ; but the outline is 
drawn in such a masterly way, and such filling up as that outline here 
receives is so suggestive, that we cannot but lament that his life was not 
spared long enough to enable him to realise his ambition. «Even these 
lectures did not have the benefit of his revision for the press ; and the last 
four of them were left by him only in the shape of hurried and often some- 
what disconnected jottings. They owe their seemingly finished form chiefly 
to the patient and loving labours of one of the three friends who have edited 
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the volume and prepared it for the press, viz., to Mr. Vernon Bartlet. 
‘ Without him,’ says Principal Fairbairn in his preface, ‘the work could 
never have been done. He laboured at the MSS. till the broken sentences 
became whole, and the disconnected paragraphs wove themselves together ; 
and then he transcribed the black and bewildering pages into clear and 
legible copy for the printer. He had heard the lectures, and had happily 
taken afew notes, which, supplemented from other sources, proved most 
helpful, especially in the way of determining the order to be followed.’ 
Such a service as this deserves to be gratefully mentioned and everywhere 
honoured. The subject of the lectures is one that could hardly fail to have 
wonderful fascination for a mind like that of Dr. Hatch. He was as well 
versed in patriotic literature as in Greek philosophy. Historical research 
was his delight, and he was equally free from ecclesiasticism and from theo- 
logical bias. The contrast between the Christian Church of the fourth 
century and that of the Acts of the Apostles, and between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Nicene Creed is so great and startling that it can 
escape no reflective mind. It early attracted our author’s attention, and 
he set himself to trace if possible the history of the change. The Church 
had its roots in Judaism. Its first preachers were ‘ prophets,’ in the old 
Judaic sense of that term. They were simple men, inspired by an un- 
questioning faith in God. They spoke from the heart without any 
rhetorieal art, or effort at display. They were practical religionists. They 
aimed at impressing men with the need of living pure and upright lives. 
They had high ideals themselves of moral blamelessness and of mutual 
helpfulness. Their methods of carrying on their work, of bringing men, that 
is, to cherish and pursue those high ideals, were as simple and natural 
as could well be imagined. In the fourth century Christian thought was 
chiefly engaged in defining doctrines and investigating metaphysical 
problems; Christian preachers vied with each other in all the meretricious 
arts of Greek oratory, and in all the pomp and self importance of the 
professional rhetoricians. The rites and ceremonies of the Church had 
gathered round them all the awe and reverence with which the ‘ mysteries,’ 
as they were called, of Graeco-Oriental Paganism had been regarded, and 
had adopted many of their forms. What had produced such a transforma- 
tion as this? Dr. Hatch takes up these points and shows how the 
intellectual movements of those early Christian centuries penetrated the 
Church, and gradually turned both its thought and life into these new and 
startling forms. Every lecture is replete with information as to the 
influences to which the Church came to be exposed, so soon as it passed 
beyond the confines of Palestine, and we are shown how they gradu- 
ally destroyed the ethical simplicity of primitive Christianity. The 
transformation was not, however, in his eyes wholly a corruption. Good 
as well as evil was the result of the change, though the balance he thinks was 
decidedly in favour of the evil. But we must refer our readers to the 
Lectures themselves. They are full of instruction on many points on 
which most people are but imperfectly informed, and are interesting 
throughout. Imperfect as they necessarily are, they are a credit to English 
scholarship, and are likely to stimulate inquiry on the subject with which 
they are occupied. 


Introduction to the Johannine Writings. By Paton J. GLOAG, 
D.D.* London: J. Nisbet & Co. 1891. 
This work is a companion volume to the author’s two previous volumes 


on the Pauline and Catholic Epistles. Textual criticism and commentary 
are left out, and the problems discussed in it are of an entirely introductory 
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character. One or two of the dissertations may perhaps be regarded as 
standing outside the limits of an Introduction. All the same, they are 
useful additions, and no one, we should say, will complain of their inclusion. 
One of the questions which fall to be discussed, that of the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, is, as need hardly be said, the most important in the 
whole range of New Testament literature, and notwithstanding all that has 
been written on the subject, one still turns to it with interest. That Dr. 
Gloag has much that is new to say on the question he does not claim. It 
has been so thoroughly thrashed out of late years that, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, there is nothing new to be said, and there will not be until some 
unexpected discovery is made. The features of Dr. Gloag’s treatment of 
the subject are clearness, conciseness, fairness. His own opinion is in 
favour of the Johannine authorship of the Gospel, but he states the argu- 
ments of those who take the opposite view with commendable clearness 
and precision. After reviewing the history of the controversy, he very 
fairly describes its present position by saying : ‘ Considerable progress has 
been made towards the settlement of the question in favour of the Johannine 
authorship. The tendency theory of the Tubingen School has been in 
general abandoned even by those who do not hold the genuineness of the 
Gospel, and the peculiar views of Baur may now be considered as anti- 
quated. The date of the Gospel . . . has been transferred nearer to 
the lifetime of John. The external evidences have been greatly strength- 
ened by recent discoveries, and the difficulties connected with the 
internal evidences, although they may not be removed, yet have been 
greatly reduced and modified.’ The other Johannine writings treated of in 
the volume are the Epistles and the Apocalypse. Of the literature 
connected with these, as with that relating to the Fourth Gospel, the 
author is thoroughly master, and exhibits the same fairness in dealing with 
views differing from his own. Altogether the volume is a valuable manual 
of Introduction to the writings of the beloved Apostle. The dissertations 
deal with such topics as the doctrine of the Logos, 8. John’s theology, the 
day of our Lord’s death, the literary affinities of the Apocalypse, and the 
influence of 8. John on Christianity. The last is confessedly of a frag- 
mentary character, and, so far as we can make out, fails to appreciate the 
immense influence which the writings of the Apostle had during the earlier 
ages Of the Church. On the whole, the treatment of the Logos doctrine 
may be regarded as satisfactory, though one would like to have seer some 
reference to the prevalence of the same doctrine, but under a different 
terminology, in the writings of S. Paul. The dissertation on the Theology 
of §. John deals mainly with his Christology. ‘ Estrangement from the 
holy law of God’ scarcely covers or expresses the meaning of dvoula. ‘ Law- 
lessness’ does ; but even this is in need of explanation. The Apostle’s 
idea seems to be that of anarchy, the energies and faculties of the soul 
acting without law or order, and each at war with the other. The work, 
however, is beyond all question a very scholarly production, and the best 
Introduction to the Johannine writings we have hitherto met with. 


Essays in the History of Religious Thought in the West. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1891. : 

Of the eight essays contained in this volume, four have already appeared 
in the pages of the Contemporary Review. They are all fragments of a great 
and profoundly interesting subject, and itisto be hoped that their author may 
yet be able, notwithstanding the many and arduous duties of the exalted posi- 
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tion to which he has recently attained, to incorporate the substance of them 
in a work in which the subject with which they deal receives adequate treat- 
ment. Their aim is to ascertain to what extent the religious teaching of 
the great masters of Western thought help us towards a better understand- 
ing of the power of the Christian Creed. The teaching examined here is 
chiefly that of Plato, Aeschylus, Euripides, Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
Origen. The other essays are on some points in Browning’s view of Life, 
the relation of Christianity to Art, Christianity as the Absolute Religion, 
and Benjamin Whichcote, all of which are germane to the main subject of 
the volume. As others have done, Bishop Westcott finds the profoundest 
of Plato’s religious teaching in his myths. These he translates and analysis 
and in the course of his discussion as to their character, teaching, and rela- 
tion, points out that though each myth stands alone, as if it were a single. 
and complete creation, each gains new fulness when placed in its true rela- 
tion to the others, and that, though scattered up and down the dialogues, 
they form a real unity, and are thoroughly Greek. In a paragraph of ccn- 
siderable force it is remarked of them: ‘In bold and vigorous outlines, 
they offer a philosophy of nature, a philosophy of history, and a philosophy 
of life, deformed, it may be, by crude speculations in physics, and cramped 
by imperfect knowledge and a necessarily narrow sphere of observation, 
but yet always inspired by the spirit of a Divine life, centering in the 
devout recognition of an all-wise and all-present Providence, and in the 
inexorable assertion of human responsibility. In form, in subject, in the 
splendour of their imagery, and in the range of their application, they 
form, if we may so speak, an Hellenic Apocalypse. And if we may com- 
pare our popular theories of the world and man with the aspirations they 
embody, we may well doubt whether we have used the lessons of eighteen 
Christian centuries as Plato would have used them.’ In the essay dealing 
with Aeschylus as a prophet, the difference is pointed out between the 
teaching of Plato in respect to retribution and that of the dramatist. 
‘Plato clothed in a Greek dress the common instincts of humanity ; 
Aeschylus works out a characteristically Greek view of life,’ and ‘ his doc- 
trine is most clearly Homeric.’ Referring to the statements which are 
often made that the severer aspects of the Christian Creed are due to some 
peculiarity of the ‘Semitic’ mind, that they are foreign to the more genial 
‘ Japhetic’ type, and that here, at least, the instinct which revelation 
satisfies is partial and not universal, Bishop Westcott very fittingly re- 
marks : ‘ Against such assumptions, the tragedies of Aeschylus remain a 
solemn protest. The voice of law addresses us from Athens. There is a 
stern and dark side to the Greek view of life. The ‘‘ Prometheus,” the 
‘*Seven against Thebes,” and the ‘‘ Orestea,” contain a ‘‘ nxtural testi- 
mony of the soul” to the reality of sin and the inevitable penalty which it 
carries in itself, and to the need which man has of a Divine deliverer, to 
check and control the consequences of violated law.’ The essay on 
Euripides deals with his religious teaching, which is recognised as marking 
a distinct stage in the preparation of the world for Christianity. In the 
essay on Dionysius the Areopagite, ground is broken which of recent years 
has rarely been touched. His doctrines, once so popular, are discussed, 
and the Areopagite’s own position in the hierarchy of Western teachers is 
pointed out. But this is one of those volumes to which, in a necessarily 
brief notice, it is impossible to do justice. It is wonderfully rich in 
thought and®uggestiveness. The essays mentioned, as well as the two on 
Christian Art and on Origen and the beginnings of Christian philosophy, will 
amply repay the most careful perusal. They throw a clear and piercing 
light upon that point in the history of the world where the Pagan and the 
Christian mind first came in contact with each other. 
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Jacob Herbert: A Study in Theology. By the Rev. JOHN 
Evans, B.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1890. 


Whether the thought of the present age, philosophical, scientific, and 
theological, tends strongly in the direction of a denial of the fundamental 
principles of religion and theology or not, Mr. Evans believes that it does, 
and sets himself here in a volume of some 500 pages to counteract that 
tendency and to show how the present increased knowledge simply verifies 
and illumines the doctrines of at least a theistic theology. The style which 
he has adopted is that known as the dialogue. His interlocutors are three— 
the Rev. Jeremiah Smith, Mr. Roger Adams, and Mr. Jacob Herbert. 
The first is supposed to be an Evangelical clergyman of somewhat, though 
not very, ‘ broad’ theological tendencies. In fact he is very mildly ‘broad.’ 
He is well informed, and seems to be in possession of the latest scien- 
tific information. Mr. Roger Adams is apparently a student of science, not 
much of a philosopher, nor yet of a theologian, but a decided agnostic. 
Mr. Jacob Herbert, on the other hand, is quite as well informed as either 
of the others with whom he disputes. Moreover he has had, if anything, 
a much larger and a more varied experience both of books and men than 
either of them, is free from the prejudices of both, has a more dispassionate 
and penetrating intellect, is capable of taking a wider and juster view 
of things, and has a profound belief in the existence of a Personal Creator 
of the Universe. In the discussions which occur between the three, the 
lead is usually taken by Mr. Jeremiah Smith. Mr. Roger Adams replies 
to him from the Agnostic’s point of view, and Jacob Herbert then steps in, 
points out the defects in the statements or arguments of the others and 
delivers his own opinion, which is always on the side of Theism. We can- 
not say that the discussions are particularly lively. There is a good deal of 
the address or lecture about them, and nothing in the shape of question 
and answer or repartee. In fact each speaker says his say, and then the 
next comes on in an almost invariable order. At the same time: we 
cannot deny that the addresses are capable and attractive. They 
contain a large mass of information, and that of itself is an attractive 
feature. Mr. Evans, too, always makes his disputants speak sensibly and 
calmly. They put their arguments clearly and dispassionately ; the reason- 
ing, allowing for the difference of standpoint, is as cogent as may be, and 
Mr. Jacob Herbert is always able to come off the victor. That the argu- 
ments contain anything new it would be difficult to say. Still they are 
freshly put, and as a popular handbook dealing with this great and 
immensely important subject the work may be of very considerable service. 


The Oxford Movement: Twelve Years, 1833-1845. By R. W. 
CuurcH, M.A., D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul’s. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


The literature of the Oxford Movement is continually increasing, and 
seems to be almost inexhaustible. The history of the movement has been 
sketched by a master-hand in a book of pathetic interest, and little that is 
new can be added to whai he has said. But as those who acted with him 
pass away, and their biographies, reminiscences, and letters are published, 
new lights are thrown upon their actings, and the attention of the public is 
again recalled to a movement which, though once despised and condemned, 
has become one of the greatest facts in the religious life land during 
the present century. Dean Church was not one of the small band that 
initiated the movement, but he played a not unimportant part in carrying 
it on, and was acquainted with all its leaders. That he has anything new 
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to tell beyond his own impressions of the principal actors and their 
opponents, he does not of course profess. But these impressions are 
worth having. In some respects his work may be called a history of the 
movement. It was not intended to be such, yet such it may be called ; 
and a very clear, succinct, and temperately written account it is. But in 
other respects it may be said to consist of a series of brilliant sketches of 
the chief actors in the scenes which took place in Oxford between 1833 and 
1845. Writing to Lord Acton some three years ago, and referring to the 
papers here collected together, their author said : ‘ If I ever publish them, 
I must say distinctly what I want to do, which is, not to pretend to write 
a history of the movement, or to account for it, or adequately to judge it 
and put it in its due place in relation to the religious and philosophical 
history of the time, but simply to preserve a contemporary memorial of 
what seems to me to have been a true and noble effort which passed before 
my eyes ; a short scene of religious earnestness and aspiration, with all 
that was in it of self-devotion, affectionateness, and high and refined 
character, displayed under circumstances which are scarcely intelligible to 
men of the present time. . . . I wish to leave behind me a record 
that one who lived with them, and lived beyond most of them, believed in 
the reality of their goodness and height of character, and still looks back 
with deepest reverence to these forgotten men as the companions to whose 
teaching and example he owes an infinite debt, and not he only, but 
_ religious society in England of all kinds.’ That he has fully accomplished 
his purpose, and has written one of the most attractive of the many able 
books which have been written on the subject, it is impossible to deny. 
Whatever may be thought of the aims and methods of those of whom he 
writes, there can be no doubt as to their perfect sincerity and their nobility 
of character. On these the author dwells with evident affection. At the 
same time, his sympathy for his friends does not blind him to the merits of 
their opponents. He admits their ability and integrity, but blames their 
want of perception, some of the measures they had recourse to, and their 
inability to understand those whom they opposed, Fault will probably be 
found with some of the remarks on Dr. Hampden ; but, taken as a whole, 
the portrait here given of him will in all likelihood be regarded by most as 
correct. The first chapter in the volume is of exceptional interest as con- 
taining an extremely vivid description of the condition of the English 
Church at the time the movement at Oxford was originated. Those which 
follow are, as already said, for the most part biographical, though the 
historical element is by no means absent. They contain admirable studies 
of Mr. Keble, Richard Hurrell Froude, Charles Marriott, Isaac Williams, 
Dr. Pusey, and Mr. Ward. ‘The central figure, however, is, as need 
hardly be said, the late Cardinal Newman. His influence is felt in every 
page. The narrative which he himself has given will never be superseded, 
but, with the exception of that, no book has hitherto appeared which is 
likely to be more frequently consulted for the history of the movement 
than these fascinating pages from the pen of the late accomplished Dean of 
St. Paul’s. 


A Middle-English Dictionary containing words used by English 
Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By 
FraNogiIs Henry STRATMANN. A New Edition, Re- 
arranged, Revised, and Enlarged by Henry Bradley. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1891. 


This is a decided improvement, and Mr. Bradley has earned the thanks 
of all students who had any necessity for using its predecessor. We do 
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not of course mean to say that it is perfect, or that it will at all compare 
in elaboration of detail with the other and greater dictionary which is 
slowly issuing from the Clarendon Press. But what we do say is, that Mr. 
Bradley’s edition has so many advantages over every other edition of 
Stratmann that these may now be laid aside as useless. Even the third and 
last may. It was doubtless a work of great labour and great erudition, 
and supplied a place which no other work did, yet we have been tantalized 
and vexed by it almost as frequently as informed. Its peculiarities of 
arrangement were perplexing, while its shortcomings were much more 
numerous than one cares to meet with in a dictionary. Mr. Bradley has 
in the first place consulted a much larger number of authorities, and has 
even placed in his list of them Barbour’s Bruce and the Scottish version of 
the Lives of the Saints, which the late Mr. Bradshaw attributed to the 
learned Archdeacon of Aberdeen. In the second, many more words are 
here registered than in the last or third edition prepared by Dr. Stratmann. 
In the third, more attention has been given to the explanation of the words. 
In the fourth, their etymology has been treated in a more satisfactory way. 
In the fifth, an attempt has been made, and so far as we have been able to 
make out, successfully, to mark the quantities of the vowels. And lastly, very 
considerable improvement has been made in the arrangement of the words. 
Other matters also have been attended to, but these are the chief. Altogether 
they make the book decidedly superior to its predecessors in every respect, 
and the student can no longer complain of the want of a good dictionary of 
Middle-English. At the same time the work is not without its short- 
comings. One thing that strikes us is that too little attention has been paid 
to the Northern dialect and to old Scottish. We should not have said this 
last, but as Mr. Bradley has placed Horstmann’s Barbour’s Legendensamm- 
lungen among his authorities, we must suppose that it has been read for the 
purposes of the Dictionary. So far as we know, that collection is one of 
the very richest sources for old Scottish lexicographical purposes. But as 
a matter of fact we find comparatively few of the words and forms of words 
peculiar to it here registered. Here are a few we miss: ald ; arane ; can, 
cane (did) ; cude (as in ‘ cude clath’); fleschias ; kirche, curche ; fay ; frayn; 
he, hear, heast ; hurde (hoard) ; hel (clear) ; corse (cross) ; sanyt (signed with 
the cross) ; schlacht ; sute, sete (soot) ; hyne ; thyne ; sen ; syne ; sithware ; hed 
(behead) ; trufinge ; nedwaise ; mere (vb.) ; barnysce ; forferlyt ; fane (cf. 
O. F. finair) ; govand ; paytinere. We have baser, but not basare; brokel 
and brukel, but not brukil. The time, however, seems scarcely to have 
come when a complete dictionary of the Middle-English can be compiled. 
It is remarkable that Mr. Bradley has been able to dosomuch. The next 
edition will, we hope, exhibit still further improvements. A leaf might be 
taken out of Dr. Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary. One list might be given of 
the strong verbs, and another of the peculiar or difficult forms of words, with 
indications as to where they are to be found. Many students, of course, 
are acquainted with these things, but all are not ; and any thing which 
facilitates the use of the volume even by younger students will be a gain. 
An attempt should also be to deal more liberally with the old Scotch, and 
with such works as Cursor Mundi and Hampole’s. e 


Principles of English Etymology. By the Rev. WALTER W. 
SKEAT, Litt. D., etc., ete. Second Serigg, Foreign 
Element. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. 

Having in an earlier volume dealt with the ‘native element’ in the 


English language, Dr. Skeat here devotes himself to the consideration of 
the foreign element. By this is understood all such words as have come 
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into the language from other than Teutonic source, and not by way of the 
Anglo-Saxon. The number of these words is comparatively large and 
important, and for all practical purposes many of them are as necessary a 
part of the language as the native English element of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
This is especially the case with that large class of words which were intro- 
duced into the language from Anglo-French ; and it is to these that atten- 
tion is first directed. Dr. Skeat’s treatment of them is especially careful 
and elaborate. By Anglo-French is understood that dialect of French 
which was spoken by the Normans, and introduced by them into the 
country at the conquest. It is carefully distinguished from Central or 
continental French, the literary French of Chaucer’s time, which again 
is distinguished from modern French. The same is done with the 
‘borrowings’ from them. As showing how minutely Dr. Skeat deals with 
this part of his subject, we may mention that he devotes no fewer than 
twelve chapters to it. The Latin element is next dealt with, and then the 
Italian. Afterwards we have chapters dealing with words derived from 
the Portuguese, and also from the Greek. In the eighteenth chapter Dr. 
Skeat goes minutely into the large subject of prefixes and suffixes ; 
and then proceeds to deal with the words derived from such sources as the 
Persian, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish and Dravidian languages. It 
must be understood, however, that Dr. Skeat’s chapters are not mere dry 
lists of words and their sources. He enters very largely, as in the previous 
volume, into the phonetics of the languages from which the words are 
borrowed, and shows what changes these also have undergone, and now 
and again brings out some very curious results. To say that the volume is 
a marvel of skill and learning would be to convey but a very poor and in- 
adequate idea of it. It is wonderfully interesting. There is entertainment 
as well as instruction in it. Not only will the student read it with profit ; 
the general reader may. The perusal of it, while giving him information 
of the greatest value respecting the structure and history of his own 
language, will afford him an insight into the history of other languages, 
and furnish him with not a little valuable information respecting them. 
For our own part we cannot help admiring the singular and rare art with 
which the subject is dealt, and the wonderful charm Dr. Skeat has suc- 
ceeded in throwing around what is usually regarded as the very driest of 
subjects. 


Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By JoHN Rays, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Celtic in the University of Oxford. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1891. 


As readers of this Review do not need to be told, whatever Professor Rhys 
does is very scholarly and very scientific. His present volume on the 
Arthurian Legend is no exception. It is 2 mine of learning and sugges- 
tion, and bears evidence on every page of keen insight and remarkable 
power of analysis and not less of synthesis. Here we can do no more 
than advert to one or two points. The first thing which will probably 
strike the of the volume, is the extraordinary jumble into which the 
Arthurian legend has fallen, rivalling, if not surpassing in this respect the 
legend of Charlemagne. The second is the marvellous amount of energy, 
chiefly of the imagination, which has been expended upon it, for the most 
part in the wajfof obscuring its identity. The third may be the immense 
amount of labour involved in the disentanglement of its ravelled threads. 
For the fourth may be mentioned, its influence upon, and immense impor- 
tance for, English literature. And to refer to no other, we may mention as 
a fifth the fact which Mr. Rhys here as elsewhere brings out, that the name 
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of Arthur does not occur in any of the genuine Welsh mabinogion, but 
belongs to a later and comparatively modern period. Apart from questions 
of identity, interchange of names and incidents, among the most interesting 
questions discussed are how the Arthurian legend came to be what it is, 
and through what channels it found its way into English literature. But 
to both of them it is impossible, as yet at least, to give anything like a 
decided answer. On the latter we have the opposing views of M. Gaston 
Paris, and Professors Zimmer and Foerster. Mr. Rhys scarcely hints at an 
opinion, and leaves the subject for future discussion. Turning, however, 
to the treatment of his whole subject, that which strikes one most about it 
is its highly tentative character, and one hardly knows which to admire 
most, the learning, the skill, or the caution. If one could trust the solar 
theory, many things would be plain, but that is just the difficulty. As to 
Arthur himself, he is presented as a man and as a Culture Hero. In 
Welsh literature he is never called a gwlediy or prince, but Emperor, ‘ and 
it may be inferred that his historical position, in case he had such a position, 
was that of one filling, after the departure of the Romans, the office which 
under them was that of the Comes Britannic or Count of Britain.’ The 
Latin title of imperator Emperor makes in Welsh amherawdyr, and it may 
be that in the words Yr Amerawdyr Arthur ‘the Emperor Arthur we have 
a remnant of our insular history and the story told in the Historia Brittonwm 
of Arthur fighting at the head of the Brythonic Kings in defence of their 
common country may be true.’ Passing from history and assuming the 
existence of a god of the name of Arthur, Mr. Rhys observes that mytho- 
logically speaking he will probably require to be regarded as a Culture 
Hero ; ‘for, a model King and the institutor of the Knighthood of the 
Round Table, he is represented as the leader of expeditions to the isles of 
Hades,’ the realm whence all culture was fabled to have been derived. It 
is as a Culture Hero that Mr. Rhys finds his connection with Scotland. 
According to Geoffrey of Monmouth he made Arawn King of Scotland, and 
‘the Welsh knew only one Arawn, and he was King of Hades, and for the 
matter of that the substitution of Scotland for Hades will not be deemed 
surprising by any one whvu will call to mind the ancient idea of the region 
beyond the Wall as described by Procopius, to the effect that no man could 
live there half an hour on account of the unwholesomeness of the air, and 
that it was infested with vipers and all kinds of noxious beasts.’ But for 
the full discussion of Arthur’s convection or supposed connection with 
Scotland, we must refer the reader to Mr. Rhys’ pages. It would seem to 
do away with some of the theories which have obtained in recent years, as 
to the Arthurian localities in the northern part of the island. On the 
other hand, the theory that Arthur was a Culture Hero seems to give some- 
thing like an intelligent explanation of the origin of many existing tradi- 
tions. It must not be supposed, however, that the studies before us are of 
purely scientific interest. Mr. Rhys’ pages have many attractions not only 
for those who are interested in their peculiar subject, but also for the 
general reader. Irish and Classical legends are dealt with as well as Welsh, 
and the book is full of genuine literary interest. Take for instance the 
two passages which we will venture to cite. The firstgtreats of the 
significance of the term Round Table. ‘On the whole,’ remarks Mr. Rhys, 
‘it is the table, probably, and not its roundness, that is the fact to which 
to call attention, as it possibly means that Arthur’s cow as the tirst 
early court where those present sat at a table at all in Bri No such a 
thing as a common table figures at Conchobar’s court or any other described 
in the old legends of [reland, and the same applies, we believe, to those of 
the old Norsemen. The attribution to Arthur of the first use of the 
common table would fit in well with the character of a Culture Hero which 
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we have ventured to ascribe to him, and it derives countenance from the 
pretended history of the Round Table ; for the Arthurian legend traces it 
back to Arthur’s father, Uthr Bendragon, in whom we have under one of 
his many names the King of Hades. . . . Ina wider sense the Round 
Table possibly signified plenty or abundance, and might be compared with 
the Table of the Ethiopians, at which Zeus and the other gods of Greek 
mythology used to feast from time to time.’ The other refers to vessels 
and especially to the cauldrons so often mentioned in Celtic literature. ‘ It 
can be shown,’ says Mr. Rhys, ‘ that such vessels may have had a spiritual 
or intellectual significance, as for instance in connection with the notion of 
poetry. Thus allusion is made in the Book of Taliessin to three muses 
rising out of the cauldron of Ogyrven the Giant, whose name is associated 
with bardism and the origin of writing. Outside the Celtic domain one 
may point to the Dwarfs’ Cup as one of the old Norse terms symbolic of 
thought, wisdom, and especially the inspiration of poetry ; and one might 
bring into the comparison the soma of Hindu religion. All these cases 
connecting the sacred vessel or its contents with poetry and inspiration, 
point possibly back to some primitive drink brewed by the early Aryan, 
and taken by the medicine-man in order to produce a state of ecstacy or 
intoxication. Lastly, the religion of ancient Greece may be said to offer, 
in its holy tripods, a curious parallel to the cauldrons of Taliessin. It is 
true that nothing quite so intractable as a cauldron is associated with the 
oracle, for example, of Apollo at Delphi; but what wasa tripod but a con- 
trivance for holding a vessel over a fire? In the case of Delphi the tripod 
was placed over a chasm in the ground, the exhalations from which may 
be regarded as a substitute for the blaze of fire fed, according to Taliessin, 
by the breath of nine maidens. In Hellas the tripod, instead of bearing 
the weight of a cauldron from which utterances issued or three muses 
ascended, had seated on it the medium in person, and she was supposed to 
give her responses according as the invisible influence of the divinity 
prompted her. The Celtic treatment being more primitive, the cauldron 
remained, and one may presume that it required the services of a druid as 
its interpreter.” We have cited these passages at length as examples of the 
way in which Professor Rhys has treated his subject, and as illustrating 
his habit of throwing light on topics of kindred or popular interest. There 
are many more in his passages of a similar kind. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright. Vols. I. and Il. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1891. 


These are the first two volumes of a new and handsome library edition of 
the ‘ Cambridge Shakespeare.’ The type, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and leave little or notliing to be desired. The type is large and clear, the 
paper thin and opaque, and the binding simple. The text, as need hardly 
be said, is acknowledged on all hands to be the best which has as yet been 
printed. As in previous editions, the various and conjectural readings, 
gathered from all quarters, have been placed at the foot of the 
pages. The angement is one that commends itself for its con- 
venience, and ought in all similar works to be followed. As to the reprints 
of the texts ofthe quartos, which differ materially from the received text, 
they are pro’ in the last volume, where they also found a place in 
the second on. The elaborate preface of the first edition is retained. 
It gives an account of the formation of the text, and treats of the grammar, 
orthography, metre, punctuation, and more important editions of the 
plays, and forms an indispensable part of the work. In the first volume are 
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included the five comedies, ‘The Tempest,’ ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ ‘ Measure for Measure,’ and the 
‘ Comedy of Errors,’ all of which appear in the same order as in the first 
folio, where, with one exception, they were printed for the first time. 
In the second volume we have ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ Love’s Labour 
Lost,’ ‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,’ ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and 
*‘ As You Like It,” all of which are printed in the same order as in the 
folio editions. Referring to the bibliographical note on the back of the title- 
page of the first volume, and the misapprehensions that have arisen in 
connection with it, Mr. Aldis Wright informs us that the Cambridge 
Shakespeare was first issued in nine volumes, which appeared at intervals 
from 1863 to 1866 ; the first three volumes being published in 1863, the 
fourth and fifth in the year following, the sixth and seventh in 1865, and 
volumes eight and nine in 1866. On the completion of the work a limited 
number of copies of the first volume were reprinted to make up sets. These, 
however, never passed through the editors’ hands. The first volume again, 
we are told, was edited by Mr. W. G. Clark and Mr. J. Glover. After the 
publication of the 1863 volumes Mr. Glover left Cambridge, and his place 
as editor was taken by Mr. Aldis Wright, an arrangement which continued 
to the end. Of the present edition Mr. Wright is the sole editor. It 
should be added that each play has its own introduction, chiefly biblio- 
graphical, and that besides the footnotes, containing the various readings, 
each is supplied with a number of brief but excellent notes bearing on the 
meaning of the text. Students of the text of Shakespeare will find the 
edition indispensable. 


Canada and the Canadian Question. By GOLDWIN Situ, D.C.L. 
With Map. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1891. 


In some respects this volume may be considered an over-grown political 
pamphlet, which has apparently been written for the purpose of influencing 
votes in the recent Canadian Elections. In others, it deserves to be re- 
garded as a contribution ofconsiderable value to the constitutional and econo- 
mic history of the great American colony. Politics are here a forbidden 
subject, and of the purpose for which the work has been written we can 
say nothing. On its literary side, however, it has great merits. Whatever 
may be thought of the arguments advanced, they are forcibly put, and 
apparently supported by an abundant array of facts. Here and there are 
bits of brilliant description, and pages overflowing with information put 
in the freshest and most striking way. The reader may—and very many, 
we imagine, will—differ from Mr. Goldwin Smith in his politics, but there 
are few who will not admire the skill with which he marshals his argu- 
ments and the literary ability which is manifest on every page. Apart 
from its strong political bias, the book is excellent, and may be read with 
pleasure as well as profit. Its political bias, however, is so strong that one 
is not always sure that it does not lend a colouring to the facts. Still it is 
as well to know all that can be said upon a subject even by a strong 
partisan. s 


FICTION. 


A Draught of Lethe (3 vols., Smith, Elder) by Roy Tells an artist’s 
romance. The opening is gruesome enough. Fitzalan Lintlfey, the third 
son of Lord Rivertun and an artist by profession, falls in love with a 
supposed corpse, in the person of Miss Stuart, which turns out to be a case 
of suspended animation. When she recovers, her memory as to everything 
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that happened before her attack is a perfect blank. She can give no 
information about herself, and nobody knows aught about her. There is 
a letter, however, in which she is claimed by a mysterious individual as his 
wife. A German baroness and a certain Theresa with a German doctor 
come upon the stage, and then the complications begin. The problem is 
to find out the supposed husband, and the vindication of the heroine. The 
plot is simple, and has few improbabilities. There is the usual murder 
and suicide. At the same time there is the unusual healthy lesson plainly 
put, and some sensible writing. Psychological topics are lightly touched 
upon, and on the whole the work may be said to be considerably above 
the average. The author is evidently not a Scotchman. He might have 
taken a little trouble to ascertain whether his supposed marriage was legal. 
Any Scotch lawyer would have told that a ceremony such as he depicts 
does not constitute a legal marriage even in Scotland. 


In His Cousin Adair (3 vols., Blackwood & Sons) the scenes are laid 
partly on the Scottish Border and partly in London. It is a work of 
genuine power and ought to stand high. The plot is extremely simple, 
well-sustained, and worked out with consummate skill. The characters are 
human and real, and every one of them down to Lady Warriston is sharply 
defined. The author has considerable insight into character, and can 
analyse the workings of the human mind. Some of the scenes are power- 
fully drawn. The work is written in good crisp English, and ought to 
materially advance the reputation of its author as a novelist. 


Mr. J. D. Hutcheson’s Maisie Warden (Alex. Gardner) has an old- 
fashioned plot, but is not without interest and excitement. The scene is 
laid in a Scotch village, and the characters, at least most of them, are made 
to speak excellent Scotch. There is a good deal of style about the writing, 
which is clear and limpid. Mr. Hutcheson has considerable power, and 
gives promise of doing better things even than Maisie Warden. The 
descriptive passages are excellent, here and there are strokes of genuine 
humour, and not a little skill is shown in the delineation of character. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Life and Religion (Maclehose) is a volume of sermons, thoughts, and 
illustrations, by the Rev. Dr. Lecky, sometime minister of the Ibrox 
United Presbyterian Church, which has been edited by his son, and 
published as a memorial of his father’s ministry. Biographical notices have 
been supplied by other hands, and a well engraved portrait of the author 
faces the title-page. From the former of these, and the preface, we learn 
that the sermons are fair samples of the discourses which their author was 
accustomed to deliver from Sunday to Sunday, and that as a rule they 
were rapidly composed, and were never revised by their author for the 
press. Literary finish is not claimed for them. All the same they are 
marked by considerable literary skill, and contain not a few vigorous 
passages. Dr. Lecky was somewhat of a mystic, and here and there his 
utterances bear evidence of keen spiritual insight. As might be expected, 
there is a t of finish about the sermons, but so far as they go they are 
thoughtful suggestive, and prove that their author was a man of wide 
reading and generous sympathies. 


Hiob n ohann G. E. Hoffmann (Haeseler, Kiel) is a translation of 
the book ob, to which is prefixed an introduction of some thirty-five 
pages. The aim of the translation is to bring out the idea which underlies 
the poem, and to show the relation in which the various speeches stand to 
each other. The introduction deals with the structure of the poem, 
the aim with which it was written, the purposes for which the 
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speeches of Elihu were inserted, and the date at which the book was 
originally written. As the leading idea of the poem Dr. Hoffmann takes 
the relation of human suffering to human guilt, and the author he holds 
endeavours to show that the former is greater than the latter. The date 
of the poem is placed during the exile. This is obtained by the comparison 
of a number of passages in the book with others in the writings of Ezekiel 
and the later prophets. The translation so far as we have been able to 
—— it is well done and derives fresh significance from the intro- 
uction. 


Modern Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Ephesus, by the late J. T. 
Wood, F.S.A., is another volume in the Religious Tract Society’s very 
useful series, entitled ‘By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.’ It puts into a 
small compass, and in an easily accessible form, the information contained 
in its author’s much more expensive volume on Ancient Ephesus. After 
an historical sketch of the city, it gives an account of its site, and of the 
discovery and exploration of the site of the temple of Diana. The ancient 
temple is also described, together with the Christian antiquities of the 
city, and a very interesting chapter is added under the title of ‘ Anecdotes 
and Incidents connected with the Excavations.’ To say this is to recom- 
mend the book. Mr. Wood’s work at Ephesus is well known, and no 
better guide to the understanding of the city where Apollos, SS. Paul and 
John taught, or to the great temple of Diana can be had. Students of the 
New Testament will find the volume specially useful. 


Early Bible Songs, by A. H. Drysdale, M.A., belongs to the same 
series as the above. The first chapter or introduction is devoted to 
a simple and popular discussion as to the structure and spirit of Hebrew 
poetry, and the musical instruments with which Hebrew song was accom- 
panied. The songs chosen are those contained in the Pentateuch, Judges, 
and 2 Samuel. All of them are accompanied by expositions which are for 
the most part historical. They throw much light on the meaning of the 
songs. Mr. Drysdale has made use of the most recent authorities, both 
critical and otherwise, and endeavours to put his readers in possession of 
the most recent information calculated to illustrate these ancient fragments 
of Hebrew song. 


Canon Rawlinson’s Ezra and Nehemiah, the latest addition to Messrs. 
Nisbet’s ‘ Men of the Bible’ series, ought to find a large circulation. It 
deals with a period in the history of the Jews of which very little is 
popularly known, and contains much interesting information, not only 
respecting those two great characters Ezra and Nehemiah, but also respect- 
ing the Jews during the exile and after the return. That it is written 
with the requisite scholarship need not be said. 


In Life’s Phases (Oliphant Anderson) Mr. James Stark attempts to deal 
with some of the salient experiences and needs which men are likely to 
meet with in their passage through the world. The experiences and needs 
are chiefly religious, and are such as are common. Mr. Stark writes on 
them pointedly, and in a reverent spirit, and his book contains many wise 
maxims for the conduct of daily life. 


The Rev. Joseph S. Exell continues his laborious work of compilation, 
and has issued another volume of his Biblical Illustrator (Ni ) This 
volume deals with St. Paul’s Epistles to to the Philippians ians. 
The volume is characterised by the same fulness and vari 

cessors, and has the same merits. Two volumes on the book 

a similar series to that to which this volume belongs, on the old Testa- 
ment. 


XVII. 31 
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God’s Champion, Man’s Example (Religious Tract Society), by the Rev. 
H. A. Birks, M.A., is a series of chapters on the Temptation of our Lord, 
in which the lessons thereof are plainly and forcibly stated. 


In A New Psychology (Elliot) the Rev. George Jamieson, D.D., attempts 
to lay the foundation of a new science, and tells us that he thinks that if 
he had ‘ to write’ the work ‘once more he could improve it much.’ We 
have some doubt as to the propriety of an author sending out anything 
but what he feels to be his best ; but we have no doubt that if Dr. Jamieson 
were to write his work again, he might greatly improve it. We do not 
feel called to go over his present work ; but we may point out that a 
book in which it is laid down that the doctrine of Evolution ignores the 
problem of Causality, has some need of being re-written. 


Saint-Simon, scénes et portraits (Librairie de l’Art, Paris), is the third 
volume of the ‘ Bibliothéque de la Famille,’ which is being published under 
the able directions of M. F. Lhomme. The aim of the present volume is 
to reproduce not the whole of Saint-Simon’s works, but simply a selection 
of the best passages wherein he delineates the most eminent of his con- 


temporaries. The selection has been well made, and at the end is a series — 


of well written notes, biographical and otherwise, which throw considerable 
light on the text, and indeed are indispensable to those who are not well 
versed in the history of France during Saint-Simon’s time. The work is 
illustrated with some thirty-eight engravings, reproductions of contemporary 
engravings or portraits. 


Corot par L. Roger-Milés (Librairie de |’Art, Paris), is the most recent 
addition to the ‘ Les Artistes Célébres’ series. Corot has many admirers 
in this country, and the excellent sketch which is here given of him both 
as a man and as an artist will be welcomed. Its success in France can 
scarcely be doubted. M. L. Roger-Milés is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
late artist, and has executed his task with devotion and care. The thirty 
engravings with which the work is embellished give it additional interest. 
So also do the indices. 


Blackie’s Modern Oyclopedia of Useful Information. Vol. VIII.—This 
completes the issue of a work which on the whole must be considered very 
excellent of its kind. In the course of its publication we have had occasion 
to point out what seemed to us some of its merits and defects. These 
latter are not more numerous than might have been expected in a work of 
the kind, and they are more than counterbalanced by its merits. Asa 
handy book of reference on all subjects and for all classes of readers we 
a, nothing, when its size and price are taken into account, comparable 
with it. 

Among the New Eprrions of the quarter may be mentioned the third of 
Natural Religion by the author of Ecce Homo, and the second of Bishop 
Carpenter’s Bampton Lectures, the title of which is The Permanent 
Elements of Religion. Both are issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate have sent out a new edition of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s s, in three volumes ; and Mr. Morison of Glasgow a second 


edition ofr. Gordon M‘Pherson’s Fairy Land Tales of Science. 
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Leonard Scott Publication Co., 


231 Broadway, New York. 





PENN You can here get more life 

insurance, of a better quality, 

MUTUAL on easier terms, at less 
cost than elsewhere. 


LIFE Address 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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, #No SEAMS To °PEN - 
, ‘he LABOR To KEEP CLEAN: 
THOUSANDS IN USE: 

VER 15 YEARS 4+ MARKET: 













Nineteenth Century, 


APRIL, 1891. 





CONTENTS : 
I, The Seamy Side of Australia. By the Hon, J. 
W. Forrescuz. 
II, Mutual Aid Among Savages. By Prince Kro- 


POTKIN. 
IlI, Slum-Mothers and Death-Clubs: a Vindication, 
By Epwarp Berpoz, M.R.C.S., etc. 
IV. The’: Story of Bianca Cappello. By H. Scnurz 
ILSON, 
V. State-made Farmers. By Wittiam E. Bear. 
VI. A Stone Book. By Miss Brap.ey. 
VII. The Progress of Welsh Disestablishment. B 
the Right Hon. G. Ospornz Morcan, M M.P. 
. Isittobe Civil War? By A. P. Laurtg. 
IX. A pepenenant of Health. By the Hon. R. 
USSELL 
X. A Model Dairy. By the Right Hon. the Ear. 
oF MEATH. 





XI. Science anda Future Life. By Freperic W. 





H. Mve 





P You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better quality, 


MUTU AL on easier terms, at less 
cost than elsewhere. 


Address 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


. 


ERS. 
XII. Five Thousand Miles with Range-Cattle, By 
Ng LE Lorinc. 
XIII. Talleyrand's Memoirs. By the Right Hon. 
Lorp ACTON. 
XIV. Professor Huxley and the Duke of Argyll. By 
His Grace the DvKE oF ARGYLL. 
Letter from Mr. GLapsTonE. 





“PRICE, 40 CENTs. 





LEONARD SCOTT PUB. CO., 


231 Broapway, New York. 








Every Toilet Table 


Should have a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, the best preparation ever made for dressing the 
hair, restoring its color when faded or gray, preventing baldness, and keeping the scalp 


cool, healthy, and free from dandruff. 


“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some time 
and it has worked wonders for me. I was trou- 
bled’ with dandruff and was rapidly becoming 
bald; but since using the Vigor my head is per- 
fectly clear of dandruff, the hair has ceased 
coming out, and I now have a good growth, of 
the same color as when I was a young woman. 
I can recommend any one suffering from dan- 
druff or loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor.”— 
Mrs. Lydia O. Moody, East Pittston, Me. 


Ayer’s Hair Vi 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 





“Several months ago my hair commenced fall- 
ing out, and in a few weeks my head was almost 
entirely bare. I tried many remedies but they 
did me no good. I was finally induced to buy a 
bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and, after using 
only a part of the liquid, my head was covered 
with a heavy growth of hair. I recommend your 
preparation as the best hair restorer in the 
world. It can’t be beat.”— Thomas N. Munday, 
Sharon Grove, Ky. 






Mass. Sold by all 








For the Cure 


Of colds, coughs, and all de- 
rangements of the respiratory 
organs, no other medicine is so 
reliable as Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. It relieves sufferers from 
consumption, even in advanced 
stages of that disease, and has 
saved innumerable lives. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
Co.. GocrLowell Mane, So Bord ce 


Sl ga teal 





The Confidence 


That people have in Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla as a blood medicine is 
the natural result of many 
years’ experience. It has been 
handed down from parent to 
child, as a favorite family med- 
cine, ence A reliable in all 
scrofulous disorders 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer 
cna wa Ea 





a ae 





In the morning with headache 
and without appetite —symp- 
toms of torpidity of the liver 
and a deranged condition of the 
stomach. To restore healthy 
action to these organs, nothing 
else is so efficacious as an oc- 
casional dose of 


Ayer’s Pills, 





het 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA SPRINGS WA.) WATER) jy 


A Solvent for Stone in the Bladder. 











TESTIMONY OF WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS. ls 


Stone in the Bladder--Uric Acid with a trace of Oxalate of Lime. 


A case stated by Dr. C. H. S. Davis, of Meriden, Conn., in the ‘‘ Vew England Medical 
Monthly” for July, 1890. See page 469 of that Journal. Rie 


Mr. R. L. Roys, of this city, consulted me about two years ago for STONE in 
the BLADDER, from which he had been suffering for a number of years, On my 
suggestion he commenced the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, as he was very 
much opposed to operative interference. After using the water for a short time, 
disintegration to a certain extent took place and /arge quantities of STONE were | 
passed. For several days in succession, he passed as much as A TEASPOONFUL of Re 
the debris, and at intervals for a considerable period he passed large quantities, an< 
under the continued use of the Water, there was a constant passage of CALCULI 
until he was entirely relieved of his trouble. 


AHLFH g*O PP o> li 
;% x 


Ni 
@avne® 
Seheb* eased 


The photograph is a correct representation, and exact size, of som Pp 
of the largest of CALCULI discharged by Mr. Roys. A chemical and mi 
croscopical analysis that they are URIC ACID with a trace ofthe OXALA 
OF LIME. 


Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5 f. 0. b. here. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, 








San &S 
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Biography. 
Religi00. 
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IMPORTANT RECENT ARTICLES. 








TURNERIAN LANDSCAPE: AN ARRESTED ART. A. W. Hunt, 
R.W.S. Nineteenth Century, February, 1891.— VELASQUEZ 
AND HIS KING. H. Arthur Kennedy. -Nineteenth Century. 
January, 1891. ‘‘CHRIST AMONG THE DOCTORS.”  W. Hol- 
man Hunt. Contemporary Review, August, 1890,—THE CELT 
— ART. Grant Allen. Fortnightly Review, February, 








THE CRUSHING DEFEAT OF TRADE UNIONISM IN AUS- 
TRALIA. H. H. Champion. Nineteenth re February, 
1891. — LABOUR COLONIES IN GERMANY. Rt. Hon. Earl of 
Meath. Nineteenth Century, January, 1891—THE SOUL OF 
MAN UNDER SOCIALISM. Oscar Wilde. Fortnightly Review, 
February, 1891.—STATE SOCIALISM AND. POPU RIGHT. 
John Rae. Contemporary Review, December, 1890. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN’S SCEPTICISM. . Leslie Stephen. Nine- 
teenth Century, February, 1891—DEAN CHURCH. Canon M 
coll. , Contemporary Review, January, 1891.—PROSPER M 
RIMEE. Walter Pater. Fortnightly Review, December, 1890.— 
ROBERT DAVENPORT. Algernon Charles Swinburne. Fort- 
nightly Review, November, 1890. 








ILLUSION IN RELIGION. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. Contemporary 
Review, November, 1890; with a reply by Prof. J. Agar t in 
Contemporary Review, January, 1891; and a rejoinder by Dr. 
Abbott in Contemporary Review, February, 1890.—PROF. HUX- 
LEY AND THE SWINE MIRACLE. Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Nineteenth Century, February, 1891.—REASON AND RELIGION,, 
Father Sebastian Bowden. Fortnightly Review, October, 1890. 








IBSEN’S NEW DRAMA. Edmund Gosse. Fortnightly Review, 
January, 1891.—FORGED LITERATURE. Henry G. Hewlett. 
Nineteenth Century, February, 1891.— THE MASK OF DES- 
CARTES. W.L. Courtney. hte ge | Review, December, 1890. 
— ROMANCE REALISTICISED. H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Contem- 
porary Review, February, 1891. 








ARISTOTLE AS A NATURALIST. George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Contemporary Review, February, 1891—HYPNOTISM, CRIME 
AND DOCTORS. George C. Kingsbury, M.A.,;M.D. Nine- 
teenth Century, January, 1891.—SCI IFIC SINS. Ernest M. 
Bowden. Fortnightly Review, January, 1891—KOCH’S TREAT- 
MENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. Sir Morell Mackenzie. Contem- 
porary Review, January, 1891. 














SHALL WE AMERICANIZE OUR INSTITUTIONS? Rt. Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain. Nineteenth Century, December, 1890. — 
A JAPANESE VIEW OF NEW JAPAN. Daigoro Goh. Nine- 
teenth Century, February, 1891.— ULAR MOVEMENTS IN 
INDIA.. Sir Wm. Wilson Hunter, . Contemporary Re- 
view, February, 1891.—PUBLIC ; PRIVATE MORALS. 
‘“M.” Fortnightly Review, February, 


». 
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The numbers containing these articles may be had of the pub- 
lishers by remitting 40 cents each. 

YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION : Nineteenth Century, err eg | Re- 
— Review, each $4.50; any two, $8.50; all three, 














LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
231 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Deer Park and Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 
3000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 








SEASON OPENS JUNE 15, 1891. 




















n 
| | summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the main line 


4 
D 
e 








These famous mountain resorts,” situated at the 


of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage 
of its splendid vestibuled express train service both east and 
west, and are therefore readily accessible from all parts of 
the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer 
Park and Oakland during the season. 


Electric lights have been introduced throughout the 
houses and grounds; Turkish and Russian baths and 
large swimming pools provided for ladies and gentlemen ; 
suitable grounds for lawn tennis ; bowling alleys and bill- 
tard-rooms are here; fine riding and driving horses, car- 
riages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept 
Jor hire; in short, all the necessary adjuncts for the com- 
Sort, health or pleasure of patrons. 








Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to location. 
—e 
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LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 

Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10; after that 
date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett County, Md. 



































SCOTTISH REVIEW. 





APRIL, 1897. 





CONTENTS. 


I.—MODERN SOCIALISM, By Joun Grayr. 
IIl.—A FRENCH ENVOY IN 1745. By J. G. Acer. 
Il.—THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS, By Masor C. R.. 
Conver, D.O.L., LL.D., R.E. 
IV.—ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES AND UNIVERSITY RE- 
FORM. By Proressor J. 8S. NioHozson. 
V.—THE SPREAD OF GAELIC IN SCOTLAND. By Pro- 
FESSOR JOHN Rays, M.A. 
VI.—THE SPANISH INQUISITION. By F. Lzaar. 
VII.—LUX MUNDI. 
VIIL—IS THERE AN ALTERNATIVE FOR SHORTER PAR- 
LIAMENTS?. By J. Dovatas Hors. 
IxX¥.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
X.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





NEW YORK: 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
231 BROADWAY 


PUBLISHERS OF 
EMPORARY REVIEW. NINETEENTH CENTURY. FORTNIGHTLY REVIBW, 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
EDINBURGH, QUARTERLY, WESTMINSTER AND SCOTTISH REVIEWS. 
SHAKESPEARIANA, 





Registered at New York Post Office as Second Class Matter, 


ALEXANDER GARDNER, 


Pablisher to Her Majesty the Queen. 
PAISLEY, aypv 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, 

















Mr. Parnell and the Irish Leadership 


1, The Irish Leadership. By Freneric 
Harrison. 2 **The Rake’s Prog- 
ress” in Irish Politics. By the Hon. 
AUBERON HERBERT. Fortnightly Review, 
January, 1891. Price, 40 cents. 


Patriotism and Chastity. 
BETH CADY STANTON. 
January, 1891. 


By ELiza- 
Westminster Review, 
Price, 40 cents. 


The Parnell Imbroglio. By Lorp Bra- 
BOURNE. Blackwood’s Magazine, January, 
1891. Price, 30 cents. 


The Tyranny of the “‘ Nonconformist 
Conscience.”’ By the Hon. REGINALD B. 
Brett. Nineteenth Century, February, 1891, 
Price, 40 cents. 


Home Rule and Home Rulers. 
FRANK H. HILL. 
January, 189r. 


By 
Contemporary Review, 
Price, 40 cents. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


231 Broadway, New York. 


++ IN THE WORLD. 


FROM 


Chicago, St. Paul, 


ee. Sait, 
Superior or Ashland, 


THROUGH 


THE LAKE PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA, 

ACROSS THE RED RIVER @ALLEY, 

ALONG THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER, 

THROUGH YELLOWSTONE_NATIONAL PARK, 

BY THE SHORES OF LAKE’PEND D’ORIELLE, 
ACROSS THE COLUMBIA RIVER and CASCADE RANGE, 
. FROM TACOMA, ON PUGET SOUND, TO ALASKA. 


Send your address to Cuas S. Fre, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn., mentioning this 
announcement, and you will receive some handsome 
publications, giving particulars about this and other 
desirable trips. 





| samples of work. 


| workmen, and with the best tools that hav 
| ever been devised for the purpose. 
| to do all that can be reasonably expected of t! 
| very best typewriter extant. 


| 






THE SIMPLEX PRINTE: 


(Licensed by the Hektograph Mfg. Co., under 
Patent No. 228,362.) . 
The only Apparatus for the use of . 
Dry Copying Process that can be 
ee | sold or used except 
the Hektograph. 


REQUIRES NO WASHING 


The great objection to 








It is the simplest and cheapest process ever inver 
for duplicating writings or drawings. lis work is 
exact fac-simile of ordinary writing. Drawingsca 
reproduced in several colors at one printing. ¢ 
hundred copies of the original can be produce | 
twenty minutes. 

The Most Reliable, Cleanest, and Chea i 
est Duplicating Process in existenc> 
The many objections of other Duplic } 
ing Apparatus obviated in this, 

The original is written on any ordinary paper, w 
any pen, and from this 100 copies can be made, 
with an original written on the typewriter, 4 
copies can be produced —— and without troub! 

Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circulars a 


LAWTON & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, | 


96 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORF 


THE * 


INTERNATIONAL} 


" 


TYPEWRITER. 
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A strictly first-class machine. Fully warran 
ed. Made from very best material by skille 


Warrante | 


Capable of wr’ 
ng 150 words per minute—or more—.ccor 
ing to the ability of the operator. 


Price, $100.00. 


If there is no agent in your town address 
manufacturers: 


THE PARISH MFG. CO., 
Agents Wanted. PARISH, N 
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Permission to reprint entire articles from this Review is withheld, - 
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| THE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK, 


YORE [LONG KNOWN AS ‘OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE,”’) 





1 an unequalled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and favor- 
able conditions for the sick and exhausted. It comprises a magnificent main building and 

A L twelve cottages situated in a woodland park on the eastern mountain slope overlooking the 

F attractive valley, town and beautiful hills beyond. Location unsurpassed for scenery, healthful 

i climate, pure air and water. Malaria utterly unknown. 

The new main building, three hundred feet long and 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 


is designed to meet every need of the invalid, or seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in ° 
sanitary details. It has light, airy rooms, safety elevator, electric bells throughout, perfect 
sewerage, best modern appliances in culinary department ; abundant, varied and well-prepared 
dietary, extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy ; all forms of 
baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered—Dr. Tailor’s Swedish Movements, 
Instruction in Delsarte System of Physical Culture given by Mrs. Dr. Walter E. Gregory. The 
Sanatorium is under personal care and management of a permanent staff of experienced physi- 
cians, all graduates of leading regular schools in America. Skilled attendants minister to every 
need. Here is found comfort without care, and freedom from the taxations of fashionable life, 
with the helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian Hlome. 




















warran 
y skille ‘* The skill of the physicians and nurses has the successful history of years for its endorse- 
hat hav ment. The religious character of the life in the Hillside Home is unmistakable.” 
arrante | Rev. CHARLES S. Rosingon, D.D.; New York City. 
wrphe ‘‘ Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not 
begin owe to it all that Iam?” CLARA BARTON, Washington, D. C. 

‘*T never lose an opportunity to say a good word for the Sanatorium.” 

Pror. R. H. THURSTON, Cornell University. 

dress : . f : i 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. For Circulars, Testimonials and other information, address 





“47 4 J. ARTHUR JACKSON, 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) Dansvilie, Livingston Co., N.Y. 
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ADVICE TO READERS. 


By the Beacon (Boston) : 


“Writers of recognized authority are called upon incessantly 

ito give in the pages of these Reviews prompt, decisive, trustworthy 

analy ses of all the great questions as they arise, and the reader whc | 

Pfollows them from interval to interval is qualified—and he alone—| 

to judge fairly and honestly of the merits of the many schemes now- 

adays unfolded for the possible material, intellectual and moral 
advancement of humanity.” 





By the Colonist (Victoria, B. C.): 


“The reader of the English Reviews has the advantage of 
seeing the great questions of the day discussed by the men .who 
know most about them. An intimate knowledge of the subject 
treated on is by modern editors considered of more importance than 
‘mere literary finish. They therefore obtain their articles from the 
actors in great movements rather than from mere spectators or men 
who get their information at second-hand.” 


By Public Opinion (Washington) : 


“With their great mine of fresh and strong thought pertaining 
to every interest, it would seem that every American might read 
them with great increase in breadth of thought, culture and infor- 
mation.” 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS : 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Each $4.50; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, $4.00 per year. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW, SCOTTISH — 
REVIEW. 
Any one, $4.00; any two, $7.50; all three, $10. 50. 


. “‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

B.0O per year ; with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; 

| with three, $13.00. ; 
1g 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION co., 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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